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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The ease with which the Ameri- 
can people adapt themselves to 
their political transitions is re- 
marked by all observing foreigners and en- 
vied by many. A month ago Mr. Roosevelt 
was President, with the good wishes of the 
country and of mankind at large. From the 
moment when on March 4 he congratulated 
Mr. Taft and then took the train for New 
York, he was absorbed in the interests and 
occupations of private life, without a mo- 
ment’s regret, and now he is well on his way 
toward Africa, with plans that will engage 
his energies for a good while to come. The 
country meanwhile has accepted Mr. Taft as 
the head of the nation’s official life, with en- 
tire contentment and with great respect. A 
new cabinet is at work, its members largely 
gathered from private life, and a majority 
of them not heretofore well known to the 
newspaper-reading public. In European 
countries cabinets are selected from men so 
prominent in official life that when a new ad- 
ministration comes into existence the range 
of choice is limited and the room for surprise 
is small. But in this country, we have a 
large number of citizens so trained as to be 
readily capable of meeting the most responsi- 
ble duties of public office; and the President 
may, if he chooses, fill every cabinet position 
with men not guessed at in advance by news- 
papers or politicians, and yet run no risk of 
serious mistake. 


An 
Easy 
Transition. 


Mr. Taft as a member of the 
Roosevelt cabinet had worked 
with his colleagues in a spirit of 
harmony and good fellowship; and when he 
was selected as the Presidential candidate of 
the administration Republicans, it was com- 
monly supposed that in case of his nomina- 
tion and election he would wish to keep most 
of them in their cabinet places. Whatever 
may have been his original views on that sub- 


The Cabinet,— 
Knox and 
MacVeagh. 


ject, he gradually came to the conclusion that 
he would prefer to start out with a new 
group of men of his own original selection. 
Most of the men whom he chose were infor- 
mally announced a little in advance, so that 
their pictures appeared in this magazine last 
month, and some comment was made upon 
their qualifications. ‘They are now all bus- 
ily at work in their respective places, and the 
affairs of the Government go on as usual. 
Mr. Knox, when Attorney-General, had 
acted as a law adviser of the State Depart- 
ment on many occasions, and he takes up 
the work that Mr. Root had carried on so 


wisely, with a knowledge of its nature and 


bearings that few other men possess. Mr. 
‘Taft’s persistent determination to find a Chi- 
cago man for the Treasury Department was 
finally successful, and Mr. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh is the new Secretary. He is widely 
known as a broad-minded man of business, 
and a citizen of activity in affairs that con- 
cern the public good. He is a brother of the 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, formerly Attorney- 
General, and was educated for the law. 


Eye Mr. Dickinson, the new Secre- 
Wickersham, tary of War, is like Mr. Mac- 
and Meyer. \7eagh in being a Democrat and 

a Chicago man. But Mr. Dickinson is iden- 
tified with Tennessee, and his residence for 
some years at Chicago has been due to his 
position as general counsel of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. The War Department 
has a wide range of business to administer, 
from the Panama Canal to the Philippine 
Islands; and President Taft regards Mr. 
Dickinson as his own ideal successor in the 
department that for nearly ten years was so 
brilliantly conducted, first by Mr. Root and 
then by Mr. Taft. It was to be expected 
that Mr. Taft as a lawyer of great attain- 
ments would choose an Attorney-@jqneral of 
high personal and professional qualifications, 
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and that he has found such a man in Mr. 
Wickersham, of New York, is beyond all 
question. Mr. Meyer, who is reappointed 
from the former cabinet and goes from the 
Post Office Department to that of the Navy, 
brings to his new place the qualities of a sys- 
tematic and highly trained mind, with expe- 
rience and skill in public administration, and 





HON. FRANKLIN M’VEAGH. 
(New Secretary of the Treasury.) 


a general knowledge of the problems with 
which he will have to deal. Mr. Meyer has 
the habit of exceeding expectations in every- 
thing he undertakes, without making any 
fuss about it. 


‘iacianahs Mr. Hitchcock, as Postmaster- 

Ballinger, General, has the advantage of 
Nagel, Wilson. 1 Owing the Department from 
recent service as Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and he has the further advantage of 
knowing men and conditions in all parts of 
the country, so that he will deal efficiently 
and rapidly with a great variety of matters 
that force themselves upon the attention of 
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the chief of a department whose activities 
pervade every county and township of the 
United States. Mr. Ballinger, who is the 
new Secretary of the Interior, and whose 
home is at Seattle, was for a time commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office under 
President Roosevelt, and has earned a great 
reputation as judge, as mayor of Seattle, as 
author of law books, and as public-spirited 
citizen. Mr. Nagel, of St. Louis, in like 
manner, is the typical lawyer of high profes- 
sional and civic standing, identified with edu- 
cational progress, and eminently fitted for 
the position so ably filled by Mr. Straus in 
the last cabinet. It is evident that the coun- 
try has been pleased with the retention by 
President Taft of the veteran Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Wilson has filled his po- 


sition for some twelve years, and he seems 
destined to enjoy the distinction of having 
served in a cabinet position for a longer pe- 
riod than any other man in our history. 


The further careers of the cabi- 
net officers who retire from public 
life will be noted with kindly in- 
terest. It has been rumored that sooner or 
later Mr. Straus and Mr. Bacon may be 
sent by Mr. Taft to represent us in foreign 
countries. Mr. Cortelyou is expected to 
take the head of a large quasi-public corpora- 
tion in New York. Mr. Bonaparte, whether 
in office or out of it, is always a factor in 
political reform movements and an ornament 
to his city and State. Gen. Luke Wright 
leaves the War Department after a career 
so useful and distinguished that his State of 
‘Tennessee may well account him its fore- 
most citizen. ‘The youngest member of the 
recent cabinet was Mr. Garfield, and few 
men in our current public life have rendered 
service more effective or memorable. He 
came to Washington from practicing law 
at Cleveland, Ohio, to take a place on the 
Civil Service Commission, and he became 
head of the Bureau of Corporations when 
the new Department of Commerce and La- 
bor was established. President Roosevelt, a 
few days before his retirement from office, 
singled out Mr. Garfield as in the highest 
sense representing “ the type of what a good 
public servant should be,” and referred to 
him as one of the most capable Secretaries of 
the Interior who had ever filled that office. 
It is one of the fortunate things about the 
conditions of our American life that men like 
these who leave office with Mr. Roosevelt all 
have before them ample spheres of usefulness 


Some 
Retiring 
Officials. 
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as citizens, and that capable men in this 
country may pass freely from public to pri- 
vate life and vice versa with easy adaptability, 
without their being too much missed from the 
ranks of officialdom, or impairment of the suc- 
cess and happiness of their personal careers. 


New 1 Mr. Roosevelt’s period, a re- 
Standards in markably large number of men of 
Federal Office. y+ character and exceptional at- 

tainments have been brought into subordinate 
public positions. Naturally some of these, 
particularly those holding the rank of as- 
sistant secretaries, will have made place for 
new men. But the standard of efficiency and 
zeal that has been fixed will undoubtedly be 
maintained, and the remarkable development 
of the scientific services of the Government, 
under scholars and: experts, will find in Mr. 
Taft the same support and encouragement 
that it has had in Mr. Roosevelt. ‘The Ag- 
ricultural Department, for example, is full 
of brilliant scientific experts who have made 
the work of that department the wonder and 





OF THE WORLD. 





MR. TAFT AND HIS CABINET AT THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 
(At the President’s left are Messrs. MacVeagh, Wickersham, Meyer, Wilson, and Nagel; on. his right are 


Hitchcock, and Ballinger.) 


the envy of the whole world. A similar evo- 
lution has been brought about in other de- 
partments and branches of government work ; 
and, for the most part, the efficient scientific 
personnel of these public services will not be 
changed with the incoming of a new Presi- 
dent. The President and, the cabinet chiefs 
alike must depend for the most part upon the 
experienced and brilliant workers in subordi- 
nate places for the results that will reflect 
lasting credit upon the new men at the top. 
In some bureaus and ‘branches of the Gov- 
ernment service, the process of moderniza- 
tion is as yet far from complete, and thus 
Mr. Ballinger and others will be under the 
painful necessity of trying to introduce new 
men and new ways where old men and old 
ways obstruct the public business. If the 
Government had arranged a system of pen- 
sions or retiring allowances for public serv- 
ants who have outlived their usefulness, the 
process of putting efficiency into every detail 
of the public business would not involve so 
many disagreeable incidents. 


























HON. JAMES R. GARFIELD. 
(Who has made a great record in three important 
Federal offices.) 


The spectacular features of in- 


Inaugura-~ 4 x 
wilt auguration day are of more im- 
eae’ yortarice to the citizens of Wash- 
ington than to people elsewhere. ‘The 


weather of early March is precarious in all 
parts of the United States, and inauguration 
day is a bad time for street pageants and out- 
of-door celebrations. Last month Washing- 
ton was visited wath the worst storm of the 
season on the very day when good weather 
was of all things most desired. Mr. ‘Faft 
was obliged to depart from traditional cus- 
tom and to deliver his inaugural address in 
the Senate chamber rather thar on the tem- 
porary platform erected at the east entrance 
to the Capitol. Scores of trains carrying in- 
auguration visitors were stalled on their way 
to Washington, and the hardship, disappoint- 
ment,- and loss due to the severity of the 
storm were very great. The old-time argu- 
ments for a change in the date have been re- 
vived, and there is much advocacy of the 
adoption of April 30 as the time for begin- 
ning administrations and marking the terms 
of Congress. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the only reason for this agitation 
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lies in the fact that March 4 is an unsuitable 
date for a street pageant. On the other 


_hand, it is proper to raise the question 


whether inauguration day is a good time for 
the sort of celebration that has gradually 
came into vogue at Washington. The Fed- 
eral City lacks accommodations for the 
crowds that are impelled to attend inaugura- 
tions, and nothing happens, even in good 
weather, that sufficiently rewards most of the | 
strangers who are deluded into supposing 
that the occasion has something of rare in- 
terest or value to offer them. Street parades 
in the United States are not often pictur- 
esque, and for most inauguration visitors, 
even in the best of weather, there is nothing 
to see but a large number of men marching 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. The really in- 
teresting things are those that in the nature 
of the case can be witnessed only by the fa- 
vored few. Washington has become so beau- 
tiful a city, and it is so well worthy of a visit 
by all patriotic Americans, that it ought to 
cease to do itself injustice by trying to lure 
unmanageable crowds to an experience of dis- 
comfort and disappointment on inauguration 
day. There was a large military parade on 
March 4, in spite of the suffering entailed by 
snow, sleet, rain, slush, and harsh winds; but 
henceforth these efforts at pageantry should 
be on a much more restricted scale. So many 
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things in law and custom have become ad- 
justed to the 4th of March as the date for 
beginning Presidential and Congressional 
terms, that there is only the remotest likeli- 
hood of any change for a long time to come. 


Mr. Taft’s inaugural address was 
a wise, temperate, and adequate 
State paper, fully meeting all rea- 
sonable expectations. For example, those 
who felt that Mr. Taft should recognize and 
maintain the policies of Mr. Roosevelt, found 
in the very opening paragraphs of the: in- 
augural address a frank and straightforward 
announcement in the following language: 


The office of an inaugural address is to give 
a summary outline of the main policies of the 
new Administration, so far as they can be antici- 
pated. I have had the honor to be one of the 
advisers of my distinguished predecessor and as 
such to hold up his hands in the reforms he 
has initiated. I should be untrue to myself, to 
my promises, and to the declarations of the party 
platform upon which I was elected to office if 
I did not make the maintenance and enforcement 
of those reforms a most important feature of my 
administration. They were directed to the sup- 
pression of the lawlessness and abuses of power 
of the great combinations of capital invested in 
railroads and in industrial enterprises carrying 
on interstate commerce. The steps which my 
predecessor took and the legislation passed on 
his recommendation have accomplished much, 
have caused a general halt in the vicious policies 
which created popular alarm, and have brought 
about in the business affected a much higher re- 
gard for existing law. k 

To render the reforms lasting, however, and 
to secure at the same time freedom from alarm 
on the part of those pursuing proper and pro- 
gressive business methods further legislative 
and executive action is needed. Relief of the 
railroads from certain restrictions of the anti- 
trust law has been urged by my predecessor and 
will be urged by me. On the other hand, the 
Administration is pledged to legislation looking 
to a proper Federal supervision and restriction 
to prevent excessive issues of bonds and stocks 
by companies owning and operating interstate 
commerce railroads. 


Mr. Taft's 
Excellent 
Address. 


As to We are promised Mr. Taft’s defi- 
Control of nite. suggestions in his regular 
Corporations: Feccage next December on 
changes in the anti-trust and interstate com- 
merce laws,—including some plans for rear- 
ranging the work of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Bureau of Corporations, and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. ‘The need 
of such changes has become fully recognized, 
and Mr. Taft and his strong legal, advisers 
are especially well qualified to work out these 
desired reforms. Mr, Taft expresses the 
hope that these proposed amendments of the 
law and rearrangement of the machinery of 
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administration will insure business stability 
by making it clear what things may be done 
and what things may not be done by cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce. 
He puts it as follows: 

The work of formulating into practical shape 
such changes is creative work of the highest 
order, and requires all the deliberation possible 
in the interval. I believe that the amendments 
to be proposed are just as necessary in the pro- 
tection of legitimate business as in the clinching 
of the reforms which properly bear the name of 
my predecessor. 


Seani and The next part of the address deals 
Cost of | with the tariff question, and we 
Government. “oe 7 
shall refer to it in a later. para- 
graph. Suffice it to say that Mr. Taft de- 
clares that the prime motive in the making of 
a tariff bill is taxation and the securing there- 
by of a revenue, and he proceeds to justify 
the enlargement of public income on the 
ground that “ the scope of a modern govern- 
ment in what it can and ought to accomplish 
for its people has been widened far beyond 
the principles laid down by the old Jaissez 
faire school of political writers.” As exam- 
ples of such a widening of scope, Mr. Taft 
notes (1) the use of scientific experiments and 
the spread of popular information by the 
Department of Agriculture; (2) the super- 
vision of railways and industrial combina- 
tions; (3) the enforcement of such laws for 
conservation of resources as those relating to 
forests, waterway improvement, reclaiming 
of arid lands, and the like. A permanent im- 
provement like the Panama Canal, Mr. Taft 
adds, should be paid for by the proceeds of 
bonds, and he intimates that it may prove best 
to deal with the larger system of river im- 
provement in the same way. 


a Another expenditure of govern- 
tise Ratton! ment regarded by Mr. Taft as 
* necessary, is to meet “‘ the cost of 
maintaining a proper army, a proper navy, 
and suitable fortifications upon the mainland 
of the United States and in its dependencies.” 
The new President’s views upon the size and 
organization of the army and the relation of 
the militia to national defense, were fully 
matured during his service as Secretary of 
War. It is highly important to know what 
Mr. Taft thinks about the navy, and it is 
well to quote his own language: 


What has been said of the army may be 
affirmed in even a more emphatic way of the 
navy. A modern navy cannot be improvised. It 
must be built and in existence when the emer- 
gency arises which calls for its use and opera- 
tion. My distinguished predecessor has in many 
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speeches and messages set out with great force 
and striking language the necessity for main- 
taining a strong navy commensurate with the 
coast line, the Governmental resources, and the 
foreign trade of our nation; and I wish to re- 
iterate all the reasons which he has presented 
in favor of the policy of maintaining a strong 
navy as the best conservator of our peace with 
other nations and the best means of securing 
respect for the assertion of our rights, the de- 
fense of our interests, and the exercise of our 
influence in international matters. 


i In sentences as firm and un- 
an Adequate equivocal as any that have ever 

“4 been written on the subject, Mr. 
Taft proceeds to argue that whereas our 
whole aim and object is to promote the reign 
of peace, law, and harmony in the world, we 
shall help forward the cause of peace and 
arbitration much more effectively by having 
a navy commensurate with our position 
among the leading nations. Having stated 
the grounds upon which he bases his views, 
he sums up as follows: 

For these reasons the expenses of the army 
and navy and of coast defenses should always 
be considered as something which the Govern- 
ment must pay for, and they should not be cut 
off through mere consideration of economy. 
Our Government is able to afford a suitable 
army and a suitable navy. It may maintain 
them without the slightest danger to the Repub- 








PRESIDENT AND MRS. TAFT RIDING FROM THE CAPITOL TO THE WHITE HOUSE ON MARCH 4. 


lic or the cause of free institutions, and fear of 
additional taxation ought not to change a proper 
policy in this regard. 


Enforcement Upon the subject of Asiatic im- 
ees. migration, the President clearly 
* states that we ought to minimize 
in every way the evils arising from the bring- 
ing here of an alien population that cannot 
be assimilated ; and it is to be inferred that 
he fully grasps the broad and sound reasons 
why the Pacific Coast does not wish to change 
the nature of its civilization by permitting 
a large influx of Asiatic laborers. But Mr. 
Taft holds that we should accomplish our 
objects with the least possible offense to the 
governments of Japan and China, and de- 
plores local outrages upon Japanese or Chi- 
nese immigrants. As a much-needed remedy, 
Mr. Taft asks Congress to pass a law con- 
ferring full jurisdiction upon the federal 
courts in all cases involving the violation of 
treaties between the United States and for- 
eign governments. “It puts our Govern- 
ment in a pusillanimous position,” says Mr. 
Taft, “ to make definite engagements to pro- 
tect aliens, and then to excuse the failure to 
perform those engagements by an explana- 
tion that the duty to keep them is in States or 
cities not within our control.” 
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Mr. Taft remarks that one of the 
and Banking reforms to be carried out during 


Monetary 


Reforms. his administration is a change in 


our monetary and banking laws. He con- 
fidently expects that the report and recom- 
mendations of the monetary commission will 
lead to a satisfactory solution of a problem 
that has many intricate and difficult phases. 
It is gratifying to find that Mr. Taft also 
asks the incoming Congress to “ promptly 
fulfill the promise of the Republican plat- 
form and pass a proper postal savings bank 
bill.” He sums up the reasons for this in 
four or five sentences that state the case con- 
vincingly. 


In the closing hours of the Six- 
tieth Congress a hopeful attempt 
was made to pass the bill grant- 
ing mail subsidies to ocean lines, with a view 
to bringing about direct commercial relations 
between our country and South America and 
the Asiatic countries. The bill was defeated 
by only three votes. Mr. Taft, two days 
after this test, declared strongly in his ad- 
dress in favor of the development of our 
trade relations through the establishment of 
direct steamship lines, and called attention to 
other means by which our foreign trade could 
be safeguarded and enlarged. Upon the 
Panama Canal, the address restates Mr. 
Taft’s well-known views as referred to in 
these pages last month on_his return from his 
recent trip to the Isthmus. He stands by 
the situation as it is, with confidence and de- 
liberate emphasis. He promises to put the 
whole energy of the administration behind 
the rapid completion of the work: It may 
be worth while incidentally to refer our read- 
ers to an article written for us by Mr. Forbes 
Lindsay, to be found in this number of the 
Review, which explains with great clearness 
and some detail just what the present canal 
plans are and why they are preferable to 
those of the advocates of the so-called sea- 
level canal. 


Expansion 
of Our 
Commerce. 


The most elaborate section of 
Mr. Taft’s inaugural address is 
devoted to a statement of his 
views upon the political and racial situation 
in the South. For years past, Republican 
platforms have threatened the South with a 
reduction of representation in Congress on 
the ground of negro disfranchisement. We 


The South 
and Its 
Problems. 


have frequently in these pages pointed out 
the insincerity of such platform demands and 
threats, in view of the fact that Republican 
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congresses do not pay the smallest attention 
to those who would proceed against the South 
on such lines. Mr, Taft’s discussion of the 
situation is eminently just and sensible. He 
does not disapprove of Southern laws which 
take the franchise away from the ignorant or 
the vicious. He declares, however, that such 
laws should have just and equal enforcement, 
so that the competent negro may, at least in 
the near future, feel that the Fifteenth 
Amendment is fully respected. 


As to appointing negroes to of- 
fice, Mr. Taft says: “ Any recog- 
nition of their distinguished men, 
any appointment to office from among their 
number is properly taken as an encourage- 
ment and appreciation of their progress and 
this just policy shall be pursued.” Upon the 
policy, however, of appointing negroes to of- 
fices in the South, Mr. Taft proceeds in the 
tollowing language: 


Negroes 
and 
Office-4olding. 


But it may well admit of doubt whether in 
the case of any race an appointment of one of 
their number to a local office in a community 
in which the race feeling is so widespread and 
acute as to interfere with the ease and facility 
with which the local government business can be 
done by the appointee is of sufficient benefit by 
way of encouragement to the race to outweigh 
the recurrence and increase of race feeling 
which such an appointment is likely to engender. 
Therefore, the Executive in recognizing the 
negro race by appointments must exercise a 
careful discretion not thereby to do it more harm 
than good. On the other hand, we must be care- 
ful not to encourage the mere pretence of race 
feeling manufactured in the interest of indi- 
vidual political ambition. 

Personally I have not the slightest race preju- 
dice or feeling, and recognition of its existence 
only awakens in my heart a deeper sympathy 
for those who have to bear it or suffer from it, 
and I question the wisdom 6f a policy which is 
likely to increase it. 


It is a mistake to suppose that 
Mr. Taft is less considerate of 
the negro race than was his prede- 
cessor. Nor is it true, on the other hand, 
that Mr. Taft is more considerate of South- 
ern white sentiment than was Mr. Roosevelt 
from the beginning to the end of his ad- 
ministration. The race feeling is easily 
played upon, and when it is aroused, it knows 
no restraint and will listen to no reason. Mr. 
Roosevelt began by appointing Southern 
Democrats to office against the protest of Mr. 
Hanna and the Republican organization. A 
little later on, two or three incidents, purely 
accidental and involving no question of pol- 
icy, aroused Southern white sentiment against 
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Mr. Roosevelt, and gave him a correspond- 
ing popularity with the colored race. But still 
later on the Brownsville affair, which came 
up to the President by way of army routine 
as a matter of military discipline pure and 
simple, was exploited as a race affair, and it 
seems to have turned almost every negro in 
the country against Mr. Roosevelt. “The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Crum as collector of _the 
port at Charleston was involved in nfuch 
misunderstanding on both sides. South 
Carolina had made Dr. Crum head of the 
negro department in the Charleston Expo- 
sition, and Mr. Roosevelt, in appointing him 
collector, believed that he was doing what 
the South would understand and approve of. 
The differences that arose about this appcint- 
ment were regrettable. Mr. Roosevelt 
made fewer appointments of negrces to off-ce 
than did Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Taft under- 
stands the situation thoroughly ; he wishes to 
promote the best interests of both races in 
the South; he is playing no game of politics 
in that section, and it will be exceedingly well 
for both races and for the country at large if 
his fairness and large-mindedness are wholly 
recognized. His appointment of a white suc- 
cessor to Dr. Crum is for the best interest 
of both races. 


In a concluding section of his 
address, Mr. Taft reviews the 
substantial gains for workingmen 
made through the administration of his pre- 
decessor, as respects employers’ liability, child 
labor, and so on, and declares his purpose to 
promote the welfare of wage-workers in every 
way in his power. He does not believe, how- 
ever, that to remove from the courts the dis- 
cretion to grant injunctions in labor disputes 
would benefit either labor or industrial so- 
ciety in general, nor does he believe in legal- 
izing the secondary boycott. Upon all these 
questions Mr. Taft’s opinions have been thor- 
oughly matured ; and that he is both just and 
disinterested in his sympathies is the belief of 
almost every intelligent man in the country. 


Labor 
and 
Injunctions. 


raft LP aking Mr. Taft's inaugural ad- 

ah ino dress as a whole, it is not only a 
‘lucid and practical manifesto of 

his working views as a contemporary states- 
man, but it also expresses remarkably well 
the constructive views and policies that char- 
acterize the Republican party in its aims and 
plans as the party now in power. If the 
Sixty-first Congress lives up to Mr. Taft’s 
program in good faith, it will merely meet its 
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obligations, in view of its strong Republican 
majorities in both Houses. If it thwarts Mr. 
Taft, and falls far short of the last Repub- 
lican platform and of Mr. Taft’s inaugural 
program, the country will probably elect a 
Democratic house next year. 


ieee It is quite obvious that this de- 
tone, sired co-operation between the 
President and the new Congress 
inust depend upon a very small number of 
men, as the Houses. are now organized. In 
the Senate, the large Republican majority is 
managed by Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode. Island. 
If his views should coincide with those of 
Mr.’ Taft, and he should work toward the 
same public ends, there could be no success- 
ful obstruction in the Senate. For: example, 
Mr. Taft favors a large navy, while Senator 
Hale, chairman. of the Naval Committee, 
opposes the administration’s policy. But 
Mr. Hale’s power is wholly derived from 
such countenance as he may obtain from Mr. 
Aldrich. Mr. Taft at the present moment 
is strongly committed to a tariff revision that 
shall be more than nominal. As the Senate 
is organized, it can be counted upon to pass 
the tariff bill in any form that Mr. Taft 
may favor, provided only that this has the 
full support of Mr. Aldrich. Mr. Taft is 
the last man to suppose that either House of 
Congress is under obligation to take orders 
from the Executive. But if there is any such 
thing as harmony in the Republican party, it 
is obvious enough that it would be fortunate 
for the party and the country if the Presi- 
dent, who best represents Republican senti- 
ment and policy, should find himself cordially 
supported by Congress leaders whose co-op- 
eration could give prompt effect to all that 
the party has pledged itself to perform for 
the country. 


We publish elsewhere in this 
number an article criticizing the 
present method of doing business 
in the House of Representatives, and another 
defending that method. The attack is by 
Governor Swanson, of Virginia, who had, 
until his election as Governor, been serving 
for a good many years as a member of Con- 
gress. The article in defense of the system 
is by Mr. Stevens, who has for more than a 
dozen years represented the St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, District at Washington. The upshot 
of the whole matter is that without a rather 
drastic set of rules and a somewhat arbitrary 
power vested in the Speaker, it would be 
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hard to get business done in so large a body 
as the House of Representatives. On the 
other hand, it is clear that any restrictive sys- 
tem has a tendency to become ruthless, and 
any lodgment of arbitrary power has a like 
tendency toward arrogance and star-chamber 
methods. Mr. Cannon, as there was every 
reason to expect, was promptly re-elected as 
Speaker, when the new Congress met in spe- 
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cial session on March 15. The attack upon 
the rules was, however, partially successful. 


Republican members made no 
fight against Mr. Caz=non’s re- 
election, but when Mr. Dalzeil 
moved that the new Congress be governed 
by the previously existing rules, thirty-one 
Republican members joined with the Demo- 
crats and defeated the motion. Mr. Champ 
Clark, the Democratic leader, then made a 
motion embodying in a general way the views 
of the Democrats and the Republican in- 
surgents. His motion provided for adopting 
the rules of the last Congress for use in the 
present special session, with certain excep- 
tions. The most important of these excep- 
tions called for the direct election by the 
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House of its own committee on rules, to con- 
sist of fifteen members. Besides acting as a 
committee on rules for current purposes, this 
committee was to report to the House next 
December upon the whole subject of rules 
revision. Mr. Clark’s motion further au- 
thorized the Speaker to appoint at once the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the com- 
mittees on printing, accounts, and enrolled 
bifls,—requiring, however, that the Speaker 
should appoint no other committees except as 
further instructed by resolution of the House. 


The If Mr. Clark’s motion had pre- 
jfitzgerald vailed, the whole battle of the in- 
‘ surgents against the present sys- 

tem  uld have been won. It w-il be ob- 
served that Mr. Clark’s motion did not 
undertake directly to change the rules, but 
rather to diminish the power of the Speaker 
and to provide a method whica would almost 
certainly insure many ultimate changes. The 
defeat of Mr. Clark’s proposal led to the 
offering of a compromise motion by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, a Democrat from New York. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s amendments of the rules 
were carried, and thus the situation stands 
for the present. Under the old rules, when a 
bill was renorted favorably by a committee, 
it took its place on the calendar. But con- 
sideration of the bill by the House could only 
be obtained by unanimous consent. No mem- 
ber who rose in his place to ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of a bill could 
secure recognition or be permitted to offer 
his motion unless he had previously explained 
the matter to the Speaker and obtained a 
promise of recognition for that purpose. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s successful amendment does away 
with the need of asking the Speaker’s pre- 
vious consent. Another Fitzgerald amend- 
ment gives effect to what is called “ Calen- 
dar Wednesday,” a plan under which bills 
on the calendar can be taken up rapidly each 
Wednesday in their regular order. Under 
the system that has. prevailed, it has been the 
custom to stop debate on a measure by order- 
ing what is known as the “ previous ques- 
tion,” which, if successful, brings the pend- 
ing bill to a final vote. A third Fitzgerald 
amendment renders it permissible to order 
a bill sent back to its committee after the 
previous question has been moved. ‘The ad- 
vantages claimed for this change are that the 
recommitment of a bill may secure for it cer- 
tain changes which would render it more ac- 
ceptable to those who could vote for it if it 
were somewhat amended. ‘The Speaker and 
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SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES WHEN MR. FITZGERALD WAS PRESENTING HIS MOTION 
’ AMENDING THE RULES. 


his friends declare themselves entirely satis- 
fied with the Fitzgerald amendments. 


The chief practical bearing of 
ete, the whole business just now has 
* to do with the consideration of 

the tariff bill. Mr. Fitzgerald and other 
Democrats who joined him in breaking away 
from Mr. Champ Clark and the regular 
Democratic position, were supposed to be in- 
fluenced in their attitude by interests favor- 
able in a general way to the Republican view 
of tariff revision. ‘Thus the fight on House 
rules could not come up squarely upon its 
own merits at the present time, and it must 
be deferred until the regular session next De- 
cember, unless, as is probable, it should await 
the assembling of the Sixty-second Congress 
in 1911. It does not seem likely that the 
modification of the rules will affect in any 
way the Speaker’s control of the House for 
the purpose of bringing the Payne tariff bill 
to an early vote. Too much relaxing of the 
House rules would open the way for an in- 


The Rules 


terminable tariff discussion, with local in- 
terests of all kinds fighting and log-rolling, 
and with a tendency to obscure the larger 
issues involved in making a tariff for the 
country as a whole. ‘The perception of this 
fact has had a good deal to do with moderat- 
ing the zeal of many who would have been 
glad otherwise to see Mr. Cannon and his 
system radically defeated. Mr. Taft’s brief, 
general message on tariff revision followed 
the rules fight. 


It may be said for the new tar- 
iff bill introduced by Mr. Payne 
as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee on March 17, that it does 
not strike the country as a.partisan measure, 
and that the prevailing discussion of it in the 
newspapers and by public men is neither po- 
litical nor doctrinaire. The discussion is to 
some extent sectional, and as to many details 
it is strictly local. Many industries and spe- 
cial interests are affected, and they show no 
timidity in expressing their wishes. The bill 
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as a whole has been favorably received by 
those best entitled to pass judgment upon it. 
It has not been framed carelessly, but has 
been prepared with long-continued labor and 
with more expert assistance than any previous 
American tariff bill.’ It involves an almost 
countless number of compromises, as was 
necessary under the circumstances. Its pre- 
vailing tendency is to reduce the rates of 
duty, especially upon some important lines 
of manufactures, while also recognizing the 
demand for removal or reduction of duties 
upon raw materials. Thus iron ore is placed 
upon the free list, which will promote the 
steel industry on the seaboard somewhat at 
the expense of the vast development of steel 
manufacture beyond the Alleghanies. The 
duties on iron and steel manufactures are re- 
duced about one-half, but the remaining pro- 
tection is ample. Hides are placed upon the 
free list, which will benefit the New Eng- 
land shoe industry; while the considerable 
reduction of duty on shoes and other manu- 
factures of leather will not subject this line 
of manufacture to any real danger of foreign 
competition. 


arhaais The tariff on sugar remains about 
Provisions of as it is, chiefly for the benefit of 

the Bill. the American beet sugar produc- 
ers. The admission free of duty of a certain 
amount of sugar from the Philippines wiil 
not affect the general situation. ‘The con- 
tinued protection of sugar naturally commits 
Louisiana to the support of the new bill, 
while Florida is made friendly by the ar- 
rangements that favor American fruit-grow- 
ing. It was expected in many quarters that 
ordinary lumber would be placed upon the 
free list, but as a compromise, the commit- 
tee has reduced the tariff from $2 to $1 per 
1000 feet. Wood pulp is placed on the free 
list for the benefit of newspapers, and there 
is some reduction in duties on the kinds of 
white paper that newspapers use. Certain 
articles of a luxurious character are taxed at 
higher rates than in the Dingley bill. A tax 
of eight cents a pound is imposed upon tea, 
and a duty is also provided on cocoa, but cof- 
fee remains upon the free list. “Che tea duty 
is, of course, purely for revenue. ‘The bill 
does not make many changes in the internal 
revenue situation, but the tax upon cigarettes 
is increased. It had been thought that there 
might be an increase in the internal revenue 
tax upon beer, but no change is made. The 
brewers are the recipients of a marked favor 
in that the bill largely reduces the tariff on 
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barley. This will enable the American brew- 
ers to buy the Canadian crop at much better 
advantage than at present. 


At the time of the Spanish war 
one of the temporary forms of 
taxation adopted to meet in- 
creased expenditures was that of a tax on in- 
heritances. It was repealed when the need 
of extraordinary revenue had ceased. Mean- 
while this form of tax has become a favorite 
in the several States, nearly forty of which 
have adopted it. Mr. Taft had recom- 
mended the inheritance tax as desirable, and 
accordingly it appears in the new Payne bill. 
The provision as it now stands is for a tax 
on direct inheritances of I per cent. on 
amounts between $10,000 and $100,000; 2 
per cent. on those from $100,000 to $500,- 
000; and 3 per cent. on those over $500,000. 
It also embraces a tax of § per cent. on col- 
lateral inheritances and legacies to strangers. 
It is estimated that this inheritance tax will 
produce a revenue of $20,000,000. The 
chief criticism urged against it holds that the 
States should be left in exclusive employ- 
ment of a form of taxation already adopted 
by them. It might possibly be better if the 
federal tax should ignore the small estates; 
but there is much to be said in favor of a 
federal tax upon those large accumulations 
of wealth that as a rule have been due to 
national rather than to local conditions of 
transportation, trade, and industry. 


A Tax 


on 
Inheritances. 


Among desirable features of the 
new tariff bill is one which re- 
moves the duty from works of art 
that are at least twenty years old. There are 
complicated topics in tariff-making, like the 
perennial struggle between wool growers and 
wool manufacturers, which tariff framers al- 
ways have to face, and which invariably result 
in almost, countless technical compromises. 
The Payne bill is full of such instances of an 
endeavor to find some sort of modus vivendi 
as between the contentions of the manufac- 
turers and the producers of material. At 
many points the present bill seems to have 
met these difficulties more successfully than 
its predecessors. It does not follow that the 
Payne Tariff law of three months hence will 
be altogether like the Payne Tariff bill as in- 
troduced last month. The Senate finance 
committee will have its own ideas, and these 
at many points will be greatly different from 
those of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. In a rough way we may assign 
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THE NEW SENATE OFFICE BUILDING ON CAPITOL HILL, WASHINGTON, 


April to the House discussion of the Payne 
bill, May to the Senate’s development of its 
own measure, and June to the work of the 
conference committees of the two Houses 
which will perfect the bill that is destined 
to become law under Mr. Payne’s name. A 
month hence, the subject will have shaped 
itself in such a way that its bearings will be 
better understood by everybody concerned. 
Meanwhile business men in many lines of in- 
dustry and trade feel that they. know the 
worst, and are inclined to push ahead with 
their undertakings, on the assumption that 
there will be nothing more unfavorable to 
their interests in the final bill than appears 
in the measure as introduced. The one pre- 
vailing desire is for quick work, the adoption 
of a bill, and the adjournment of Congress 
as early in the summer as possible. 


Public interest in the change of 
administration and in the pros- 
pects of tariff revision in a spe- 
cial session of the new Congress somewhat 
overshadowed the work of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress as rounded out in the busy days that 
preceded its final adjournment on March 4. 
The important treaty providing for the arbi- 


of 
Last Congress. 


tration of all outstanding questions between 
the United States and Canada was finally 
ratified with an accompanying memorandum 
expressing the views of Senator Smith and 
others touching certain boundary questions. 
The Brownsville controversy was finally set- 
tled by the enactment of a law permitting 
the re-enlistment of those of the discharged 
soldiers who can establish their innocence. 
‘The naval debate ended in the authorization 
of two 26,000-ton battleships, completing, 
practically, the program that Mr. Roose- 
velt had advocated for the Sixtieth Congress. 
For reasons developed in the recent experi- 
ence of the navy, the marines had been re- 
lieved of sea duty on the ships in ordinary 
times. The great naval experts of the Sen- 
ate think the marines ought to go to sea, and 
they have so ordered it in the appropriation 
bill. But since the Constitution makes the 
commander-in-chief responsible for the han- 
dling and movement of the armies and navies 
of the United States, it would seem to de- 
volve upon President Taft and not Senator 
Hale to say whether marines shall serve on 
land or on water. Some important changes 
in copyright law were duly enacted, and these 
will be more fully explained in a future num- 
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ber of the Review. The extended discus- 
sion of the President’s salary resulted in an 
increase from $50,000 to $75,000 a year. A 
valuable and useful piece of legislative work 
was the completion and adoption of the re- 
vised penal code. ‘The penal laws of the 
United States were first revised in a codified 
form in 1878. A variety of legislative 
changes made a new revision desirable, and 
this was authorized- by Congress in 1897. 
The commissioners then set at work, took 
nine laws in which to exhaust the patience of 
Congress, and in 1907 Congressional com- 
mittees a select committee of members of the 
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MR. ROBERT C. OGDEN, COMMISSIONER TO LIBERIA. 


two Houses took direct charge of the work, 
which has now been satisfactorily completed. 


To Congress took timely action early 
Investigate in March concerning the crisis in 
Liberia. Tiberia. It confirmed the ap- 
pointment of President Taft’s commission 
of three to make an investigating tour of the 
black republic for the purpose of suggesting 
ways and means to rehabilitate its govern- 
ment and general financial and economic con- 
dition. The commissioners are Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden, of New York, whose high stand- 


ing in the community and well-known pub- 


lic spirit will vouch for a thorough and high- 


grade investigation; Mr. W. Morgan Schus- 


ter, formerly collector of customs for the 
Philippines, who has had large experience in 
dealing with tropical and backward peoples; 
and Mr. Emmett J. Scott, private secretary 
to Booker T. Washington. ‘The commission, 
after studying the State Department records 
bearing on Liberia, will at once proceed to 
Monrovia, its capital. In these pages last 
month the backward condition of Liberia was 
described and reference made tc the relations 
of the republic with the surrounding British 
and French colonies. 


pirect Lhe long-awaited bill for reform- 
Nominations In ing the nominating system in 
‘New York State was not ready 
for introduction in the legislature until 
March 19. ‘The completed measure as pre- 
sented on that day differs radically from the 
primary legislation of other States. Indeed, 
the nominating machinery that it seeks to in- 
stall has little in common with the direct pri- 
mary of the Middle West. Under the New 
York plan nominations will be made by party 
committees, but they must be ratified by the 
enrolled voters of the party, and if unworthy 
may be replaced by other nominations made 
by petition. Members of the committees are 
themselves named by petition. Moreover, the 
nominations by committee are to be an- 
nounced seven weeks before the general pri- 
mary is held, and ample opportunity will be 
given to concentrate opposition in case of a 
notoriously unfit candidacy. Publicity is re- 
quired for all the doings of the committees, 
which are accountable to the general body of 
voters. The operation of such a law should 
tend to increase the responsibility of the party 
organization. Every nomination that is made 
by committees will have to be defended, not 
before a small group of delegates in a per- 
functory convention, but before all the voters 
enrolled under the party name. 


oe ext to direct nominations the 
City most important matter to be dealt 
Afairs. with by the New York Legisla- 
ture during the current session is the revision 
of the New York City charter. A commis- 
sion headed by Mr. William M. Ivins has 
reported to the Legislature the results of two 
years’ work on this revision. It was the pur- 
pose of the commission to simplify rather than 
to elaborate. Only the fundamental provi- 
sions of city government were to be retained 
in the organic law. The process of conden- 
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sation and elimination resulted in a document 
of 75,000 words, as contrasted with the old 
charter of 500,000. ‘The changes in the gov- 
ernmental structure were all in the direction 
of concentrating responsibility, reducing the 
number. of elective officials, and consolidating 
administrative boards. ‘The most conspicu- 
ous failure of the old charter,—the provision 
for borough presidents,—is radically amended 
in the new. ‘The borough presidents are 
shorn of their administrative powers and re- 
tained as members of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, which is to be the real 
directorate of the municipal corporation. ‘The 
Board of Aldermen is to be replaced by a 
council of thirty-nine members, serving with- 
out pay. Problems of city development and 
congestion of population will be dealt with 
by a special bureau of the Board of Estimate. 
The Public Service Commission is about to 
take up the consideration of an offer by the 
Interborough Company to build important 
extensions of the subway system in New 
York. The company proposes to expend 
$50,000,000 on these extensions. Mean- 
while the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company proposes to build extensions of its 


underground lines in the city, and a plan has 
been worked out for a new transit system 
around the city’s water fronts. 


The growth of anti-saloon senti- 
ment throughout the country is 
registered in the acts of legisla- 
tures and even more emphatically by the 
direct expressions of voters at the polls. On 
the first day of January last State-wide pro- 
hibitory laws went into effect in North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Alabama. Such a law 
was already in force in Georgia and the Ten- 
nessee Legislature has decreed that after the 
first day of January, 1910, the manufacture 
and sale of liquor in that State shall be for- 
bidden. ‘Texas and Arkansas are likely to be 
the next Southern States to declare for pro- 
hibition, but scores of counties in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and South Carolina are to be reck- 
oned as “ dry” territory because of local-op- 
tion votes. North of the Ohio River, the 
county-option movement in Ohio and In- 
diana is far more formidable to the liquor in- 
terests than any campaign for State prohibi- 
tion that has ever taken place in those com- 
monwealths. About two-thirds of the coun- 
ties have voted against the saloon. In the 
State of Indiana only one county has voted 
“wet.” In Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota many municipalities have gone “ dry.” 
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In three-fourths of the State.of Oregon the 
liquor traffic is prohibited ; in California local 
option has banished the saioon from 180 
cities and towns; the elections of the past 
year have made forty-two Colorado com- 
munities “dry.” These are only a few of 
the outward and visible results of an excep- 
tionally vigorous, resourceful, and apparently 
tireless campaign against the liquor traffic. 


The By the time this Review is in the 
Anthracite Coal hands of its readers it is hoped 
Conferences. shat a satisfactory agreement will 
have been arrived at in the differences be- 
tween the operators and the mine workers in 
the anthracite coal industry. A convention 
had been called by the United Mine Work- 
ers, to be held at Scranton on March 23, to 
consider the refusal of the operators to accede 
to any of the demands of the workers. ‘These 
demands were in brief for a “ closed shop,” 
the collection of the union members’ dues by 
the company, an increase in wages, a shorter 
working day, the recognition of the union by 
the operators, and the reduction in the time 
limit of the working agreement from three 
years to one year. On the subject of recog- 
nition, on which President Lewis had placed 
particular emphasis, the operators said that 
they declined to recognize the United Mine 
Workers of America, chiefly on the ground 
that it was controlled by bituminous mine 
workers, and they met Mr. Lewis and his 
committee merely as representatives of the 
mine workers and not as officers of the union. 
As to granting an increase in wages, the 
operators declared this to be out of the ques- 
tion, inasmuch as any increase in the cost of 
production would necessitate an advance in 
the price of coal, and such advance they de- 
clared impracticable. The wages in the an- 
thracite mining industry were already at a 
high level and could not be increased. On 
the question of an eight-hour day the oper- 
ators held that a change from nine hours 
would reduce the output and increase the cost 
of production by leaving expensive machin- 
ery idle for an additional hour each day. The 
operators stated that they stood, as in the 
past, for the “open shop ”; that they will 
treat union and non-union men alike, and 
would exercise no discrimination in favor of 
or against any worker on account of his mem- 
bership or non-membership in a union. ‘The 
operators offered the mine workers the same 
agreement which has been in operation for 
the past three years, and which expires on 
March 31 of this year. 
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The final upshot of the famous 


The a 
Standard Oil $29,000,000 fine assessed against 


Fine Case. 


the Standard Oil Company by 
Judge Landis has been the entire escape of 
the company from all punishment by virtue 
of acquittal on the second trial. Our readers 
will remember that the decision of Judge 
Landis was appealed to the United States 
Circuit Court, where it was reversed in an 
opinion rendered by Judge Grosscup. ‘The 
case was not appealable to the Supreme Court 
at Washington, and so a new trial had to 
be held under the limitations of Grosscup’s 
decision. This new trial was before Judge 
Anderson, who instructed the jury to bring 
in a verdict of not guilty. ‘The case has 
been involved in so much technicality, both 
as to the law and as to the evidence, that no 
review of it could be valuable unless very ex- 
tended. If the law is not sufficient to punish 
rebates, it must be amended. ‘This is the 
lesson of the decision. 


The Ruch'sBteve 1 He Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
Company Injunc-trict of Columbia, on March 11, 
ton Sustained. — stained the decree of Justice 
Gould of the Supreme Court of the District 
granting an injunction restraining Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank Morri- 
son, officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, from prosecuting a boycott against the 
Buck’s Stove & Range Company, of St. Louis, 
and from publishing it in the Federationist, 
the organ of the American Federation of 
Labor, under the heading ‘‘ We Don’t Pat- 
ronize.’ ‘The decree of the lower court is 
modified, however, on the ground that it went 
too far when it enjoined the publication of 
the Federationist containing any reference 
whatever to the complainant, and that such 
prohibition should apply only to matter pub- 
lished “in furtherance of the boycott.” 
These latter words should be added, in the 
opinion of the court, “ for when the con- 
spiracy is at an end the Federation will have 
the same right that any association or in- 
dividual now has to comment upon the re- 
lations of the complainant with its em- 
ployees.” In a dissenting opinion, Chief Jus- 
tice Shephard stated that whatever the pur- 
pose of matter published in the ‘‘ We Don’t 
Patronize’”’ column of the Federationist, any 
restraint of such publication was in conflict 
with the amendment to the Constitution for- 
bidding the abridgment of the freedom of the 
press, and that the only remedy open to the 
Stove Company lay in a civil action for dam- 
ages and criminal prosecution, 
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Railroad Lhe completed returns of the 
Earnings and operations of the railroads dur- 
‘ ing the year 1908 make a re- 
markable showing. ‘The United States nor- 
mally shows large yearly increases in the 
gross earnings of its railroads, as is natural 
in a country steadily growing in population, 
wealth, and railroad mileage. ‘There were 
only three of the twenty years preceding 1908 
when the railroads did not show increases; 
in 1893 there was a decrease of $16,000,000, 
in 1894 another of $119,000,000, and 1896 
fell behind by the scarcely appreciable sum 
of $1,300,000. But in 1908 we find the 
enormous decrease of $345,000,000 from the 
preceding year, more than twice as much as 
the aggregate of all previous decreases in 
twenty years. This is the most illuminating 
and striking single piece of evidence of the 
setback to industry resulting from the finan- 
cial upheaval of 1907. In net earnings the 
figures do not look so large, as by dint of 
strict economy, and in many cases even dan- 
gerous economy, the railroads reduced the 
loss to about $60,000,000. But the largest 
previous decrease of net earnings in the 
twenty-year period, which came in 1904, was 
less than two-thirds of this sum. That our 
railroad captains are not dismayed by this 
astonishing drop in business is clear from 
their constructive activities. Although there 
were reports in the latter part of March that 
Mr. Harriman was about to retire in ill- 
health, these were promptly denied, and it 
seems obvious that he is getting deeper into 
responsibilities rather than ridding himself 
of them. For instance, he is building an en- 
tire new system in Mexico, some 1800 miles 
of road leading to the west coast and Central 
America, and constitutimg an important ex- 
tension of the Southern Pacific. Thousands 
of miles away in the Northwest Mr. Harri- 
man is vying with Mr. Hill for the rapidly 
developing traffic of the State of Washing- 
ton. A new road with construction of the 
Harriman quality is being built parallel to 
the Northern Pacific into Portland. Still 
farther north Mr. Hill is planning and work- 
ing and struggling with physical, economic, 
and political obstacles to amplify his exten- 
sions of the Great Northern. 


The report of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the year 
1908 was published on March 
18 and makes a very suggestive picture of the 
state of industry in the United States during 
the year following the crisis. The total sales 
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UncLE Sam: “ All right, boys, hurry up and finish the job now, so I can be on my way.” 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


of the corporation for the year were 6,206,- 
932 tons of steel, the smallest reported in any 
year of its history; in 1907 the sales were 
10,564,537 tons. The gross receipts were 
$482,000,000, as against $757,000,000 in 
the year previous. The company earned 4.03 
per cent. on the common stock, as against 
15.6 per cent. in 1907. The total of net 
earnings was $91,847,710; in 1907 it was 
$160,964,673. When the panic came in the 
autumn of 1907 the Steel Corporation was 
midway in gigantic projects of new construc- 
tion, chief among them the new plant at 
Gary, Ind. This work could not, of course, 
be stopped without loss in interest, deprecia- 
tion, and economy of building, and to con- 
tinue it during a period of such radically and 
suddeniy decreased earnings the company was 
forced to encroach heavily on its net work- 
ing capital. This resulted in a reduction of 
its “quick” current assets of nearly $33,- 
000,000 from the high water mark of over 
$221,000,000 at the end of 1907. While 
the Steel Corporation has not made any for- 
mal reduction in the wages of its skilled 
workmen during this period of depression, 
the smaller wages of unskilled: workmen and 
the automatic operation of the bonus system, 
so extensively employed in this company, 
brought the average yearly earnings per man 
to $728 in 1908 from $765 in the year pre- 
ceding. Also the average number of em- 
ployees in 1908 fell to 165,211 from 210,180 
in 1907, and the total wages and salaries 


were $120,510,829, as against $160,825,822 
in 1907. This falling off in sales and earn- 
ings was astonishing enough to come so sud- 
denly in a field of such magnitude and a 
country of such diversified needs. And yet 
with the history of the steel business before 
us, with that commodity appearing succes- 
sively as “ prince or pauper,” the wonder is 
rather that this vast manufacturing business 
after only a few years of existence should 
have been able to pass through a period of 
acute and world-wide depression, find its 
gross turnover suddenly cut full 40 per cent., 
and yet earn net on its half a billion issue of 
common stock a higher rate than the rail- 
roads, as a whole, have ever distributed to 
their bondholders and shareholders. 


The great steel industry has 
been forced to bow to the law of 
supply and demand and lower its 
prices on practically all products except steel 
rails. The mills as a whole are operating on 
a scale of scarcely more than 50 per cent. of 
their capacity, and within the first few weeks 
after the reduction in prices there does not 
seem to have been any very considerable 
stimulus to business resulting from that 
move. It is generally believed that this fail- 
ure on the part of consumers to respond to 
the lower prices is due to tariff uncertain- 
ties. With a radical cutting of the steel 
schedules,—from the manufacturers’ point 
ot view, the proposed 50 per cent. reduction 
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would be such,—consumers believe that still 
lower prices will be open to them. Such a 
condition would undoubtedly mean lower 
wages in the steel industry, and, indeed, re- 
ductions of 10 per cent. in wages have al- 
ready gone into effect with several impor- 
tant concerns, such as the Lackawanna and 
Pennsylvania steel companies, and it is said 
that an additional wage cut in these com- 
panies will be in order if the tariff bill now 
in Congress is passed without a change in 
the new steel schedules. ‘The Steel Cor- 
poration has been criticised in many quarters 
for holding the prices of its products so long 
to the level of the exceptionally prosperous 
years preceding the panic. ‘The apologists 
for this proceeding seem to have reason in 
their argument that the powerful corporation 
maintained prices on an even level in the 
wild prosperity of 1905-7, when it might 
have successfully demanded much more for 
its steel, and that therefore it was justified in 
maintaining the level as long as _ possible. 
One of the promises of the friends of the 
Steel Corporation at the time of its organiza- 
tion was that it would do this thing,—steady 
the price of the basic commodity; that eco- 
nomic upheavals have prevented it from 
achieving an absolute success does not seem 
to be a complete condemnation of the effort. 
It is pretty nearly certain that without the 
concentration of control in the steel industry 
which came with the new century, we should 
have seen in 1903 much lower prices than 
actually obtained ; that in the following three 
or four years there would have been de- 
cidedly higher prices than actually obtained, 
and that now, again, the pendulum would 
have swung lower than we find it in the 
present depression. ‘This rapid change of 
prices would scarcely have been a good thing 
for either producers or consumers. 


Iron and steel are not alone 
among the metals in showing now 
for the first time the full results 
of the inactivity in new construction and in 
trade generally. The price of copper fell in 
the latter part of March practically to twelve 
cents a pound, the lowest figure for several 
years. A number of mines that have been 
active cannot produce the metal profitably at 
this price. “The cost of production, for in- 
stance, even in the Amalgamated Copper 
Company’s mines, is supposed to be over ten 
cents. And yet the total supply of copper 
waiting to be sold is not enough to last more 
than a few weeks when consumption is nor- 
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mal. ‘The fluctuations in the price of this 
metal are so many, so rapid, and so consid- 
erable, that there is, especially in Europe, 
heavy speculation in the commodity when it 
reaches very low prices. In fact,-it is said 
that certain European capitalists always buy 
the metal when quotations fall below twelve 
cents a pound, and take so much of it out of 
the market until the price has had its in- 
evitable rebound. Such purchases have been 
much in evidence during the past month. 


Alarmist reports have been pub- 
lished that the United States 
Government would soon _ be 
forced to sell bonds to meet expenditures, 
that the year’s deficit would be $150,000,- 
ooo, and that many millions of claims are 
already being held up for lack of cash. The 
latest developments show, on the contrary, 
that present conditions and future prospects 
are decidedly reassuring. While it is true 
that in January the national expenditures ex- 
ceeded receipts about $500,000 per day, and 
that the fiscal year showed in the middle of 
March an excess of expenditures of nearly 
$88,000,000, it is also true that the tide has 
already turned. For the first fifteen days in 
March the average excess of outgo over in- 
come averaged only $100,000 a day, and 
Assistant Secretary Coolidge expects the defi- 
cit for the operations of the entire fiscal 
year to come within Mr. Cortelyou’s orig- 
inal estimate of $114,000,000. It is true 
that the Government revenues have suffered 
from the growth of the prohibition movement 
as well as from the decrease in imports due 
to trade depression. But there is ample cash 
on hand, all bills are being promptly paid, 
and as a matter of fact the Treasury’s gen- 
eral fund is at just about the same figure as 
on March 15, 1905, at the beginning of the 
recent administration. The revenues of the 
past few months have shown a decided turn 
for the better, and there is a comfortable 
working Treasury balance of $60,000,000. 
As yet it has not even been necessary to call 
in the reserves in the national depositories. 
There will be another issue of Panama bonds, 
as the work on the Isthmus has called for a 
much larger outlay than was anticipated, and 
there may also be, if the deficit continues to 
grow, a recourse to the issue of 3 per cent. 
Treasury notes, such as were used in the 
panic of 1907. The framers of the new tar- 
iff bill presented to Congress estimate that 
it would produce some $10,000,000 more rev- 
enue from import duties than the old sched- 
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ule, the increased duties on articles and com- 
modities classed as luxuries promising to ex- 
ceed by the amount the loss in revenue re- 
sulting in the heavy reductions on steel, lum- 
ber, hides, and other items broadly classed 
as necessities. In 1907 the revenue of the 
Government from customs duties had reached 
much the largest figure in the history of the 
country, over $333,000,000, but the receipts 
from the internal revenue for that year, 
$270,000,000, were less by $37,000,000 than 
those of the year 1901. In 1908 import 
duties brought only $287,000,000 and inter- 
nal revenues fell to $250,000,000. 


The All-Ameri- GTatifying success marked the 
can Interest in sessions of the North American 
Conservation’ Conservation Conference, which 
held a week’s session in Washington ending 
February 26. ‘There were present delegates 
from Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States, assembled upon the invitation of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to discuss problems of com- 
mon interest and consider how the three 
countries might co-operate for continental 
good. ‘The United States delegates were 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester; Sec- 
retary of State Robert Bacon, and Secretary 
of the Interior James R. Garfield. Canada 
was represented by the Hon. Sydney Fisher, 
Minister of Agriculture; the Hon. Clifford 
Sifton, ex-Minister of the Interior, and Dr. 
Henri S. Beland, M.P., while Mexico sent 
to represent her the Hon. Romolo Escobar, 
former Secretary of Agriculture and Commis- 
sioner of Forestry ; the Hon. Miguel de Que- 
vedo, present Commissioner of. Forestry and 
engineer of the Sanitary Commission, and the 
Hon. Carlos Sellerier, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Inspector of Mines. The declara- 
tion of principles.adopted made recommenda- 
tions for the conservation of the natural 
resources of the three countries, suggested 
the establishment of a permanent commis- 
sion, and urged the calling of a world con- 
servation congress. In accordance with this 
last-named suggestion President Roosevelt 
immediately issued invitations to the world 
powers to appoint delegates to meet at The 
Hague to discuss matters relating to the con- 
servation of natural resources in all the lands 
of the globe. 


Fall of the Wate in February the news dis- 

Newfoundland patches from Newfoundland told 
% of the fall of the Bond govern- 

ment. With the resignation of Sir Robert 
Bond, premier of the colony, came the end 
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of the first chapter of a political crisis which 
has lasted for some years in this island colony 
of Great Britain. Questions of govern- 
mental policy as to public works and the at- 
titude of the colony with regard to the fish- 
eries dispute with the United States have for 
nearly a decade divided the Newfoundland- 
ers into two nearly equal parties, headed re- 
spectively by Sir Robert Bond, the premier, 
and his one-time lieutenant, Sir Edward 
Morris. For the past year the Bond min- 
istry has had only the most precarious hold 
upon power, its supporters in the legislature 
numbering eighteen to an equal number of 
the opposition. The colonial legislature be- 
gan its sessions on March 4 and entered at 
once upon a consideration of the budget re- 
gardless of party lines, the Governor, Sir 
William MacGregor, hoping to get along 
without a premier until the general elections, 
which will be held next fall. 


Arbitrating Meanwhile, gratifying progress 

the Haneriee has been made toward an actual 
‘definite settlement of the fisheries 

dispute between the colony and the United 
States. Last month the State Department 
at Washington made public the personnel of 
the court of arbitration which will finally 
adjust the entire controversy. All of the 
judges are members of the permanent court 
at The Hague. They are Dr. Heinrich 
Lammasch, of Austria, who will act as presi- 
dent and cast the deciding vote; Dr. Luis M. 
Drago, of Argentina; Dr. A. F. de Savorin 
Lohman, of Holland; the Hon. George 














CANADA AND MEXICO CONDOLE WITH UNCLE SAM 
OVER THE DESTRUCTION OF HIS FORESTS, 
From the Herald (Washington). 
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Gray, of Delaware, Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court; and Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Dominion. The counsel of the United 
States will include Chandler P. Anderson, of 
New York; George Turner, of Spokane; 
Samuel J. Elder, of Boston; Charles B. 
Warren, of Detroit; Robert Lansing, of 
Watertown, N. Y.; and Dr. James B. Scott, 
solicitor of the State Department. The gen- 
eral waterways treaty between the Dominion 
of Canada and the United States was ratified 
by the Senate during the closing hours of the 
regular session of Congress. 





pitti The end of the first month in the 
of. life of the restored Cuban Re- 
‘public saw the breaking out of an 
insurrection, which for a time seemed likely 
to assume serious proportions, among the 
rural guards in Santa Clara province, in al- 
most the same sections where the revolution 
broke out against President Palma in August, 
1906. Dissatisfaction over the reorganiza- 
tion of the army under Gen. Pino Guerra is 
alleged to have been the cause of the disaf- 
fection. By the middle of March it was re- 
ported that the revolt had been put down. 
Aside from this incident it may be said that 
the Cubans of all political factions are work- 
ing in harmony, as much, perhaps to avoid 
another American intervention as from higher 
patriotic motives. A number of measures 
long discussed by Cuban political leaders be- 
came law during the past tew weeks, includ- 
ing an amnesty bill, signed by President 
Gomez on March 6, applying to all ac- 
tual prisoners not convicted of ‘“ unnatural 
crimes’; and a bill suspending at the dis- 
cretion of the President the export duty on 
tobacco, sugar, and liquors, imposed by Presi- 
dent Palma to insure the payment of the in- 
terest on the $35,000,000 army-pay loan. 
‘The much-discussed bill forbidding the fur- 
ther purchase of lands in Cuba by aliens was 
defeated, as was also a measure which in sub- 
stance called for the recognition of negroes 
in appointment to offices to the extent of 30 
per cent. of the entire number appointed. 
Congress then adjourned until the 4th of the 
present month. Late in February it was an- 
nounced that the cost of the second American 
intervention had been slightly over $6,000,- 
coo. It should be noted also in passing that 


early last month the Cuban Senate confirmed 
the appointment of Carlos Garcia Velez as 
Cuban minister to the United States to suc- 
ceed Gonzalo Quesada. 
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The adjournment on March 12 
of the regular session of the 
Porto Rican House of Delegates, 
without agreement on a budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year, precipitated a real legisla- 
tive problem in our West Indian Island pos- 
session. For a year there has been a disagree- 
ment between the House of Delegates, which 
is elected by the people and the upper 
house, the Executive Council, dominated by 
the American heads of departments, over 
the appointment of municipal judges. The 
failure of the legislature at both its reg- 
ular session and at the extra session called 
immediately afterwards by Governor Post 
to pass the appropriation bill, necessitated the 
closing of the night schools, the insular li- 
brary, and some other public institutions, be- 
sides interfering with the progress of several 
of the more important public works. Com- 
missions appointed by both the House of Del- 
egates and the Executive Council left San 
Juan for the United States on March 17 to 
endeavor to secure amendments to the or- 
ganic act, in order to avoid a recurrence of 
the present deadlock. The total commerce 
of Porto Rico for the calendar year 1908, it 
is officially announced, amounted to a little 
less than $54,000,000, the exports exceeding 
the imports by approximately $3,000,000. 
According to the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Juan, what Porto Rico needs most just 
now is American citizenship for its people 
and an American market for its coffee. 


Porto 
Rican 
Affairs. 


aus When, 2 December, 1907, the 
Does Zelaya restless republics of Central 
Want ? A : h : -) 
merica came together in a con 

ference of peace and amity and with the 
moral co-operation of Mexico and _ the 
United States solemnly bound themselves by 
treaty and proclamaticn to dwell together in 
harmony and to submit virtually every pos- 
sible cause of disagreement to a court of arbi- 
tration, it was believed by the American peo- 
ple and the world in general that the day of 
violence and revolution for Central America 
had passed forever. The agreement upon 
the perpetual neutrality and integrity of 
Honduras, across whose territory the hostile 
armies of almost any warlike combination 
would have to march before they could meet 
in battle, was believed to have been another 
guarantee of peace. It seems, however, that 
the rival ambitions of President Zelaya, of 
Nicaragua, and President Cabrera, of Guate- 
mala, cannot be satisfied with anything less 
than the domination of the five republics. 























The news from Central America for.the past 
few weeks has seemed to indicate that a test 
of strength was about to be witnessed be- 
tween these two strong men, The overt acts 
were begun by Zelaya, in the massing of 
troops on the Honduran border and the dis- 
patching of an armed force to Cartago (Costa 
Rica), where the international court of arbi- 
tration sits, for the evident purpose of in- 
timidating the judges into a decision favor- 
able to himself in cases now under con- 
sideration. 


The Mexican ON March 17 Secretary of State 
and American Knox sent to Sefior Espinosa, the 
Attitudes. Ni Mi : Ww sh- 
icaraguan Minister at Was 
ington, a vigorous note expressing the de- 
mand of the United States Government for 
the arbitration of the claim of several Amer- 
ican citizens against Nicaragua. At the same 
time three United States cruisers were re- 
ported in the vicinity of the Nicaraguan coast 
and a Mexican gunboat appeared in Nica- 
raguan waters. ‘There is a strong feeling in 
Mexico in favor of armed intervention and 
of some decided vigorous action on the part 
of the Mexican and United States Govern- 
ments which shall thoroughly overawe the 
ambitious Central American statesmen, who 
apparently have no regard for their interna- 
tional obligations or their treaty promises. 


The Naval 10 a people already wrought al- 
— most to a fever heat of appre- 
* hension over the possibility of a 
foreign invasion, as the English have been 
by the electrifying effect of Du Maurier’s 
play “ An Englishman’s Home,” it could not 
fail to be highly disconcerting to hear Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and ‘executive head of the British 
navy, declare solemnly in the House of Com- 
mons (as he did on March 16) : 


Our chief difficulty is that we do not know at 
what rate Germany is building nor when her 
program will be finished, but we know the Ger- 
mans have a law which, when all the ships pro- 
vided under it are completed, will give them a 
navy more powerful ‘than any other in existence. 


Insisting that he referred to Germany “ for 
arithmetical purposes only and without ex- 
Pressing any personal feeling except admira- 
tion for her professional and administrative 
efficiency,” Mr. McKenna pointed out that 
the German Empire’s production of ships, 
guns, and armaments had developed to such 
an extent that “ it would tax the resources of 
British firms to retain superiority in construc- 
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JOSE SANTOS ZELAYA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NICARAGUAN REPUBLIC, 


tion.” No matter at what cost, he con- 
cluded, “ the safety of the country must be 
assured and the limits of the navy must be 
fixed by the progress of foreign powers.” 


Mr. Balfour, the opposition lead- 
er, followed with a sensational 
speech, in which he declared that 
for the first time in relatively modern history 
Great Britain is face to face with a naval 
situation “so new and dangerous that it is 
difficult to realize all it imports.” The pro- 
gram of the government, said Mr. Balfour, 
is utterly insufficient. Britain should use to 
the utmost her enormous resources “ to re- 
store, not a two-power standard (which 
seems now difficult to attain), but a one- 
power standard in the matter of ships of 
first-class power.” Premier Asquith, gravely 
disavowing any friction with or ill-feeling 
toward Germany, insisted that “ as the whole 
national life and security of Great Britain de- 
pend upon her security at sea, the govern- 
ment cannot afford to get behind or slacken 
their efforts.” Mr. McKenna presented fig- 
ures to show that by the end of the year 1912, 
at the present rate of building in both coun- 
tries, Germany would have more ships of 
the Dreadnought type than Great . Britain, 
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The debate was before a crowded 


Profuund ° 
Effect onthe house and made a profound im- 


tion. : 
Nation. Dression upon the country. Even 


the most pronounced opponents of increased 
armaments in Britain have apparently been 
won over by the sensational announcements 
in Parliament. The effect was shown in its 
vete upon the estimates called for in the 
budget, in which the government won by a 
large majority. ‘The estimates for 1909 show 
an increase of more than $14,000,000 over 
the estimate of last year, the total expendi- 
ture authorized being $175,000,000 and the 
building program as finally adopted provid- 
ing for four Dreadnoughts, six protected 
cruisers, besides torpedo destroyers and sub- 
marines. In the course of the debate al- 
ready referred to Mr. Asquith announced 
that the British Government had more than 
once suggested to Germany a mutual reduc- 
tion in naval expenditures, but had always 
been assured that German naval expendi- 
tures were governed solely with reference to 
Germany’s needs and did not depend upon 
Britain’s naval program. England, however, 
the Premier insisted, for her very life’s sake 
must maintain a naval force up to the two- 
power standard. 














“AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME.” 


(In this way the cartoonist of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune pictures the British Premier absorbed in 
questions of external defense, while the militant 
suffragettes are storming Parliament. It should be 
said here that this Review, in company with a num- 
ber of other American periodicals, last month was 
misled by foreign press reports into making the 
statement that the Swedish Parliament had extended 
the right of suffrage to women, This was an error. 
Sweden has simply adopted universal manhood suf- 
frage and proportional representation.) 
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The unusual reference to and 
U8. comparison with Germany in 
open parliamentary debate, it has 
been explained by several leaders in the Com- 
mons, was necessitated by the fact that it is 





ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM HENRY MAY. 
(Active commander-in-chief of the British navy.) 


against the German battleship program that 
England must build. She is reasonably sure 
of her alliance with France, “a war with 
the United States is unthinkable,” Russia is 
no longer a naval power, and the compact 
with Japan provides safety in Asiatic waters. 
There remains only Germany, and, although 
in a debate in the Reichstag on the day fol- 
lowing Mr. McKenna’s sensational remarks, 
Admiral von Tirpitz, German minister of 
the navy, stated that the imperial naval pro- 
gram would not result in the strength set 
forth in Mr. McKenna’s figures at any time 
during the next decade, it is apparently a 
settled conviction in official quarters and 
among the populace generally in both coun- 
tries that Britain and Germany are building 
against each other and that the situation has 
resolved itself into a contest of purses. 
Which nation can hold out the longer? 
During early February that division of Brit- 
ain’s naval strength known as the Channel 
Fleet was abolished, the ships being absorbed 
into the general formation. Admiral Sir 
Charles Beresford has been retired at the age 
limit, and all ships in commission in British 
waters are now placed under command of 
Sir William Henry May. 
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The power of organized labor in 
France has perhaps never been 
more conclusively and dramati- 
cally demonstrated than by the general strike 
of post office, telegraph, and telephone oper- 
ators which for more than a week last month 
upset most of the business of the country, vir- 
tually isolated Paris. from the rest of the 
world, and almost completely paralyzed the 
government’s public activities. The imme- 
diate cause of the trouble was the attempt 
of the union of postal-telegraph employees to 
force the government to withdraw its re- 
cently proclaimed regulation providing for a 
merit system of promotion instead of the old 
traditional system based solely on seniority. 
The application of the new rule was in- 
trusted to M. Julien Simyan, under-secretary 
of posts and telegraphs, an official very un- 
popular with male employees of the post of- 
fice for his alleged favoritism, and with the 
women employed in the telephone service 
(also under government control) for alleged 
systematic and insulting disparagement of 
their services. Sympathetic strikes of other 
male and female employees connected with 
the postal and telephone services, not only in 
the capital but throughout the provinces, in- 
volving in all more than 50,000 individuals, 
caused a tremendous congestion of mail matter 
at the Paris offices, prevented the receipt of 
news by telephone and telegraph all over the 
world, thus causing many newspapers to sus- 
pend publication and embarrassing the govern- 
ment in dealing with the Balkan situation. 


The Strike 
Situation 
in France. 


rane The striking government em- 
tothe  ployees, though organized, are 
State. : 
not members of trade unions, 
French law prohibiting this. ‘The labor or- 
ganizations of the republic are regarded by 
the government as tyrannical, and the gen- 
eral confederation of labor is itself almost an 
avowed revolutionary organization. Indeed, 
the government several times in the last two 
years has dismissed State servants who have 
agitated in favor of affiliating with this or- 
ganization. ‘The situation thus resolved it- 
self last month into a contest between the 
government and the unions of government 
employees, the latter demanding the dismissal 
of the offending Minister Simyan, Premier 
Clemenceau displayed his usual vigor in han- 
dling the situation, employing troops to de- 
liver the mail, and holding the strikers severe- 
ly in hand, By the middle of the month the 
strike had assumed almost the proportions of 
a rebellion, 
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JOSEPH CAILLAUX, FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


(Who has formulated and engineered through the 
Chamber of Deputies a scientific income-tax bill.) 


Seaciiel While the German Empire is 
Tax facing a grave internal political 
in France. os ’ 
crisis over the government’s pro- 
posed revenue measures, as set forth in these 
pages last month, its republican neighbor, 
France, is concerned by a problem equally 
grave and perhaps more difficult of solution. 
When the French budget for the current 
year was adopted (on December 22 last), 
carrying appropriations amounting to more 
than four milliards of francs ($800,000,000), 
the largest budget ever prepared by a French 
ministry, Premier Clemenceau and his min- 
ister of finance, M. Caillaux, jointly an-. 
nounced to parliament that the financial prob- 
lem would be solved by the revenues accru- 
ing from the new tariff law and the income 
tax bill then under discussion in the Cham- 
ber of Duputies. A detailed description of 
the French tariff law is given by Mr. Ogg 
on page 427 this month, in his excellent ar- 
ticle on the general tariff situation in Eu- 
rope. As for the income tax, the measure 
embodying this policy, known as the Cail- 
laux bill, which has been two years making 
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GIOVANNI GIOLITTI, PRIME MINISTER OF ITALY. 


its slow way through the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, was finally adopted by that body on 
March 9 by a very large majority vote. 
‘This measure, which in the opinion of French 
political leaders will be rejected by the 
Conservative Senate, would recast the en- 
tire fiscal system of the republic. The 
French tax system at present is really not a 
system but a complex patchwork of imposts. 
There are taxes on windows and doors, on 
horses and carriages, on bicycles, and on 
many other objects and operations of popu- 
lar life in France. The new law abolishes 
many of these imposts and substitutes a 
rather complexly graduated tax on incomes 
and house rents. : 


How the Prow Lhe bases of taxation under the 
posed Law new measure would be the source 
Would Work. Of the income (those earned be- 
ing taxed less than those derived from inher- 
ited or invested fortunes) and the nationality 
of the taxpayers (aliens paying more than 
French subjects). The law, of course, would 
affect in no way the existing customs duties 
or the indirect taxation through state monop- 
olies in tobacco, matches, and other commodi- 
ties, or the taxes upon sugar, salt, and 
liquors. Minister Caillaux in his speech in 
the Chamber, which had the unusual honor 
of being printed and placarded throughout 
the republic, defended his scheme in detail, 
claiming that it would reduce taxation on 


land, agriculture, and commerce, and that the 
burden would be lifted from the very poor 
classes and adjusted with more fairness to 
the shoulders of the rich. The government 
estimates that the revenue from the new 
taxes will aggregate 694,000,000 francs an- 
nually ($138,800,000). It is not thought 
possible that this or any modified income tax 
bill can become a law, so slow is the French 
method of legislative procedure, before two 
years from date. In the meantime a large 
annual deficit is inevitable. ‘This the min- 
istry proposes to meet by a bond issue, an in- 
crease in the inheritance tax, and a special 
impost on all places where absinthe is sold. 
One of the effects of France’s present finan- 
cial embarrassment of concern to Americans 
is the refusal of the government at Paris to 
assent to the proposal for a two-cent rate of 
postage between the two countries. As yet, 
Minister Caillaux is reported to have de- 
clared, France cannot afford to agre® to this 
proposal. 


On the first and second Sundays 
in March were held the Italian 
general elections for members of 
Parliament. The result was decidedly favor- 
able to the government, which will have the 
support of 350 members in the Chamber of 
Deputies against 158 of the united opposi- 
tion. ‘This is a substantial increase in the 
ministerial strength. It is significant, how- 
ever, of the future of Italian parliamentary 
conditions that the Radicals and Socialists 
gained no less than thirty seats, chiefly at the 
expense of the minor parties, while the Cler- 
icals will hold fourteen seats as against seven 
in the present parliament. ‘The Clericals 
participated in full force in last month’s elec- 
tions for the first time since 1870, Pope Pius 
having released from the observance of the 
non-expedit the voters of the seventy-two 
constituencies, including the three in Rome, 
which comprised the old States of the 
Church. Despite this action on the part of 
the Church, however, Anti-Clerical deputies 
were elected from these three Roman con- 
stituencies, testifying to the strength of this 
party which, it will be remembered, last year 
won a big municipal triumph under Signor 
Nathan, now mayor of the Eternal City. 
Premier Giolitti has been returned by in- 
creased majorities from his own district, 
which includes the earthquake-devastated re- 
gion of Calabria. He remains evidently ar- 
biter of the foreign policy of the kingdom. 
This will still center around the maintenance 


The General 
Election in 
italy. 





















of the Triple Alliance and the cultivation of 
friendship with Great Britain and France. 


isla A parcels-post convention with 
Regulation of Italy and the promise made to 
Immigration. King Victor Emmanuel by Sig- 
nor Marconi that within the next twelve 
months there would be direct wireless com- 
munication between the two countries, were 
features of the news of the past month grati- 
fying to Americans generally. Of threaten- 
ing import, however, and calling for grave 
concern on the part of both Italian and 
American governmental authorities, was the 
sinister demonstration of the power held by 
those secret societies dominating the life of 
Italy’s poor criminal population (the Mafia, 
the Black Hand, the Camorra, and other less 
known societies) which last month were re- 
sponsible for the assassination of Lieut. Jo- 
seph Petrosino, of the New York police 
force. This official was in Italy on a mis- 
sion, sanctioned by the Italian Government, 
connected with the policing of New York’s 
Italian immigrant contingent. It would 
seem to be high time for some international 
agreement as to not only the extradition of 
criminals, but providing for international 
co-operation in the suppression of criminal 
organizations and activities involving more 
than one country. Steps in this direction 
have indeed been taken. By direction of our 
State department, Ambassador Griscom, at 
Rome, has made representations to the Ital- 
ian Foreign Office, urging that the greatest 
energy be used toward the discovery and 
punishment of Petrosino’s murderers. Italy, 
moreover, has formally expressed its desire to 
join the United States in a plan to end the 
spread of crime traceable to members of these 
secret societies that have gained such solid 
footing on Italian soil and in this country. 


Tie February and March were two 
Austro-Servian very uneasy and uncertain months 
‘in European international poli- 

tics. During this period the entire conti- 
nent has been fearing the actual outbreak of 
hostilities over the interminable Balkan tan- 
gle. The relations between Austria and Ser- 
via, becoming acute almost to the point of 
actual rupture, have been the center of the 
crisis. As has been pointed out more than 
once in these pages, the Servian Government 
and people regard the Austrian absorption of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as but a preliminary 
step to the Teutonic conquest of their own 
land. The Austrianization of these provinces 
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and the isolation of Servia and Montenegro, 
surrounded as they are by Austrian and Tur- 
kish territory, a Servian statesman is reported 
to have said last month, means eventual suf- 
focation for his people. A series of diplo- 
matic notes passed between Vienna and Bel- 
grade during the past few weeks, couched in 
the usual equivocal diplomatic language, the 
correspondence really amounting to a diplo- 
matic duel between the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, Baron von Aerenthal, and the Ser- 
vian Foreign Minister, Dr. Milovanovich. 
Austria, relying upon the implied support 
of Germany and the assumed impotence of 
Russia to interfere, has evidently been trying 
to put Servia technically in the position of 
intending to violate the general peace, while 
the Belgrade Government has endeavored to 
get before the world the Servian view of the 
case. In the background may be seen the 
intrigue and play of the forces of the great 
powers for their own diplomatic advantage. 


fein ‘ite By the middle of last month 
vises'” Servia Servia had apparently yielded to 

* the Austrian demand that she 
recognize the Austrian annexation of the two 
provinces and claim no territorial compen- 
sation. In return, it was intimated that the 
Vienna government would consent to certain 
economic concessions in the matter of the 
tariff relations between the two countries. 
The Servian formal surrender is generally 
believed to have been due to pressure brought 
to bear upon the Belgrade government by the 
combined influence of the European great 
powers. It now seems all but certain that 

















FUROPE “ ADVISES ” SERVIA, 


(In this way Fischietio, of Turin, expresses the Ital- 
ian view of Servia’s “surrender” to Austria.) 
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an international conference will actually be 
held to discuss the Balkan situation. A defi- 
nite program submitted by the Italian for- 
eign office on March 18 has, it was reported 
last month, received the approval of all the 
great powers, including Austria and possibly 
even Russia. It comprises four points: 

(1) A formal registration of the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. (2) A formal reg- 
istration of Bulgaria’s agreement to pay an in- 
demnity to Turkey. (3) A modification of Ar- 
ticle 29 of the Berlin treaty affecting the reia- 
tions of Austria and Montenegro. (4) An ac- 
knowledgmert that Servia raises no claims, ac- 
cording to her own declaration. 

The commercial concessions to Servia 
would be arranged for by direct negotiations 
between the two powers directly concerned. 


On March 16 Russia and Tur- 
key signed the agreement, out- 
lined in these pages last month, 
regarding Bulgaria’s payment for recognition 
of her independence. A fortnight before a 
protocol signed between Austria and Turkey 
definitely disposed of the difficulties between 
these two powers. ‘Therefore, despite the 
war preparations which Servia continues to 
make, and despite the bellicose assertions in 
the Austrian press as to the necessity for an 
Austro-Hungarian occupation of Belgrade, 
it may be assumed that combined Europe will 
not permit the peace to be broken. It is a 
foregone conclusion that the Austrian action 
in annexing the two provinces will be legal- 
ized by the conference. It is also true be- 
yond a doubt that Russia is not ready to 
champion at the point of the sword the cause 
of the Slav races in the Balkans. These two 
facts, barring always :ome hot-headed act on 
the part of the Servians themselves, would 
seem to assure a continuance of peace. 


The 
General 
Situation. 


Leading and over-shadowing all 
other topics of interest and con- 
cern to the Russian people, and 
indeed to the rest of the world in its relation 
to Russia, last month were the sensational 
developments, so far-reaching in their in- 
fluence, of the now famous Azeff case. The 
significance of the revelations in this case to 
Russia present and future is set forth on an- 
other page this month (463). Disclosures 
of such social, political, and moral degen- 
eracy as these are of vastly more serious im- 
port to a nation’s future than could possibly 
be the favorable condition of Russian finance 
as set forth by Minister Kokovtsev. 


Russian 
Finances. 


a debate on the budget in the Duma early 
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last month the Finance Minister referred to 
Russia’s immense gold reserve (approximately 
$600,000,000), which, he declared, gave for- 
eign investors confidence in the country’s re- 
sources and in the patriotism and good sense 
of its governing classes. “The debate, how- 
ever, brought out some keen criticism of the 
budget, which, it was pointed out, is founded 
almost entirely on indirect taxes imposing 
hardships on the great mass of the popula- 
tion while the wealthier classes escape tax- 
ation almost entirely. 


Of course, the Russian people are 
still vitally interested in the 
Balkan situation, and it may be 
(as is claimed in the European press gener- 
ally) that the St. Petersburg government 
still holds the key to the question of war 
and peace. Other items of interest from 
Russia during the past few weeks have been 
the announcement by the imperial department 
of the interior that the activity of courts-mar- 
tial would hereafter be limited; the proposal 
of the ministry of education to build many 
new primary schools throughout the empire 
during the present year; the dissolution of 
the Finnish Diet, new elections being ordered 
for May 1; the abolition, by imperial order, 
of the use of drums in the army in time of 
war; and the progress of Russia’s disagree- 
ment with China over the municipal adminis- 
tration of the city of Harbin in Manchuria. 
This matter is discussed at greater length in 
a subsequent paragraph. 


Other 
News from 
Russia. 


China, One of the first communications 
Korea, and received by President Taft from 
vapan. —_forei ts was the pri- 
gn governments was the p 

vate letter which came last month from the 
Chinese regent, Prince Chun, reviewing the 
Manchurian situation and explaining the at- 
titude taken by the regency in regard to 
China’s foreign policy generally. Lasting 
peace in the East, declares the Regent, de- 
pends upon the return of the Japanese to their 
own country, not only from Manchuria, but 
also from Korea. China “ sees difficulties in 
the way of a Japanese withdrawal from 
Korea in the immediate future,” but is con- 
vinced that ultimately Japan will retire 
wholly from her occupation of territory on 
the Asiatic mainland. Shortly after the news 
dispatches had recorded the reception of this 
letter it was announced in a newspaper of 
Seoul, Korea, and the announcement copied 
generally throughout the journals of the Far 
East and Europe, that Japan had finally de- 
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termined to “annex” Korea. The an- 
nouncement included a statement that Prince 
Ito, the Japanese Resident-General of Korea, 
who has been on an “ extended absence” in 
Japan, would not return to Seoul, but would 
be succeeded by General Terauchi, Minister 
of War in the Tokio cabinet. Just the 
method to be pursued in bringing about the 
annexation so as not to violate the letter of 
treaty rights and international agreements it 
was not stated. Public statements, however, 
by Japanese officials in Korea, emphasizing 
the need of the Hermit Kingdom for Japan- 
ese protection, have been more frequent dur- 
ing recent months. 


An elaborately prepared report 
for the year 1907 of the “ Re- 
forms and Progress in Korea” 
initiated and now being carried on by the 
Japanese administration, has just been issued 
in English, which makes an excellent show- 
ing. In the building of highways and rail- 
roads particularly the administration of 
Japan has made gratifying progress, as is evi- 
dent from the accompanying map which we 
reproduce from the report in question. The 
commerce of Korea, according to the latest 
available figures, now approximates $35,- 
000,000 annually. Of this amount Japan 
controls about 75 per cent., China 6 or 7 per 
cent., and England and the United States 
about 5 per cent. each. The American trade, 
however, may be considered a larger propor- 
tion of the total than would be indicated by 
this percentage, since a considerable amount 
of American goods are sold in Korea by the 
Japanese merchants. 


What Japan 
1s Doing in 
Korea. 


China’s plans for internal re- 
forms continue to occupy the time 
and tax all the resources of the 
new administration. Several problems in 
her foreign relations, however, have also 
been vexing her recently. ‘The anti-opium 
campaign is both foreign and domestic in its 
significance, while the Russian aggressions at 
Harbin, in Manchuria, are of perhaps purely 
foreign import. The net results of the re- 
cent international anti-opium conference, 
held at Shanghai from February 1 to 26, 
were embodied in a series of resolutions, urg- 
ing upon all governments of the world the 
necessity for drastic measures to control the 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
morphia and other harmful manufactured 
Products of opium; an international scientific 
Investigation of the so-called opium reme- 


The 
International 
Conference 
on Opium. 
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dies; the adoption by all maritime countries 
of measures to prevent the shipment of opium 
to any country prohibiting its entry; laws to 
suppress opium smoking; and a rigid appli- 
cation of the pharmacy laws of all countries 
of the world to the subjects of these coun- 
tries in consular districts, concessions, and 
settlements in China. The difficulties be- 
tween Russia and China centering about the 
municipal administration of the city of Har- 
bin arise from the fact that according to its 
contract the railroad company has a right to 
participate in the administration of the city 
while the administration of the railroad is 
conducted by the Russian minister of finance, 
and the Chinese still claim the exclusive 
municipal authority. Protests have already 
been made by the government of China and 
the consular representatives of the United 
States against the recent action of General 
Horvath, Russian administrator and acting- 
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REAR-ADMIRAL SEATON SCHROEDER, 


(Who last month succeeded Rear-Admiral Sperry 
in active command of the battleship fleet which has 
just returned from its round-the-worid trip.) 


consul, in expelling from the city Chinese 
merchants who refuse to pay taxes to Russia, 
China’s firm attitude in this question has done 
much to restore her prestige with the Man- 
churian population, which since the Russo- 
Japanese war, has been subjected to the 
harsh, uncertain military rule of both Rus- 
sia and Japan. In an early issue of the RE- 
VIEW we are planning to publish from the 
pen of a writer on the spot an outline of the 
administrative problems of Manchuria and 
the agricultural possibilities of that vast 
region. 


The Inter. Lhe decisions of the International 
national Naval Conference, in session in Londer 

Conferences from December 4 to February 
26, amount to a definite agreement upon a 
code of naval warfare. In brief, the deci- 
sions have to do with what is contraband of 
war, when a neutral ship containing contra- 
band may be sunk, and the question of com- 
pensation therefor. Ten maritime nations 
were represented, the American delegates be- 
ing Rear-Admiral Charles H. Stockton and 
Prof. George Grafton Wilson, of Brown 
University. Every point debated by the con- 





ference was settled except that regarding the 
conversion of merchant ships into ships of 
war by belligerents. On that point the dele- 
gates found it impossible to agree. The re- 
sult of the deliberations is in effect a radical 


modification of the Declaration of Paris, most’ 


of the sixty-nine articles of the code agreed 
upon, however, being highly technical in 
character and phraseology. ‘The event of 
significance to the organization of the United 
States Navy itself during recent weeks was 
the hauling down of the flag of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sperry, who had commanded the bat- 
tleship fleet on its homeward voyage. He 
has been succeeded by Rear-Admiral Seaton 
Schroeder, formerly in command of the third 
division of the fleet. Admiral Sperry retires 
from active service in September. Admiral 
Schroeder is still two years from the age 
limit. 


Changes in the tariff policies and 
schedules of more than one of the 
European and American nations 
have attracted a great deal of the world’s at- 
tention during the past months, and the peo- 
ple of the United States will find useful and 
interesting an analysis of the tariff policies 
and conditions in European countries to-day. 
On another page this month (427) appears 
an analysis of these policies and conditions 
which is well worth studying by a close 
student of international economic relations. 
It should not be forgotten that tariff differ- 
ences not only influence business conditions, 
but frequently endanger political relations. 
Servia’s enmity against Austria-Hungary is 
largely due to the severe tariff restrictions 
the Vienna government has put upon Austro- 
Servian trade. The internal relations of the 
Dual Monarchy are always complicated by 
the tariff disagreements of Hungary and 
Austria prope:. while Russia and Germany 
have more than once been close to a very bit- 
ter state of affairs over matters of tariff. 
Late in February, after an exciting debate of 
two days, Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s “ tariff 
reform” (in England this expression means 
“ protection”) amendment to the address in 
reply to King Edward’s speech from the 
throne, was defeated in the House of Com- 
mons by a large majority. It should be 
said in passing also that early in March the 
Russian Government made Vladivostok, Si- 
beria, hitherto free, a closed port of entry, 
this action affecting a large traffic in Ameri- 
can goods. Russia herself is preparing for a 
readjustment of her tariff system. 


World Aspects 
of Tariff 


Problems. 


























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 18 to March 19, 1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


February 18.—The Senate passes the Post- 
Office appropriation bill ($232,000,000) and rat- 
ifies the agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain providing for the submission 
to the Hague court of the Newfoundland fishery 
dispute....The House passes the bill amend- 
ing the Penal Code. 

February 19.—The Senate passes the Army 
and Pension appropriation bills....The House 
passes the Fortifications bill. 

February 20.—The Senate passes the Indian 
appropriation bill....The House passes the 
Diplomatic, Military Academy, Public Build- 
ings, and Rivers and Harbors appropriation 
bills. 

February 22.—The Senate adopts a resolution 
continuing the present committees to the next 
session.... The House debates the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill. 

February 23.—The Senate passes the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.) providing 
for a commission to consider cases of discharged 
negro soldiers; the Fortifications bill and the 
Diplomatic and Consular bill are also passed.... 
The House considers the Sundry Civil appro- 
priation bill. 

February 24.—The Senate discusses the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill....The House rejects 
Senate amendments to the Legislative appro- 
priation bill increasing the salaries of the Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, the Speaker of the House, 
and other officials, and creating an Under Secre- 
tary and Fourth Assistant Secretary of State. 

February 25.—The Senate considers the for- 
estry provision of the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill....The House adopts the amendment 
to the Sundry Civil appropriation bill restrict- 
ing the Secret Service. 

February 26.—The Senate passes the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill....The House passes 
the Sundry Civil appropriation bill, refusing an 
appropriation for the prosecution of the United 
States Steel Corporation for absorbing the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Company. 

February 27—The Senate passes the Rivers 
and Harbors appropriation bill....The House 
passes the General Deficiency appropriation bill 
and the Senate bill providing an opportunity 
for negro soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry 
to make themselves eligible for reinstatement. 

March 1.—The Senate passes the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill ($139,000,000)....The House 
Passes the Forest Reserve bill and agrees to_the 
final conference report on the Army, Navy, and 
Fortifications bills. 

March 2.—The Senate passes the General De- 
ficiency appropriation bill....The House, by a 
vote of 172 to 175, defeats the Postal Subven- 
tion bill and agrees to conference reports on the 
Agricultural, Rivers and Harbors, and Public 
Buildings bills. 
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(Who goes from the Post-office Department in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet te that of the Navy under Mr. 
Taft, and who holds the views of both Presidents re- 
garding the need of a strong and up-to-date naval 
armament.) 


March 3.—Both branches agree to the confer- 
ence report on the Legislative appropriation bill 
increasing the President’s salary by $25,000.... 
The Senate passes the Penal Code amendments 
....The House passes the Copyright Amend- 
ment bill and agrees to conference reports on 
the remaining appropriations bills. 

March 4.—The Senate ratifies the Canadian 
Boundary Waters treaty and adjourns without 
date; the Senate of the Sixty-first Congress is 
called to order by Vice-President Sherman and 
new members are sworn in....The House com- 
— unfinished business and adjourns without 

ay. 

March 15.—The Sixty-first Congress meets 
in. special session....Mr. Cannon (Rep., III.) 
is re-elected Speaker of the House and a reso- 
lution amending the rules is adopted. 

March 16.—President Taft transmits a mes- 
sage pointing out the necessity for revision of 
the tariff....Speaker Cannon announces the 
personnel of the Rules and Ways and Means 
Committees of the House. 

March 17.—In the House, Mr. Payne (Rep., 
N. Y.), chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee, introduces the tariff bill, which is re- 
ferred back to the committee. 

March 18.—The House passes the bill provid- 
ing for the taking of the thirteenth census; the 
tariff bill is reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

March 19.—The Senate receives the census 
bill from the House....A new ship-subsidy bill 
is introduced in the House. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


February 18—Herbert Knox Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, transmits to the Presi- 
dent a report on the organization of the tobacco 
combination. 

February 20.—Governor Hughes, of New 
York, presents his views on direct primaries at 
the Brooklyn Young Republican Club. 

March 1.—Dr. W. D. Crum, the negro collec- 
tor of the port of Charleston, S. C., sends his 
resignation to President Roosevelt....The ma- 
jority of the legislative committee appointed to 
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investigate New York City’s finances recom- 
mends the defeat of the measure to increase 
debt limit, while the minority supports the 

ill. 

March 2.—According to a decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
must dispose of all its trolley holdings in 
Massachusetts before July I. 

March 4.—William Howard Taft is inaugu- 
rated President of the United States and James 
Schoolcraft Sherman Vice-President....Sena- 
tor Isaac Stephenson (Rep.) of Wisconsin, is 
re-elected to the United States Senate by the 
Wisconsin Legislature on the twenty-third bal- 
lot, receiving 63 out of 125 votes cast. 

March 5.—President Taft makes the following 
cabinet nominations, which are immediately con- 
firmed by the Senate: Secretary of State, Phi- 
lander C. Knox, of Pennsylvania; Secretary of 
the Treasury, Franklin MacVeagh, of IIlinois; 
Secretary of War, Jacob McGavock Dickinson, 
of Tennessee; Secretary of the Navy, George 
von L. Meyer, of Massachusetts; Secretary of 
Agriculture, James Wilson, of Iowa; Secretary , 
of the Interior, Richard A. Ballinger, of Wash- 
ington; Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
Charles Nagel, of Missouri; Attorney-General, 
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George W. Wickersham, of New York; Post- 
master-General, Frank H. Hitchcock, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

March 6.—President Taft issues a call for a 
special session of Congress to convene on 
March 15. 

March 8.—The New York City Charter Com- 
mission makes its report to the Legislature. 

_ March 9.—William Loeb, Jr., assumes the du- 
ties of Collector of the Port of New York. 

March 13.—Police chiefs in our large cities 
are asked to arrest persons suspected to be mem- 
bers of the Black Hand. 

March 15.—Bills amending the Public Service 
Commission laws are introduced in the New 
York Legislature. 

March 16.—George T. Oliver (Rep,) is elected 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature to succeed 
Philander C. Knox in the United States Senate. 

March 18.—Robert C. Ogden, W. Morgan 
Schuster, and Emmett J. Scott are named as 
members of the commission to investigate con- 
ditions in Liberia. 

March 19.—A direct-nominations bill is intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-—FOREIGN. 

February 18—Twenty-eight woman  suffra- 
gists are arrested in Downing Street and Par- 
liament Square, London. 

February 19.—Ten of the English suffragists 
are sent to jail for terms of from one month to 
six weeks....A royal commission is appointed 
to inquire into university education in London. 

February 22—The Finnish Diet is dissolved 
by order of the Czar of Russia. 

February 23.—An order is issued in Servia 
that no passports be issued to men whose age 
makes them available for military service. 
The French tariff commission adopts an amend- 
ment restoring the old minimum and maximum 
rates on all oils except cotton-seed, which is to 
pay a duty of twenty-five francs on each 100 
kilos. 

February 24.—Nearly thirty English suffra- 
gists are arrested in Parliament Square, Lon- 
don, for trying to force an entrance into the 
houses of Parliament. 

February 25.—The Newfoundland government 
of Sir Robert Bond resigns. 

February 28.—A Russian military court at 
Kiev sentences three men to death, twenty-one 
to penal servitude, and ten to imprisonment for 
revolutionary activity. 

March 2.—Scott Dickson, Unionist tariff re- 
former, defeats Gibson Bowles, Liberal free- 
trader, in a contest for a Glasgow seat in the 
British Parliament. 

March 6.—President Gomez, of Cuba, signs 
the general amnesty bDill....Members of the 
Russian Duma sharply attack the government’s 
system of suppressing revolutionary agitations 

.. President Gomez, of Venezuela, forbids ex- 
President Castro to enter the country. 

March 7.—The Giolitti ministry is victorious 
in the Italian elections. ...The police of Warsaw 
arrest 178 students at a “university meeting. 


March 9.—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
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THREE OF THE ASSISTANT HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS RECENTLY APPOINTED AT WASHINGTON. 


by vote of 407 to 156, passes the income-tax 
bill.... Lieutenant Arnold, of the Belgian army, 
is sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment for 
atrocities in the Congo. 

March 12.—The British naval estimates show 
an increase of $14,116,000 over those of last 
year.... France faces a large deficit in revenues. 

March 13.—The French ministers of marine 
and finance reach an agreement on naval appro- 
priation measures....A general strike of teleg- 
raphers is begun in Paris. 

March 15.—A general strike of postal and tel- 
egraph employees in Paris is called; numbers of 
telephone employees and railway mail clerks 
vote to support the movement. 

March 17.—The strike of the French state 
employees in the telegraph, telephone, and mail 
services spreads rapidly; the country is prac- 
tically isolated ; the government refuses to make 
concessions. 

March 19.—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 368 to 211, sustains the govern- 
ment’s refusal to treat with the striking tele- 
graph and telephone employees. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


February 18—An extraordinary council of 
ministers is held in St. Petersburg to consider 
the situation in the Balkans. 


February 19.—The scheme of the Russian 
Bank to give financial aid to the Shah of Persia 
is vetoed by the Russian finance minister.... 
All the powers represented at the International 
Naval Conference, with the exception of Amer- 
ica, agree on the final terms of the code.... 
Bulgaria again asks the powers to recognize her 
independence....Two bills which prohibit Jap- 
anese from fishing in Hawaiian waters are in- 
troduced in the Hawaiian legislature....Presi- 


dent Roosevelt formulates a call for an inter- 
national conference to consider the conservation 
of natural resources. 


February 20.—Baron Moncheur, Belgian min- 
ister to the United States, is transferred to Con- 
stantinople ; he will be succeeded at Washington 
by Count de Buisseret Steenbecque, recently 
Belgian minister to Morocco. 


February 21.—The powers, replying to a note 
of protest from the Porte, say that Bulgarian 
independence will not be recognized until an 
agreement with Turkey has been reached. 


February 22—The United States Govern- 
ment asks the delegates to the International 
Naval Conference to make a declaration that 
the prize court at The Hague be regarded as 
one of arbitration and not of appeal. 


February 23——A patent agreement between 
the United States and Germany is signed at 
Washington. 

February 24.—The Russian Government takes 
steps to prevent railway officials on the line west 
of Harbin from using violence toward Chinese 
who have refused to pay taxes. 


February 25.—The delegates to the Interna- 
tional Naval Conference in London agree on a 
new code for naval warfare....The Interna- 
tional Opium Commission at Shanghai finishes 
its labors....The declaration of policy by the 
new premier of Servia is peaceful....The re- 
gency of China sends a private letter to Pres- 
ident-elect Taft, stating China’s policy with re- 
gard to the United States and other nations.... 
Russia expresses a desire to meet the wishes of 
the United States in reaching a settlement with 
China regarding Harbin and Manchuria. 

February 26.—Austria and Turkey sign a pro- 
tocol settling the question of compensation for 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
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the powers accept the offer of France as media- 
tor in the Austro-Servian dispute....The dele- 
gates to the International Naval Conference in 
London sign and seal their findings....The 
North American Conservation Conference rec- 
ommends joint and co-operative action by the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

March 12.—The American-Panaman-Colom- 
bian treaty is reported favorably in the national 
assembly at Bogota....Diplomatic intercourse 
between the United States and Nicaragua is 
broken off. 

March 15.—Advices from St. Petersburg give 
details of atrocities by Persian Government 
troops on the frontier....It is announced in 
Washington that the United States and Great 
Britain have reached an agreement on the per- 
sonnel of The Hague tribunal which is to con- 
sider the Newfoundland fisheries dispute. 

March 16.—Conference between Chinese and 
Russian officials to settle the Harbin dispute 
begin at Peking....Senor Rojas is appointed 
Venezuelan minister to the United States. 

March 18.—Great Britain, France and Russia 
call on Servia to enter upon peaceable negotia- 
tions with Austria-Hungary; a conference of 
the powers to ratify the agreement between 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey concerning Bosnia 
and Herzegovina seems likely....The Italian 
Government proposes to the United States a 
conference on Italian immigration. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


February 18.—Fifty villages (estimated) are 
wiped out by an earthquake in Persia....The 
North American Conservation Conference meets 
at the White House, Washington. 

February 19—Chairman Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, announces that all cuts 
in prices will be met. 

February 21.—Many persons perish in snow- 
storms in southwestern Russia; all traffic is, 
blocked....Heavy earthguake shocks are felt. 
in the district of Elche, Spain....The Ameri- 
can battleship fleet, returning from its voyage 
around the world, comes to anchor on the 
Southern Drill Grounds off Hampton Roads.... 
A mob in South Omaha, Neb., wrecks thirty 
houses occupied by Grecks in an effort to drive 
the Greeks from the city. 

February 22—The American battleship fleet 
is reviewed by President Roosevelt in Hampton 
Roads....The wage rate of the Welsh miners 
is reduced 5 per cent. by the South Wales Coal 
Conciliation Board. 

February 23.—The aerodome Silver Dart cov- 
ers half a mile at a height of thirty feet at Bad- 
deck, N. S....The United States Supreme 
Court affirms the verdict of the Circuit Court 
imposing a fine of $108,000 on the New York 
Central Railroad Company for granting sugar 
rebates. 

February 26.—A national interdenominational 
brotherhood of Protestant laymen, representing 
organizations with a membership of over 1,000,- 
000, is formed at Pittsburg....The trustees of 





Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., de- 
cide to discontinue the coeducational system. 

February 27.—Important reductions in trans- 
continental freight rates are announced in Chi- 
cago. 
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_ March 2.—The steamship Mauretania estab- 
lished an eastbound record of 4 days, 20 hours, 
rie 2 minutes, her average speed being 25.28 
nots. 


March 3.—Heavy snow hampers traffic in the 
streets of Berlin, Germany. 


March 4.—Severe weather conditions cut off 
telegraphic communication with Washington, 
D. C., and delay many trains carrying passengers 
to the inauguration of President Taft. 

March 6.—Ten persons are reported killed by 
avalanches in Austria. 


March 8.—The aerodome Silver Dart covers 
eight miles in 11 minutes and 15 seconds at Bad- 
deck, N 

March 9.—The Supreme Court of Missouri 
affirms the decree ousting the Standard Oil 
Company from the State, but suspends the rul- 
ing in the case of the Waters-Pierce Company. 

March 10.—A jury in the federal court at 
Chicago returns a verdict of not guilty in the 
Government’s prosecution of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana for accepting rebates from 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

March 11.—The anthracite coal operators, at 
a conference in Philadelphia, refuse all the de- 
mands of the mine workers and make a counter 
proposition that the present agreement be con- 
tinued for another three years....The Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia affirms 
with modifications the decree of the lower court 
enjoining the American Federation of Labor 
from interfering with the business of the Bucks 
Stove & Range Company. 

March 13.—Detective Petrosino, of the New 
York City police force, is murdered at Palermo, 
Sicily, by agents of the Black Hand. 

March 14.—The German ship Margretha is 
sunk in a collision with the Norwegian steamer 
Mascot; twenty men of the former vessel are 
drowned. 

March 17.—A $300,000 Naval Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, the gift of John 
D. Rockefeller, is dedicated at Norfolk, Va. 


OBITUARY. 


February 18.—Sir Frederick Will, organizer 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 70....Dr. Thomas Lan- 
caster, of Philadelphia, a specialist in climatol- 
ogy, 7' 

February 19.—Rear-Admiral Charles S. Cot- 
ton, U. S. N., retired, 66....The Countess de 
Chabrillan, a well-known French author and 
actress, 85. 

February 20.—Carroll D. Wright, president of 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass., . Dr. 
Frederick Irving Knight, for many years an in- 
structor and clinical professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, 

February 22.—Dr. William Tillinghast Bull, 
the well-known surgeon, of New York City, 60. 

February 24.—Rear-Admiral Samuel _ R. 
Franklin, U. S. N., retired, 84. 

February 25.—Sir John Watts Reid, K.C.B., 

..Cardinal Sanchez y Hervas, Archbishop 
of Toledo, 71....John Boyd Thacher, twice 
Mayor of Albany, N. Y., 61....John H. Put- 
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terill, general secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of London, England, 55. 

February 26—Emmanuel Poire, known as 
Caran d’Ache, the famous French cartoonist, 51 
(see page 496).... Portus Baxter Weare, one of 
the first exploiters of the Klondike, 67....Edwin 
Goodall, former president of the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, 65....Rev. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 87. 

February 27—J. O. Carter, for many years a 
prominent figure in the business and political 
life of Hawaii, 73....Dr. Robert A. Murray, 
president of the New York Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence, 57. 

February 28.—William M. McKelvy, the Pitts- 
burg oil man and president of the Portland 
Cement Company, 70....Prof. James W. Moore, 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 65....Albert 
Midlane, a noted authority on hymnology, 84. 

March 1.—Judge John Kelvey Richards, of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 53. 
....Dr. Daniel R. Brower, of the Rush Medi- 
cal College, Chicago, 70....Elias Jackson 
(“Lucky”) Baldwin, the California pioneer 
and racing man, 81. 

March 2.—Baron Guenzberg, representative 
of the Jews before the Russian Government, 
76....Wesley Hunt Tilford, vice-president of 
the Standard Oil Company, 59. 

March 3.—Rev. William Wilberforce Rand, 
D.D., of the American Tract Society, 93. 

March 4.—Judge Hosea Townsend, former 
Member of Congress from Colorado, 69.... Prof. 
Joseph W. Carr, of the University of Maine, 38. 
....Alexandre Charpentier, the French sculptor. 

March 5.—Col. Elijah E. Myers, architect and 
designer of public buildings, 77....Dr. Martin 
H. Boye, a chemist of note, 97. 

March 6.—Joseph W. Blythe, general solicitor 
of the Burlington railroad system, 59. 

March 7.—Mrs. Sara King Wiley Drummond, 
poet and descriptive writer, 37....Rev. James 
William Richard, D.D., of the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary of Gettysburg College, 65. 

March 8—Brig.-Gen. William Adams Olm- 
stead, a veteran of the Civil War, 75....Ex- 
Congressman Washington F. Willcox, of Con- 
necticut, 75. 

March 9.—Hinton Rowan Helper, author of 
“The Impending Crisis in the South,” 80... 
A. D. Remington, pioneer in the wood-pulp in- 
dustry of northern New York, 82.... John But- 
terfield, a pioneer of transcontinental transpor- 
tation, 82. 

March 10.—Major Edmond Louis Gray Zalin- 
ski, U. S. A., retired, inventor of the dynamite 
gun, 60....Prof. Mark Vernon Slingerland, of 
Cornell University, 45.... Patrick H. Lawlor, a 
well-known arboriculturist, 70....Col. Charles 
H. Weygant, a veteran of the Civil War, 70. 

_ March 11.—Dr. Thaddeus A. Reamey, of Cin- 
cinnati, an authority on gynecology, 80 
March 12,—Hugh Oakley Arnold-Forster, for- 
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REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


(Last of a famous group of Brooklyn, N. Y., clergy- 
men.) 


merly British Secretary of State for War, 54.... 
Gen. Henry B. Osgood, U. S. A., retired, 65. 


March 13.—Gen. William J. Palmer, of Colo- 
rado Springs, railroad builder and philanthro- 
pist, 72. 

March 14.—Archbishop Yznik Abahoony, head 
of the Armenian church in North America, 66. 


March 15.—Mrs. Elinor MacCartney Lane, the 
novelist, 45....Augustus Toedteberg, a well- 
known bibliophile, 85. 

March 16.—George Thorndike Angell, known 
as “the friend of dumb animals,” 86. 

March 17.—William Wirt Howell, of New 
Orleans, lawyer and author, 76....Ex-President 
William W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, 
65....Dr. John William Jones, known as the 
historian of the Confederacy, 73.. 

March 18.—Rear-Admiral Edward Trask 


Strong, U. S. N., retired, 60. 

March 19.—Bishop George De N. Gillespie, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of western 
Michigan, 90. 
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WELL BEGUN AND WELL DONE, 
From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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TROUBLES BEGIN. 





There will be the dickens to pay in the Fourth Estate before long. From the Sun (Baltimore), 
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A NEW RIDER. 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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AND AS HE WOULD LOOK IF 
THEY HAD THEIR WAY. 
From the Post (Cincinnati). 


TO THE INSURGENTS, 














WITHOUT 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 
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“THE PEOPLE? TOMMYROT!”’ 
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SEEKING SHE RUBBLE REPUTATION EVEN AT THE 
CANNON’S MOUTH. 
From the Anerican (New York). 


Mr. Cannon's especial prominence last month, 
owing to his re-election as Speaker and the contest 
over the House rules, leads us to present here a dis- 
tinct ‘‘Cannon page” of cartoons, showing the 
familiar cigar tilted at various angles according to 
mood and disposition. 
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THE BARTENDER’S TREAT, 


From the North 1merican (Philadelphia), 
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Conpuctors: “ Which way, madame, up or down?” 
From the Globe Democrat (St. Louis). 


The revision of the tariff has been a favorite topic 
with the cartoonists during the past month, and, 
from the multitude of cartoons published in the 
daily press, we have had space for only six which we 
present on this and the following page. Each of the 
cartoons presents a different phase of the contro- 
versy. Mr. Johnson, of the Philadelphia Press, pic- 
tures tariff revision as an early caller at the door 
of the White House, This urgency is certainly in 
harmony with the well-known wishes of the dis- 










































NO “ PASSING SHOWER.” 


Tue TarirF: “I don’t think this will blow over; 
it looks like the real thing.” 
From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle (New York). 


tinguished occupant. In Mr. Donnell’s cartoon, from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Madame Tariff aston- 
ishes the revision elevator boys by calmly announcing 
that she desires to go, not simply up or down, but 
“both ways.” ‘Those citizens who have long believed 
that our infant industries have outgrown the neces- 














AN EARLY CALLER. 
From the Press (Philadelphia). 





“CONFOUND THESE JIG-SAW PUZZLES!” 
From the Press (New York). 


































PLENTY OF BALLAST. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


sity for protection will find their view amusingly 
expressed in the cartoon by Mr. Harding, of the 
Brooklyn Lagle. In the Philadelphia Inquirer car- 


























FOR LOW-BROWED POLITICIANS. 


NO CHANCE 
From the Traveler (Boston). 
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Tue TARIFF: “ Don’t shoot, Bill, I'll come down!” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 











toon, Mr. Morgan implies that doubtless many of 
the provisions of the proposed tariff schedules will 
be modified or ‘thrown overboard” altogether by 
Speaker Cannon and Chairman Payne before the 
Congressional balloon will carry it safely through its 
passage. Mz. Bartholomew, of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, evidently believes that the tariff coon will come 
down willing!y from its elevated position, and that 
it will not be necessary for the hunter (President 
Taft) to resort to a gun,—or a “ big stick.” 
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HAVE THE LOCK TYPE OF CANAL, TO BE SURE. 

Uncrin Sam: “ This is where I play even on that 
$180,000 it cost me to take my fleet through the 
Suez.” : 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE RETURN OF OUR 
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SQUADRON FROM ITS 
Uncle Sam greets jolly Jack Tar, with his gifts and mascots, and compliments him on his achievements, 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 
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THE NEW BATTERY ! 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 
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UNCLE SAM FOOLED AGAIN,—$29,000,000, 
From the American (New York). 





LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, 


From the Daily Tribune (Chicago). 

















THE LATE CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


[Col. Carroll D. Wright, who died recently at the age of 69, is to be ranked with Gen. 
Francis A. Walker as one of the pioneer American statisticians and economists. Colonel 
Wright’s early service as chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor led to 
his appointment as United States Commissioner of Labor, and his twenty years’ service in 
that office marked the development of serious statistical work at Washington, which is now 
conducted with notable efficiency by the Department of Commerce and Labor. Colonel Wright 
was also in charge of the completion of the Eleventh Census, and served as a member of the 
Anthracite Strike Commission in 1902. He was the author of various important works on eco- 
nomic topics, and at the time of his death was president of Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 
The French Government bestowed upon Colonel Wright the cross of the Legion of Honor 
for his efforts in bettering industrial conditions throughout the world.] 

















BY FREDERIC 


[7 so happens that the crisis of tariff re- 
form has been reached in the United 
States at a time when closely related issues 
are occupying the foreground of public in- 
terest and, in some instances, of legislative 
discussion, in not fewer than half a dozen 
of the principal nations of three continents. 
The coincidence may be fortunate or other- 
wise, but it is at least no accident. It offers 
simply one further illustration of the essen- 
tial solidarity of the twentieth-century eco- 
nomic world, and its bearings upon our own 
immediate tariff problems are obvious. 

In the first place, the pressure for revi- 
sion which is responsible for the present spe- 
cial session at Washington arose in no small 
degree out of tariff difficulties with Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, and European 
nations generally, encountered by the Gov- 
ernment in recent years in behalf of Ameri- 
can manufacturing interests, and out of the 
conviction of the manufacturers themselves 
that a readjustment is necessary to overcome 
or evade the restrictions imposed abroad on 
the importation of American goods. 

In the second place, sweeping changes in 
tariff policy, pending or in more remote pros- 
pect, on the part of the European powers 
will profoundly affect the practical work- 
ings of whatever schedules shall eventually 
be adopted in the special session. If, for ex- 
ample, there is really setting in, as there 
seems good reason for believing, a world- 
wide revival of protectionism, the conditions 
under which American foreign trade will 
have to be carried on during the ensuing 
decade may very well be such as effectually 
to undermine any or all of the triumphs in 
behalf of low tariff to be realized during the 
next few weeks at Washington. 

Of the three European nations with which 
the trade relations of the United States are 
closest, two,—France and Germany,—have 
long been strongly protectionist, and one,— 
Great Britain,—has maintained steadfastly 
for over half a century the policy of free 
trade. But in all of them tariff is to-day 


a very live issue, and although the three do 
not, of course, comprise strictly for the 
United States the Europe of commerce, no 
one can doubt that so far as our tariff sys- 


EUROPE’S TARIFF LAWS AND POLICIES. 


AUSTIN OGG. 


tem is to be affected by European influences 
at all it will be the measures of these three 
powers that will weigh most heavily. 


FRENCH MANUFACTURERS MAKE DEMANDS. 


Of the three, France has lately been grap- 
pling somewhat more directly with the tar- 
iff problem than the other two. The tariff 
law which is at present in effect in France 
was enacted in 1892, and is therefore five 
years older than our own Dingley law. Sev- 
enteen years is a long period in the life of a 
tariff, and the demand for revision, growing. 
steadily for upward of a decade, has come to 
be well-nigh irresistible. 

The French tariff of 1892 was framed 
primarily in the interest of the agricultural 
classes, and the protective system which it 
embraced is generally credited with having 
brought to French agriculture the high meas- 
ure of prosperty it to-day enjoys. French 
manufacturers have in recent years been do- 
ing only moderately well and, rather nat- 
urally, the manufacturing interests have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is now their 
turn to become the beneficiaries of protection. 
It is from the manufacturers almost ex- 
clusively that pressure for “ tariff reform” 
has recently emanated, and if the present 
session of the French Parliament shall prove 
productive of tariff legislation it will be very 
clearly because the industrial interests have 
won their case. 


WORK OF THE FRENCH TARIFF COMMISSION. 


In response to the appeals which these 
interests have long been making, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies adopted unanimously, July 
2, 1906, a resolution creating a Customs 
Commission which should investigate the en- 
tire subject of tariff revision, with special 
reference to the desirability of incorporating 
in the present schedules a wide variety of 
articles produced in new and shifting indus- 
tries. It was admitted on all sides that there 
was need at least of systematic inquiry and 
of a certain amount of revision. That a tar- 
iff which knows not the automobile, but 
only the velocipede (not to mention other 
anomalies of the sort), stands in need of 
overhauling, there were few to deny. 
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A commission of seventeen members was 
accordingly created, with M. Klotz as presi- 
dent, M. J. Thierry as vice-president, and 
M. Jean Morel as secretary. The investi- 
gation which ensued was conducted on lines 
familiar enough in such undertakings in the 
United States. The commissioners, in addi- 
tion to being deluged with memorials, peti- 
tions, and documentary evidence, traveled 
singly and collectively up and down the coun- 
try, conducting hearings at which appeared 
representatives of all the important indus- 
tries and interests of the republic. After 
approximately a twelve-month of work they 
were ready, near the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, to report to the Chamber. 


A PROTECTIONIST REPORT. 


Considering the circumstances under 
- which the inquiry was ordered and the per- 
sonnel of the commission, it was to be ex- 
pected that the report would be a pretty 
strongly protectionist document. There can 
be no question that the investigation was 
carefully conducted, as there can be none 
concerning the essential honesty and good in- 
tent of the men who planned and executed it. 
But the tone of the report was unfortunate. 
The glorification of protectionism which it 
contained,—arising in large part, it would 
appear, from the enthusiasm of M. Morel,— 
was so extravagant as to alienate at once the 
free trader and to offend the sense of pro- 
priety of even the open-minded observer. 
The consequence was that th 
cipitated in governmental a 
cles has been rather needless 
pended to the body of the report was an ex- 
tremely lengthy and complicat@l program 
of tariff changes which became the basis of 
the formidable tariff bill forthwith presented 
for parliamentary consideration. 





CONTINUATION OF THE DUAL SYSTEM. 


The underlying purpose of this bill is very 
frankly to meet the demand of the produc- 
ing interests, especially industrial, for a 
larger measure of protection. The few in- 
stances in which reductions from the present 
schedules are recommended are concerned al- 
most exclusively with raw or partially manu- 
factured materials needed in French indus- 
tries, as, for example, elastic tissues in the 
piece. The system of dual tariffs, ie., the 


general, or maximum, and the special, or 
minimum, which was adopted by France in 
the act of 1892 is pronounced a success, and 
is to be continued. ‘The maximum ates, 
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even as they stand to-day, are intentionally 
nearly prohibitive. They are planned to 
compel foreign countries which do not ex- 
tend to France the most-favored-nation privi- 
lege to negotiate to obtain admission to the 
list of those enjoying the lower scale. They 
are at present enforced in their entirety 
against only Portugal, but they are enforced 
against Canada and the United States ex- 
cept in so far as particular articles of com- 
merce have become the subject of special 
negotiation and arrangement. 


CANADA’S ADVANTAGE. 


Under the commercial agreement signed 
by Secretary Root and M. Jusserand in 1907 
and in effect since February 1, 1908, a 
variety of products of the United States 
(coffee, cacao, chocolate, vanilla, and min- 
eral oils) are admitted under the minimum 
rates, in addition to the canned meats, table 
fruits, lumber, paving blocks, and other com- 
modities provided for in the agreements of 
May, 1898, and August, 1902. But under 
the Franco-Canadian reciprocity treaty 
signed September 19, 1907, the minimum 
privilege is extended to numerous products 
of our northern neighbor which, if imported 
from the United States, would be subject to 
the higher rates. By reason of this fact the 
French agriculturist pays $3.86 less for a 
Canadian mower than for a machine manu- 
factured in the United States, $4.82 less for a 
reaper, and $8.20 less for a binder. Such dis- 
parity of import duties obviously gives Ca- 
nadian manufactures an advantage over those 
of the United States which, combined with 
the greater cost of steel, wood, and labor in 
the latter country, may, if prolonged, result 
in the transplanting of some of our manu- 
factures of agricultural machinery to Cana- 
dian soil. 

This is but a single illustration of the se- 
riousness for the United States of the pend- 
ing French tariff bill, the most notable fea- 
ture of which is the general increase which 
it proposes in the maximum schedule. It 
has been calculated by M. Julien Hayem, an 
influential Parisian merchant, that in the 
Commission’s maximum tariff there are 407 
new specifications, forty-eight new rates of 
duty, and 163 new items; and that while the 
rates on 195 articles continue unchanged, 
those on 866 are increased, and those on only 
seven are reduced. In the special or mini- 
mum schedule there are 389 new specifica- 
tions, with eighty-six increases and twelve 
reductions, 
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cably intertwined with the whole financial 
administration of the state. The pending tar- 
The fate of the Commission’s project re- iff measure may or may not become law, but 
mains in doubt. ‘The situation is compli- it is a pretty safe assertion that if any radical 
cated by a number of considerations. In the change is to be made in the French tariff 
first place, there are powerful interests ar- schedules this year, or at any time in the rea- 
rayed against some or all of the features of sonably near future, such change will in- 
the bill, ‘The exporters are up in arms and volve the raising rather than the lowering of 
protesting deputations have been besieging the prevailing rates of duty; which is equiva- 
the Ministry of Commerce. The Parisian lent to saying that France is still at heart a 
merchants profess to foresee, if the bill shall thoroughly protectionist country and prom- 
pass, the ruin of the French market for ises to maintain that character indefinitely. 
women’s attire, of which Paris is the center. 
The tulle manufacturers of Calais oppose 
the increase on fine cotton yarns, which is 
equal to 60 per cent. of their value. The The second of the principal European 
soap and oil manufacturers of Marseilles are countries in which the question of tariff pol- 
appealing to the government against the im- icy has lately been receiving widespread at- 
position of a duty on nuts, oil, and oil-seeds, tention is Germany, though here the tariff has 
and the Minister of Commerce has given come under discussion in a less direct fashion 
the Commission clearly to understand that than in France, and the results are likely to 
the government will oppose such a measure. be proportionally inconclusive. Germany is 
The Chambers of Commerce of Bordeaux, another of the great powers confronted by 
Havre, Limoges, Nice, and scores of other financial embarrassment. The rise of the im- 
towns, representing the manufacturers of perial budget from the $75,000,000 of the 
gloves, lace, perfumes, glassware, and porce- early seventies to the $600,000,000 of the 
lains, and fearing the imposition of retalia- present year has involved the Empire heav- 
tory duties by the United States, are adding ily in debt, and has rendered the existing 
their voice of protest. And the political sources of revenue absolutely inadequate. It 
economy societies are campaigning against has been increasingly evident for years that 
the measure in the interest of the general a fiscal crisis was impending. During the 
consumer, who is crying out against the con- past few weeks that crisis has come, taking 
tinually increasing cost of living. for the present the form principally of a 
In the second place, the problem is com- titanic clash between the forces of the gov- 
plicated by the apprehension in many quar- ernment and the realigned forces of the op- 
ters that the proposed revision of the tariff position in the Reichstag. The immediate 
would plunge the country’s foreign trade into question at issue has been the adoption or 
chaos, precipitate ruinous tariff wars, and rejection of the government’s program for 
perhaps give serious offense to Great Britain, the raising of an additional annual revenue 
Germany, and others of the leading powers. of $125,000,000 from taxes on gas and elec- 
The third perplexing factor in the situa- tricity and on newspaper and poster adver- 
tion is the embarrassing financial position in tisements, a partial government monopoly of 
which the French Republic to-day finds itself. the manufacture and sale of spirits, an in- 
The government is face to face with an enor- crease of the excise on tobacco, beer, and still- 
mous deficit. ‘The budget of 1909 necessi- wine, and finally the imposition of a tax upon 
tated an issue of $12,000,000 in treasury direct inheritances (the “ death duties’’). 
bonds, and the regular estimates for 1910 As will be noted, there is nothing in the 
show a shortage of $45,600,000, besides the imperial program which affects directly the 
$37,800,000 involved by the proposed work- tariff question one way or the other. But 
men’s old age and state railroad employees’ in the debates with which the chamber of the 
pensions. ‘The Income Tax measure which Reichstag has resounded, and in the agitation 
passed the Chamber on March g will, if it which has overspread the Empire, the tariff 
tuns the gantlet of the Senate, radically re- problem has been repeatedly discussed. For 
adjust the republic’s fiscal system and should the real issue is between the adherents of 
add materially to the resources of the treas- direct taxation and those of indirect. The 
ury; but the importance of the customs re- government, supported on the whole (though 
ceipts gives no promise of being diminished, not on particular issues) by the Conserva- 
and questions of tariff will still be inextri- tives, most of the Clericals, and many of the 


OPPOSITION OF FRENCH INTERESTS. 


DIRECT VERSUS INDIRECT TAXATION IN 
GERMANY. 
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Radicals, favors indirect taxation, which 
means the continued reliance for funds prin- 
cipally upon customs and the excise. ‘The 
Social Democrats and the majority of the 
Radicals, however, with the moderately pro- 
tectionist National Liberals and a few of the 
Clericals, pin their faith to taxes that are 
direct. They argue that the prevailing sys- 
tem of excises and protective duties ought 
gradually to be replaced by income, capital, 
inheritance, and poll taxes which, in their 
estimation, would constitute a more equitable 
distribution of the burden of public expen- 
diture. 

With occasional brief interruptions, how- 
ever, protectionism has been the century-long 
tradition of the German people, and there 
is as yet absolutely no reason to believe that 
it will soon be abandoned or materially im- 
paired. It may or may not be true that Ger- 
many owes her remarkable industrial pros- 
perity to-day to the operation of protection, 
but the preponderance of public sentiment is 
decisively in favor of the continuance of that 
economic policy. For yet a good while to 
come tariff controversies in the Empire are 
apt to center primarily about the proportion- 
ing of duties on agricultural and manufac- 
tured products rather than upon the imme- 
diate issue of protection vs. free trade. 

The government is very well satisfied with 
things as they are, and is in no wise likely to 
precipitate any sort of tariff agitation, unless 
it shall be driven to it by the failure of 
every other practicable fiscal expedient. The 
dual tariff now in effect is the product of 
what may unreservedly be termed expert leg- 
islation. A commission of twenty judicious 
investigators* spent five years in framing the 
schedules, extending ample consideration to 
every commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
interest, and in the Reichstag the whole meas- 
ure was whipped out through many months 
of debate (1902). In the end the Agrarians 
got out of it a somewhat unfair advantage, 
but the law stands easily to-day among the 
monumental pieces of European legislation in 
the past three decades. 


ENGLAND'S PROTECTIONIST MOVEMENT. 


In glancing over the tariff situation 
throughout the world the feature that is 
likely to challenge one’s attention most for- 
cibly is the desperate assault that is being 
made upon the system of free trade in its tra- 
ditional stronghold, Great Britain. The 





*See “How the Germans Revised Their Tariff,” 
by N. I. Stone, in Review oF ReEviuws for Decem- 


ber, 1905 (p. 719). 
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present-day fight for “ tariff reform,” which 
in Great Britain means, of course, a rever- 


sion to a protective policy, has been under | 


way scarcely more than half a decade. It 
dates from October 6, 1903, when Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, freed from the respon- 
sibilities of office by his resignation from the 
cabinet, opened his campaign at Glasgow. 
The program advocated then and in succes- 
sive speeches by the ex-Secretary for the 
Colonies embraced the imposition of a duty 
of two shillings per quarter upon imports of 
foreign corn and flour, 5 per cent. upon meat 
and dairy produce, and 10 per cent. upon 
manufactured goods; the remission of three- 
fourths of the tea duty and one-half of that 
on sugar, coffee, and cocoa; and, finally, the 
extension to the British colonies of a prefer- 
ence by exempting their products from the 
new imposition. 


THE ENGLISH COMMISSION. 


The proposals of Mr. Chamberlain were 
followed up by the establishment, at the be- 
ginning of 1904, of a tariff commission of 
fifty-two members to investigate the program 
that had been brought forward and to re- 
port as to its probable effect on present con- 
ditions, suggesting desirable changes and 
methods of reconciling conflicting interests, 
In the five years during which the Commis- 
sion has been at work written statements have 
been gathered from approximately 15,000 
manufacturers and industrial organizations 
in every part of the United Kingdom, oral 
testimony has been obtained from about 400 
witnesses, representative of the leading trades 
of the country, and a special committee on 
agricultural interests has heard 147 witnesses 
and received statements from 2103 practical 
farmers and agricultural associations. 

Besides numerous memoranda on the com- 
merce and tariff systems of foreign countries, 
the Commission has thus far published re- 
ports dealing with not fewer than twelve 
principal industries. ‘The latest to appear is 
concerned with manufactures of machinery. 
It demonstrates that whereas fifteen years 
ago exports of machinery from Great Brit- 
ain exceeded by £5,000,000 the aggregate 
from six leading foreign competitors, chey 
fall under that aggregate to-day by £17,000, 
ooo, and that the United States has usurped 
the British home market in the case of some 
commodities, as binding harvesters, to the ex- 
tent of 95 per cent. The formulation of the 
conclusions arising from the whole investiga 
tion, to be published in the Commission’s 




















final report, is already well under way, and 
the document is one whose appearance will 
be awaited in all. countries with the highest 
degree of interest. It is expected to take very 
advanced ground in behalf of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s protectionist program. 

Meanwhile it is the opinion of many com- 
petent observers that the social and economic 
depression which is everywhere so apparent 
at present throughout the United Kingdom, 
together with the fiscal difficulties with which 
the government is called upon more and more 
to wrestle, is driving the nation inevitably 
back to the repudiated protective system. 
Lord Cromer some weeks ago put the issue 
squarely when he declared, “ What Mr. 
Lloyd George has to show is how he can 
meet the heavy liabilities he has incurred and 
yet preserve intact the system of free trade.” 
In Great Britain, as in Germany, France, 
and the United States, the gap between rev- 
enue and expenditure is steadily widening, 
and in the Speech from the Throne at the 
convening of Parliament, February 16, it was 
made very plain that financial questions must 
have the right of way throughout the forth- 
coming session. The fiscal year ending 
March 31 will show a deficit of £20,000,000 
and the ensuing year will bring an increased 
outlay of at least £15,000,000 for old age 
pensions, the increase of the civil service, the 
relief of unemployment, and other inevitable 
demands, 

What the free traders fear, and what not 
a few of the tariff reformers confidently ex- 
pect, is that the growing burden of expendi- 
ture, aggravated by less of markets, decline 
of industries, and the menace of unemploy- 
ment, will eventually become so intolerable 
that in sheer desperation the doors will be 
flung wide open for protectionism. It can 
hardly be maintained that Great Britain is 
in such a very bad way as all of that, but 
there can be no doubt that the trend is at 
present rather distinctly in the direction 
above indicated. 


RUSSIA’S PROTECTIONISM. 


If one turns to inquire into the tariff at- 
titudes of other European nations with which 
the United States maintains commercial re- 
lations more or less close, the fact that im- 
Presses itself most forcibly is that practically 
every one of them is firmly “ standing pat.” 

The most uninterruptedly and irretrievably 
protectionist nation in all Europe is the Rus- 
sian Empire. Untouched by the wave of 


commercial liberalism which swept over west- 
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ern Europe about the middle of the past cen- 
tury, Russia steadfastly maintained her tariff 
barriers and from time to time augmented 
them, until within the past two decades, when 
changed conditions, arising largely from Ger- 
man industrial preponderance, forced her into 
certain modifications, if not of purpose, at 
least of method. In 1893 Russia abandoned 
her single tariff schedule and arranged a 
maximum and minimum system on the plan 
of the French tariff of the previous year. 
There ensued between Russia and Germany 
one of the notable tariff wars of recent times, 
Russia enforcing her maximum rates as 
against Germany and Germany retaliating by 
an increase by 50 per cent. of her rates as 
against Russia. 

On February 10, 1894, peace was con- 
cluded, on terms which were satisfactory 
enough to German manufacturers, though 
not to the Agrarians because of the oppor- 
tunity left open for the importation of Rus- 
sian rye into the Kaiser’s dominions. Rus- 
sia was extended most-favored-nation treat- 
ment by Germany, while the latter secured 
a reduction of the Russian minimum duties 
on 135 items, including iron, cutlery, machin- 
ery, paper, and textiles. In the German tar- 
iff of 1903, however, the Agrarians gained 
their point by securing the insertion of a 
clause which forbids the government, in bar- 
gaining with Russia, to reduce the duty on 
Russian rye below five marks per 100 kilo- 
grams, ‘This arrangement ties the govern- 
ment’s hands, and may at any time lead to a 
tariff dispute between the two powers. To 
provide for contingencies Russia, as early as 
1904, forged a weapon for use against Ger- 
many in arranging a system of differentials in 
the duty rates upon imports by sea (prepon- 
derantly from Great Britain and the United 
States) and upon those by land, i.e., across 
the German frontier, so that the land rate 
would be from a fifth to a fourth higher than 
that by sea. Russia would appear for a good 
while to come absolutely committed to pro- 
tectionism, and to the policy of wholesale re- 
taliation, upon occasion. 





THE CONTEST IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Like Russia, Austria-Hungary is by tra- 
dition strongly protectionist, though some- 
what less continuously so, for there was a 
time, in the seventies, when the Dual 
Monarchy maintained a system of nearly 
absolute free trade. Beginning, however, 
with the tariff of 1878, which imposed in- 
creased duties on cottons, woolens, and silks, 
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the nation passed quickly and unreservedly 
to a protectionist régime. Free trade had 
been accepted in the first instance in the in- 
terest of the Hungarian exporters, but by 
1880 even Hungary went over to the policy 
of protectionism in behalf of her growing 
agricultural classes and in response to their 
demand for a home market for foodstuffs 
and raw materials. ‘There was also, more 
particularly in Austria, something of the de- 
sire to develop infant industries. ‘The tariff 
of 1882 raised the rates, and that of 1887 
pushed them still higher. 

Since ‘that time the tariff situation in the 
Dual Monarchy has been complicated by just 
one principal factor, i.e., the friction between 
the Austrian manufacturers, who want high 
rates on industrial products and low ones on 
agricultural, and the Hungarian farmers who 
would have the arrangement precisely the re- 
verse. It is the same conflict of interest that 
appears so prominently in Germany. At bot- 
tom most of the controversy which has dis- 
turbed the Empire in recent years has sprung 
from this divergence of tariff policy; but the 
compromise on financial matters which was 
put in effect between the component states on 
January 1, 1908, consolidating the commer- 
cial treaties of the two until 1917, may be 
expected to effect something of a reconcilia- 
tion. The Dual Monarchy has never been 
extravagantly protectionist, as has Russia, but 
it stands to-day solidly committed against any 
sort of tariff that would be low enough to 
be worthy of the name of free trade. 


ITALY’S RIGIDLY PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


The triumph of protectionism in Italy has 
been very nearly synchronous with that in 
Austria-Hungary, From the creation of the 
Italian Kingdom to about 1875, as is indi- 
cated by the general tariff of 1861 and by 
the commercial treaties of the period, Italy 
was tending rather distinctly toward freedom 
of trade. Public expenditure, however, enor- 
mously increased, revenues were meager, and 
customs receipts afforded a temptation not 
to be resisted. Agriculture, furthermore, was 
much depressed, and there was fear, as in 
Hungary, of Russian and American competi- 
tion. In 1877, in the course of a general re- 
vision of duties, an increase ranging from 20 
to 100 per cent. was imposed on a variety of 
principal articles of import. Depression, and 


likewise deficits, continued, and, following 
the strongly protectionist recommendations of 
a commission appointed to investigate the sub- 
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ject, a new tariff was enacted in 1887 which 
marked the high tide of the movement and 
involved an average duty of over 60 per cent, 

The most immediate result was a tariff war 
with France which occasioned a loss of trade 
to the two countries estimated at more than 
$600,000,000. A reaction set in and the 
agriculturists of the South repented at lei- 
sure the step which they had urged upon the 
government. But the best that could be done 
was to negotiate, in 1892, a series of commer- 
cial treaties with Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, in the course of which the se- 
verer features of the Italian tariff were some- 
what mitigated. A new treaty came into 
force between Italy and France in 1899, but, 
although mutually conceding the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause (except for silk and silk 
goods), it has not been followed by the ex- 
pansion of Franco-Italian commerce that was 
expected. That the protective policy has 
been instrumental in keeping alive Italian in- 
dustry is pretty generally admitted. But 
whether it has been, on the whole, justified 
by its fruits, is a hotly debated question. It 
may be said, however, to be at present indis- 
pensable to the treasury. 


TARIFF POLICIES OF THE LESSER NATIONS. 


Among the minor European states pro- 
tectionism seems likewise to be asserting itself 
with renewed force. Spain,—the first nation, 
by the way, to make use of the maximum and 
minimum system which the United States 
seems on the point of adopting,—has been 
thoroughly protectionist since 1877. Por- 
tugal has recently authorized her diplomatic 
agents to make reductions of 10 to 30 per 
cent. from her present tariff rates in the ne- 
gotiation of commercial treaties, but remains 
essentially protectionist. Sweden and Nor- 
way have been since 1888 protectionist, and 
Switzerland mildly so since 1887-1891. 

Holland and Belgium are still pretty 
loyally attached to the free-trade policy 
which they embraced half a century ago, 
though even they (especially Belgium) have 
been obliged to give way in part. The new 
Danish tariff which went into effect with 
the beginning of the present year, however, 
provides for an average reduction of from 15 
to 20 per cent. from the rates hitherto pre- 
vailing; yet even in this case the reduction 
takes place principally upon raw materials 
and goods for further manufacture and so is 


hardly to be regarded as a triumph of free © 


trade for its own sake. 


























THE BLUE HILL METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY, MILTON, MASS. 


(The building on the left contains power plant and windlass for winding in the kites.) 


PLOTTING THE UPPER AIR. 


BY PAUL P. FOSTER. 


HEN the cautious “ air-skipper” of 
the future prepares to start on his 
transcontinental voyage by aeroplane from 
New York to San Francisco, he will consult 
not only the regular weather-maps of the 
United States, to learn where storms are dis- 
turbing the surface of the continent, but he 
will also carefully examine the international 
charts of the upper air, by means of which 
he may guide his airship to the most favora- 
ble atmospheric strata and there be aided by 
the air-currents in his meteoric flight. 

All over the world men of science are en- 
gaged in probing the air-blanket which sur- 
rounds the globe, and already results have 
been obtained which are being carefully an- 
alyzed and will soon be employed for the 
benefit of mankind. It must be confessed 
at once that these researches are not pri- 
marily in the interest of aviation, the future 
of which seems yet so uncertain, but they 
promise to be of immediate and practical 
value in increasing our knowledge of the 
secrets of the higher regions of the air. In 
other words, they are advancing the science 
of what most of us refer to as “ the weather,” 
and what scientists term meteorology. 

Magnificent as have been the achievements 
of our Weather Bureau, the remarkably 





accurate forecasts of which are estimated to 
save over fifty million dollars to agriculture 
and commerce annually, and for the main- 
tenance of which our Government gladly 
spends more than all the European govern- 
ments combined, for similar service, it is 
nevertheless generally agreed that observa- 
tions at the ground level, which have-hither- 
to constituted the basis of forecasts, are in- 
sufficient and untrustworthy. The small 
layer of atmosphere at the earth’s surface is 
affected by every object rising in its path, 
but the great ocean of air, miles high above 
us, is influenced but little by the strata at 
the very bottom level, where our forecasters 
cccupy somewhat the position of shellfish 
groping about the ocean floor. 


MOUNTAIN-TOP OBSERVATIONS. 


Such experiments as have been conducted 
in the United States and in Europe show 
that climatic conditions depend largely on 
the circulation of the whole bulk of the at- 
mosphere, and that changes in the weather 
always make themselves known in the upper 
strata of air, long before we on the earth 
below are aware of them. For this reason 
meteorological observatories were established 
on mountain tops, the first of the kind in 
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ONE OF THE BLUE HILL OBSERVATORY KITES. 


the world being that on Mt. Washington, 
New Hampshire, in 1871. France followed 
in 1876, with the observatory on the Puy de 
Dome, and the number of mountain observa- 
tories grows from year to year. Within the 
past few months new buildings have been 
inaugurated on the Col d’Olen, Monte Rosa. 
Numerous foreign governments, including 
the United States, contributed to the cost of 
this institution, which is situated nearly ten 
thousand feet above the sea. Nevertheless 
the loftiest observatory in the world is stili 
the Misti Observatory, near Arequipa, in 
Peru, which stands at a level of 19,200 feet 
above the sea. Even on these lofty eleva- 
tions conditions are too greatly influenced by 
the proximity of the earth, and maintenance 
is dificult and expensive. Men of science, 
therefore, have not been slow to discover 
new and ingenious methods of lifting in- 
struments to great heights, that tempera- 
tures, wind velocity, and direction might be 
recorded under more favorable conditions. 


THE USE OF KITES AND BALLOONS. 


Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, at the Blue Hill 
Observatory, near Boston, in 1894, was the 
first to employ kites, attached to steel wires, 
to lift self-recording instruments and so ob- 
tain records of the various conditions in the 
atmosphere. Since that year they have been 
used extensively in this country, in Europe, 
and from the decks of steamships, frequently 
ascending three and four miles into the air. 
About the same time the small Jdallons- 


sondes, or sounding balloons, were perfected 
in France, and began to be employed to 
carry instruments far higher, some reaching 
the extraordinary height of fifteen miles. 
These discoveries and improved methods 
of research led to the organization of an in- 
ternational commission for scientific aero- 
nautics, under the auspices of which measure- 
ments are made simultaneously at an increas- 
ing number of stations throughout the 
world. Started as a private enterprise, the 


‘work is now an international undertaking, 


and balloons and kites have been employed 
monthly for some years at many stations 
in Europe, and within very recent years at 
one or two stations in the United States. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM SHIPS. 


At the Milan meeting of the International 
Commission for Scientific Aeronautics in 
1906, it was decided to concentrate the work 
of exploring the air upon four grand series 
of ascensions, in addition to the usual ascen- 
sions on the first Thursday of each month. 
The former last several days, and observa- 
tions are obtained not only by balloons and 
kites but also by special observations of cloud 
drift and upon mountain summits. The 
first of these quarterly ascensions was ap- 
pointed for the week beginning July 22, 
1907, and was notable for the great number 
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of maritime expeditions, in which several 
nations co-operated, lending special ships 
from which observations in equatorial and 
arctic regions were taken. 

The laws which govern meteorological 
conditions over the land in the northern 
hemisphere have been known for a consid- 
erable time, but it is only very lately that 
any concerted attempt has been made to in- 
vestigate the upper atmosphere above the 
seas. ‘Through the efforts of the Interna- 
tional Commission for Scientific Aeronautics 
nearly all of the great nations have combined 
to investigate these regions of the upper air 
in the vast marine territory yet to be ex- 
plored. Although attended with many diff- 
culties, and necessarily expensive, such expe- 
ditions promise far more tangible results 
than have rewarded, or are likely to reward, 
the more spectacular quests of the pole, upon 
which millions have been and are being ex- 
pended. 

The methods of penetrating the upper 
strata of the air on board a vessel equipped 
with the latest devices for meteorological 
observations include kites, sounding bal- 
loons, captive balloons, and pilot or free bal- 
loons. With the exception of the free bal- 
loons, all these vehicles are equipped with a 
wonderful instrument called a meteorograph, 
which makes an automatic record of the con- 
ditions of the air. In spite of its compli- 
cated mechanism the meteorograph weighs 
but two pounds. It contains a cylinder, re- 
volved by clock-work, around which is 
wound a sheet of paper, and upon this sheet 
four different meteorological conditions are 
recorded: humidity, pressure or altitude, 
temperature, and wind velocity. The hu- 
midity record is traced by a pen actuated by 
a strand of human hairs, which lengthen 
when exposed to moist air and shorten in 
dry air. The meteorograph is enclosed 
within a light aluminum case and attached 
to kite or balloon, oftentimes in a wicker 
basket or other protector, to prevent damage 
by contact with the earth. 

To attain a lofty elevation a number of 
kites are fixed one above another and at- 
tached by lines of fine steel wire. To the 
top kite, which has sometimes flown as high 
as 20,000 feet at sea, is attached the me- 
teorograph. A kite operation consumes al- 
most the whole day, and the ship, which 
proceeds at full speed when the wind fails, 
sometimes covers a distance of fifty or sixty 
miles during the operation. Far higher 
flights) are made by means of the dallons- 
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PLOTTING THE UPPER AIR. 








MR. A. LAWRENCE ROTCH, OF THE BLUE HILL 
OBSERVATORY. 


(One of the foremost promoters of meteorology in 
the United States.) 


sondes, or sounding balloons. These _ bal- 
loons are about six feet in diameter and are 
flown in tandem. One of them is inflated 
to such a tension that it bursts at a prede- 
termined elevation, when the other balloon, 
to which is attached the meteorograph, slow- 
ly sinks to the surface of the sea, where it 
is picked up by the attendant ship. 

The captive balloons are used in cloudy 
weather, when it would be impossible to 
follow the sounding balloons with a glass 
and note the place where they fall. A 
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sounding balloon is at- 
tached to the end of the 
very light kite wire and 
allowed to rise as far 
as its buoyancy permits, 
when a second balloon 
is allowed to slip up 
the wire, followed by a 
third and  fourth,—the 
combined buoyancy of the 
group carrying the mete- 
orograph until the weight 
of the wire prevents a 
further ascent. 


HOW PILOT BALLOONS 
ARE EMPLOYED. 


Pilot balloons carry no 
instruments, and have no 
connection with the earth 
or ship. They rise to im- 
mense heights and are lost (The two balloons are being sent up inflated with hydrogen. In the 
in the high air. ‘Their _ tinfoil bag shown on the left is some very delicate apparatus for record- 
usefulness lies in the in- ing the condition of.the atmosphere at high altitudes. The balloons rise 
f ae hich, of f until the pressure of the atmosphere is too weak to counterbalance the 
ormation w Ich they al- pressure of the hydrogen; the balloons then burst and the apparatus 
ford of the direction and falls to the ground. Directions are attached asking the finder to return 
violence of the winds of _ the instruments to the experimental station.) 


the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. ‘The Prince of Monaco, who scribed the manner of the employment of 


has done so much in recent years to further pilot balloons on his yacht, the Princess 
meteorological investigation, has thus de- 4lice: 


The weather being clear and otherwise favor- 
able, three observers,—forming a triple alliance, 
—land on the shore of a continent or of an 
island. They take with them a small balloon 
inflated to a diameter of not more than one 
meter, and a theodolite, the telescope of which 
is especially powerful. 

The theodolite permits the observer to follow 
the balloon without losing sight of it, while his 
two assistants read and note, every half-minute, 
the angles furnished. 

Our best results have been realized with pilot 
balloons. These instruments, which are. small 
enough to be embraced by. the arms of a man, 
have been followed with a special theodolite to 
the extraordinary altitude of 97,700 feet, or at 
the very least, to an altitude of 82,000 feet. 
Further, the one which attained this height was, 
at the moment of its disappearance, at a distance 
of forty-nine and one-half miles from the ob- 
servers. So remarkable a result is explained 
by the transparence of the atmosphere in the 
Arctic regions, a transparence which, under 
other circumstances, permitted us to follow dis- 
tinctly, on the snow of a glacier, at a distance 
of twenty-four miles, the movements of a party 
of four persons whem I had sent on a mission 
of exploration in the interior of Spitzbergen. 

The information furnished by the pilot bal- 
loons, which carry no instrument because they 
are sacrificed, concerns questions of capital im- 
portance for meteorology,—the direction and 
RELEASING A WEATHER BALLOON ON SHIPBOARD. velocity of the upper currents. Our pilot bal- 


WEATHER INVESTIGATIONS AT PETERSFIELD, ENG. 
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loons have taught us that there exists in the 
Arctic regions, in the neighborhood of the 8oth 
parallel, at a height of about 44,000 feet, certain 
winds of 132 miles per hour, a force for which 
we have no equivalent at the surface of the 
globe. Their direction was S. 68° W. 


A LAYER OF WARM AIR DISCOVERED. 


The results of the meteorological investi- 
gations which have been so actively. pursued 
in the last few years have already caused a 
complete reversal of the ideas which have 
been entertained so long regarding the at- 
mosphere. Instead of being a structureless 
blanket, the density of which diminishes 
rapidly with increase of height, it has been 
proved that the atmosphere possesses a defi- 
nite form and is arranged in certain layers 
or strata, which have a close relation to the 
general circulation of the air. It has long 
been known that the air grows colder as 
the elevation above the earth increases. 





METEOROGRAPH WITH DOOR OPEN. 


(Showing four automatic pens which record on the 
revolving cylinder.) 


PLOTTING THE UPPER AIR. 





LIBERATING 


THE WEATHER BALLOON. 


(As soon as this balloon bursts, the apparatus, which 
weighs over one pound, drops to the earth.) 


The average change is about one degree 
Fahrenheit for every 300 feet. But the re- 
cent ascents of sounding balloons all around 
the globe show the existence of a warm 
stratum of air at an altitude of about six 
miles in northern latitudes, far higher near 
the equator. Above this layer the tempera- 
ture of the air is often much higher than 
below, and no measurements have yet de- 
termined its upper limit. 

This peculiar inversion of temperature 
was first discovered by M. Teisserenc de 
Bort with the sounding balloons sent up 
from his observatory at Trappes, near Paris, 
in 1901, and immediately afterward by Pro- 
fessor Assmann in Germany. ‘Teisserenc de 
Bort proved that its height above the earth, 
to the extent of 8,000 feet, varied directly 
with the barometric pressure at the ground. 
At the Arctic circle the stratum has been 
found at much lower elevations, varying 
from 23,000 to 36,000 feet. During the 
past three years Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, 
one of the most active meteorologists in the 
United States, has sent up seventy-seven 
sounding-balloons from St. Louis, those 
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which rose higher than 43,000 feet entering 
the inverted stratum of temperature. The 
expedition conducted by Mr. Rotch and M. 
Teisserenc de Bort on M. de Bort’s steam 
yacht Otaria in the summer of 1906 was 
unable to locate the warm stratum above the 
equator at a height of 50,000 feet. ‘Their 
investigations showed that in summer it is 
colder above the equator than it is in winter 
at the same height in north temperate re- 
gions, thus confirming the previous opinion 
of scientists that the warm upper layer of 
air is found at lower and lower altitudes, 
as one proceeds toward the poles. 


REGULAR VARIATION OF PRESSURE. 


A second result of .the concerted interna- 
tional investigations is the discovery by 
Hann, the celebrated Austrian meteorologist, 
of a regular variation of atmospheric pres- 
sure, occurring twice daily, about 10 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. This was detected by a mathe- 
matical analysis of a long series of baro- 
metric observations in all parts of the world. 
The variation is most marked in the tropics, 
and diminishes toward the poles in both hem- 
ispheres, but takes place at the same time 
along every meridian. If this change in 
pressure is due to changes in the height of 
the atmosphere, the air, instead of forming 
a spherical shell around the earth, must be 
an ellipsoid, pointing always thirty degrees 
west of the sun. This indicates that the 
phenomenon depends in some way upon 
solar influence, possibly upon some relation 
to the sun’s magnetic attraction. 

J. S. Dines, another student of the sub- 
ject, traces the influence of this pressure 
change, taking place twice daily, upon the 
winds of the world, and connects it with a 
similar variation in the southeast trade 
wind, the most persistent atmospheric cur- 
rent in the world, which has been called the 
“ pulse of the atmospheric circulation.” 


SOLAR INFLUENCES. 


Still another discovery may have great in- 
fluence in determining the causes of atmo- 
spheric changes. ‘This is the announcement 
by Professor Zeeman that sun-spots are 
strong magnetic fields. His opinion is based 


upon the observation by Professor George 
FE. Hale, at the Mount Wilson Solar Ob- 
servatory in California, of the double lines 
in the solar spectra. 


The sun-spot lines 


photographed by Professor Hale are iden- 
tical in character with the lines emitted in 
the laboratory by a source of light placed in 
a magnetic field. Professor Zeeman con- 
siders this discovery of the highest impor- 
tance, “affording a vera causa for the per- 
turbations of the electrical and magnetic 
equilibrium of our earth and its atmosphere.” 
The coincident occurrence of no fewer than 
five typhoons in Asiatic waters during July, 
August, and September, while tremendous 
disturbances of the same character raged in 
the West Indies on almost identical dates, 
may have had some relation to solar influ- 
ences. At any rate it is curious that hurri- 
canes should develop almost simultaneously 
in such widely separated quarters of the 
globe, and the study of a sufficient number 
of such coincidences may throw light on the 
causes of tropical hurricanes, and confirm 
the belief of many meteorologists that the 
electric impulses attending the formation of 
great sun-spots have a direct relation to ter- 
restrial disturbances. 


FOUR MILES ABOVE THE SEA, 


The United States Weather Bureau has~ 


not been slow to realize the importance of 
studying and analyzing these new phases of 
meteorology, and with the establishment of 
a research observatory at Mount Weather, 
Virginia, this country possesses one of the 
best equipped plants for the work in the 
world. Soon after its opening, in October, 
1907, the world’s record for high flights 
with aeroplanes was exceeded. On that 
day eight kites, in tandem, carried the me- 
teorograph to an altitude of 23,111 feet 
above sea-level. Daily observations of up- 
per-air conditions have continued since the 
opening of the observatory, and have been 
of great gssistance in the making of forecasts 
for the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States and for the elucidation of many prob- 
lems of the upper air that hitherto it has 
been impossible to study. 

Every sign indicates that we are on the 
threshold of great advances in our knowl- 
edge of the laws that govern the winds and 
weather. Already it is predicted that the 
upper air currents will soon be mapped out 
as accurately and scientifically as the great 
ocean routes are charted, and that forecasts 
of general climatic conditions will be made 
months in advance. 
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AN ABANDONED RIVER FARM ON THE ROANOKE RIVER, WEST VIRGINIA. 





(Sand-bars deposited by soil eroded from hillsides.) 


THE WASTE FROM SOIL EROSION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


BY W. W. ASHE. 


(Forester of the North Carolina Geological and Economic Survey.) 


A YEARLY loss of many million dollars 

which need never take place; a loss, 
not of one year, like that occasioned by a 
great fire, but one which has occurred year 
after year without interruption for decades; 
which in its aggregate, since the Civil War, 
nearly equals the national debt,—this is the 
toll yearly exacted by erosion from the farm 
soils of the upland South. 

The profits of the farmer noiselessly flow 
from his sloping fields in muddy streams. 
In spite of the large amount of the loss the 
tiller almost ignores it; he is, in fact, fre- 
quently ignorant of it. Yet this immense 
loss to the farmer represents only a portion 
of the actual damage; other industries suf- 
fer directly and indirectly from the same 
cause. On account of it there are in the 
dissected upland regions of the South more 
than 5,000,000 acres of land at one time 
cultivated and now idle. Many reasons have 


been assigned: the reduced fertility of the 
soils; the lure of the newer, more level, and 
more easily tilled lands of the West; eco- 





nomic changes which followed the Civil 
War; lack of labor and home markets. 
These have been secondary factors. Soil ex- 
haustion and erosion are the fundamental 
causes. ‘The exhausted “ old fields,” eroded, 
gullied, raw with deep wounds, and red as 
though stained with carnage, need only the 
touch of knowledge to become revivified. 


HOW SOUTHERN UPLANDS HAVE SUFFERED. 
The causes which produced the old fields 


still operate to the ruin of much of the farm- 
ing land. The decrease in the productivity 
of the farms of the eastern United States 
has been general. Nowhere has it been so 
evident as in the upland region of the South, 
where the loss is certainly not less than 
30 per cent. of the yield when the 
lands were fresh and new. Erosion is the 
basal problem which underlies soil exhaus- 
tion in this region, and so prevalent and so 
disastrous is it that it has become not only a 
serious local agricultural problem, but an 
important national problem as well, seriously 
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affecting the value of many investments 
which have been made in the region. Its 
enormous extent has not been due entirely 
to poor cultural methods. The heavy rain- 
fall, the physical characteristics of the region, 
the broken topography and the close-textured 
soils, and in some measure also the economic 
conditions have contributed to increase it. 
Where methods of cultivation suited to the 
local conditions have been used, not only has 
erosion decreased, but the yields have re- 
sponded in a wonderful manner, indicating 
that, the soils are not only not inferior to those 
of other sections, but that, on account of the 
ample rainfall and the long growing season, 
they have many distinct advantages over those 
of other humid parts of the country. 


EFFECT OF HEAVY RAINFALL. 


Erosion is merely the washing away of the 
soil in muddy streams of rainwater. If the 
rainfall is largely absorbed, as takes place in a 
very sandy or porous soil or on a level coun- 
try, little water remains on the surface to run 
off, and consequently there is but slight ero- 
sion. The precipitation of the South amounts 
to from forty-five to seventy inches a year, 
compared with from thirty to forty-five 
inches in the northeastern States, and falls 
in concentrated showers, especially during the 
three summer months, when one-third of the 
total rainfall usually takes place. Fifteen 
inches has been recorded as falling in three 
days. The first heavy dash of rain com- 
pacts the surface of the soil, while the bal- 
ance of the rainfall largely flows off. Un- 
cultivated fields have been examined imme- 
diately after a summer shower in which more 
than an inch of rain fell, and the soil was 
found to have become wet by the rain less 
than two inches beneath the surface. In few 
places was it wet to a depth of four inches. 
Less than one-fourth of the water which fell 
had been absorbed. Had it all been uni- 
formly absorbed the earth would have been 
dampened to a depth of more than six inches. 
This illustrates the compacting power of the 
heavy rains and the imperviousness of the 
heavy clays when devoid of humus and thor- 
oughly sun-hardened. Moreover, the methods 
of farming which have been followed,—that 
is, the continuous production of corn, cotton, 
and tobacco,—all of these crops of clean 
culture,—with a minimum of small grain 
and the grasses, have added, by the depletion 
of the humus of the soils, to the natural 
tendency to erode. Since the eroding power 


of water increases sixty-four times by dou- 


bling its velocity, it is easy to understand 
how a small stream, gathering volume and 
velocity as it flows down the slope, accom- 
plishes such enormous destruction. 


DESTRUCTION OF FARMS. 


In the old fields as they are being slowly 
colonized by trees, there is no cultivation to 
cover the gullies as they are formed. They 
are deepened by each rain; each storm adds 
another. ‘The heavy clays are eventually 
seamed into deep parallel channels, which 
spread out in the hollows with great fan- 
shaped ribs. ‘This type characterizes the 
clay soils of Virginia, middle Carolina, and 
Georgia. ‘The silt soils, less tenacious and 
crumbling more easily than the clays, are 
readily undermined by running water, and 
erode to form huge vertically walled bluffs. 
In portions of western North Carolina, in 
middle Mississippi, and in western Tennes- 
see, soils of this character are most com- 
mon, and their erosion when once well begun 
can be checked with difficulty. With every 
flood the cliff recedes, tons of earth are added 
to the burden of the nearest stream, and the 
total destruction of the soil proceeds. In 
Mississippi alone there are thousands of acres 
eroded into cliff and canyon which have been 
permanently destroyed for farming. For 
200 miles to the south and southeast of Mem- 
phis the destruction is appalling. 

It is the difficulty of measuring in any 
one field the extent of the actual monetary 
loss that accounts for this waste being so 
largely disregarded: the impossibility of be- 
ing able to declare that a loss of so many 
dollars in the yield of a crop ‘is to be at- 
tributed to it. The enormous aggregate is 
indicated only by the silt and the plant food 
annually borne from the hillside farms by 
the rivers of the Southeast. Every stream 
that flows through the fertile hill country of 
the South bears its rich burden of plant food, 
a golden argosy, on its way to the sea. The 
greater portion of the mineral constitu- 
ent is clay and silt particles which are 
most easily attacked by the roots of the 
plants for their food; but much, and the 
most important part, is the organic mat- 
ter, the humus or manural portion of the soil, 
which, on account of its lightness, is so easily 
washed away from the slope. From one- 
sixth to one-fourth of the material which 
produces the turbidity of the rivers is humus, 
and it comes almost entirely from the farm- 
ing soils. It is the lightest portion of the 
soil, and the portion which is most easily 
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transported by the slowest moving water 
when the heavier silt and sand is left behind. 
It is absolutely necessary for the growth of 
crops, and it must be replaced by the 
addition of manure in some form to the soils. 
Ten million dollars a year will not replace 
it in the hillside soils whence it came and 
where it is so badly needed. 


THE RICH BURDEN OF THE RIVERS. 


The Roanoke yearly bears from the pro- 
ductive limestones of the*Valley of Virginia 
and the red foothills of its mountains more 
than 4,000,000 tons of soil. It discolors the 
waters of the sound into which it empties 
to a distance of forty miles beyond its mouth. 
The burden of the Alabama River exceeds 
3,000,000 tons. The Tennessee River swells 
the already naturally high turbidity of the 
Mississippi by the annual discharge of 11,- 
000,000 tons, the scouring of the fertile 
farms of Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
The Savannah, the Yadkin, the Santee, the 
Chattahoochee contribute as much; while it 
is estimated by the army engineers in charge 
of the river improvement work on the James 
that this river brings down, during a flood 
with a crest of ten feet, more than 200,000 
cubic yards of earth every twenty-four hours, 
and it has been known to color the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean far beyond the Capes. 

An enormous total of not less than 50,- 
000,000 tons of the most 
fertile soil of the farms of 
the upland South is the 
unwelcome gift of ‘the 
hills to the rivers each 
year. 

The Savannah and 
many of the other rivers 
of the South are reported 
to have been clear, except 
during floods, until the 
latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, and there 
are many traditions cur- 
rent in northern Georgia 
that the Chattahoochee, 
now one of the muddiest 
of Southern rivers, was 
at one time usually pel- 
lucid and sparkling. Some 
erosion has always taken 
place. The deep gorges 


which ramify through the 
soft rocks of the Pied- 
mont were carved by ero- 
sion, but it was a slow 
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process. ‘The fertile soil which was borne 
in small amounts from the forested slopes 
was then deposited over the broad alluvials, 
constantly enriching them and gradually 
building them up. Now, however, few of 
even the smaller streams become clear ex- 
cept for short periods of low water. 

With the excessive erosion which has fol- 
lowed the ruinous tillage and subsequent 
abandonment of the hillside farms, the enor- 
mous volume of earth which the flood-mad- 
dened waters carry away is no longer de- 
posited for the enrichment of the valleys. A 
part of it fills up reservoirs and ponds or set- 
tles as shifting silt bars in the channels of 
navigable rivers and in harbors, while the 
coarser material is deposited in great beds 
over the once fertile alluvial bottoms; and 
from the ruin of the hillside follows the loss 
of the valleys. 

The cultivation of thousands of acres of 
such land has been abandoned along the riv- 
ers of the Piedmont, notably along the Wa- 
teree, the Broad, the Yadkin, the Catawba, 
and the Saluda rivers. ‘The telegraphic dis- 
patches of nearly every flood contain some 
item chronicling the burying of the valley 
farms beneath sand-beds. 


FLOODS ON THE INCREASE. 


There is no doubt also that the height 
of the river floods which have been so de- 





CHARACTERISTIC EROSION OF CLAY SOIL IN VIRGINIA. 


(This exhibits the slow appropriation of a cultivated field, the corn- 
field coming to the very edge of the deep gullies.) 
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structive to property in the South during the 
past ten years h-s been materially increased 
through the failure of the sunbaked surface 
of the waste land to absorb its due propor- 
tion of the rainfall. Higher floods than for- 
merly are now produced by the same amount 
of rainfall, indicating the greater rapidity of 
the run-off and the lessened absorption. The 
flood losses of the South for the past ten 
years aggregate more than $25,000,000, and 
with the multiplication of factories and 
towns along the rivers, this loss must con- 
tinue unless the soils perform their proper 
function. The recent losses at Augusta, Ga., 
Fayetteville, N. C., Cheraw, S. C., and else- 
where are only indications of what may be 
expected more frequently if the large areas 
of the unabsorptive, close-textured clays con- 
tinue to shed so large a portion of their rain- 
fall into the rivers, without absorbing what 
they would if in forest or under a rational 
system of cultivation. Simultaneously with 
the increase in the floods there is a cor- 
responding decrease in the low-water flow, 
seriously interfering with navigation and the 
value of water-powers. 

Industries dependent upon water-power 
are being disastrously affected in other ways 
as well. The engineer of one of the largest 
hydro-electric companies operating in the 
Carolinas publicly stated that within four 
years the storage capacity of reservoirs under 
his care had decreased 15 per cent. by filling 
in with earth eroded from the upper portion 
of the watershed. It is impossible for the 
power companies to check or lessen it, and 
there is no way to remove the deposit when 
once it has accumulated. The troubie lies 
far above the dams, and the owners must 
witness the slow annihilation of the storage 
of their reservoirs. It would undoubtedly 
be wise policy, however, for them, where 
they own land surrounding their reservoirs, 
to protect it themselves from erosion. In 
this particular, however, they are usually as 
careless as other landowners. Some of the 
worst-gullied lands in the Carolinas are 
owned by power and mill companies, and 
every pound of soil washed from their bare 
slopes goes directly into the reservoirs, af- 
fecting the storage value. 

The finest particles of silt and clay pass 
beyond the lowest dams and settle in the 
slower moving portions of the rivers near the 
coast and in the harbors. The greater por- 


tion of the millions appropriated by the fed- 
eral Government for the improvement, or 
rather the temporary opening, of the lower 
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reaches of Southern rivers, is expended 
for dredging; and the necessary expenditures 
to keep the channels clean of the rapidly 
forming and shifting silt and sand bars will 
in the future increase in direct proportion to 
the increased silt burden of these streams, 
In the event of the canalization of any of 
them, the sand deposits would continue a 
menace to channel depth, since the slowly 
moving canal water affords ideal conditions 
for settling. 


TERRACING TO CHECK EROSION. 


A very large portion of this loss and dam- 
age is avoidable. How thoroughly erosion 
can be checked and with what benefits to 
farming, as well as, of course, corresponding 
benefits to other industries which suffer, is 
shown by the results secured by deep plowing 
and level terracing in portions of the South. 
On one farm in South Carolina, with a very 
steep slope, a dozen terraces rise on the hill 
above the Congaree River to a total height of 
more than sixty feet. The terraces are so 
well leveled that there is no run-off of sur- 
face water; the entire rainfall is absorbed. 
Deep plowing is used as an adjunct, and 
plenty of humus is maintained to keep the 
surface soil loose, porous, and mellow, thus 
lessening the tendency of the heavy rains to 
compact the surface, and assuring the sur- 
tace water good drainage through to the sub- 
soil. On this farm the sorghum was eight 
feet high, while the cotton stood to the shoul- 
der, indicating a double yield above that of 
the adjacent unterraced slopes where erosion 
yet had unrestricted action. 

Such level terraces are developed by con- 
structing embankments, such as are now ex- 
tensively used on hillsidé ditches in the South, 
except that they are located on a level, and 
by the use in tillage of hillside and reversible 
disk plows which always turn the furrow 
down the slope. This hastens the leveling 
process. But erosion, the very agency they 
are being constructed to prevent, plays its im- 
portant part, and the rapidity with which 
the terraces develop and leveling proceeds, 
indicates how rapidly erosion was_ taking 
place. 

Terracing undoubtedly has its drawbacks 
in restricting cultivation, but there is with 
its use an erormous increase in the yield of 
the crops and a decrease in the cost of main- 





taining fertility. It is far superior in every | 
way to the much-used hillside ditch which 
barely checks erosion sufficiently to make cul- 
tivation possible. 























Such level terracing, breaking the field 
into steps, need be used only on the steeper 
slopes. On more gentle slopes other meth- 
ods can be employed which permit unre- 
stricted cultivation. Either broad dykes, 
eighteen to twenty feet wide, located on a 
level, or narrower dykes on a slight incline, 
but following the contours of the slopes, and 
two to four feet vertically apart, can be em- 
ployed. ‘The surface of these dykes is culti- 
vated like the rest of the field, and while 
they do not entirely prevent erosion, they 
considerably reduce it. But above all, deeper 
plowing is necessary and more humus in the 
soil, made from manure or by plowing un- 
der green crops, to give mellowness and por- 
ousness; the general use of cover crops on 
land during the winter; and more small 
grain and the grasses. All hillside land in 
corn, cotton, tobacco, or other clean tilled 
crop should be laid by with a cover crop of 
some kind. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE “ OLD FIELDS.” 


This is for the lands which are now in 
cultivation; and where these methods have 
been used not only has erosion been largely 
reduced, but land values have rapidly risen. 
The idle and waste lands, the “‘ old fields,” 
represent a more serious problem. It will 
require the addition of a million workers 
to the population of the South to. place 
these lands again in cultivation, more than 
that number if intensive cultivation is prac- 
ticed. At the same time the movement 
of population in the South is still toward the 
towns, as it should be to establish and assure 
necessary home markets for farm products, 
and it will be many years before their profit- 
able cultivation will be possible. ‘The soils 
at bottom are good and strong, and some 
day the greater portion will undoubtedly be 
needed for the use of the South’s increasing 
population. ‘This land can in the meanwhile 
be made productive with but little labor by 
planting trees, assuring at once its reclama- 
tion by checking erosion and some returns 
from the investment by the profitable use of 
the land. Some areas are so steep and rough 
that they should be permanently maintained 
in forest. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF TREE-PLANTING. 


There is already a strong feeling in some 
of these States that vigorous measures must 
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SECOND GROWTH PINE THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD. 


(In eroded old field now cutting 12,000 feet of 
lumber to the acre, worth more than $25, and leav- 
ing more than one hundred small trees to grow.) 


be taken to reduce erosion, and that when 
profitable and permanent cultivation is not 
possible without its being excessive, the land 
to assure its permanent earning value must 
be regarded as forest land. This feeling will 
undoubtedly crystallize in a decisive policy 
with definite plans of action. Advisable lines 
of action by the States for the encouragement 
of planting by owners might be the furnish- 
ing of seedlings of trees at the cost of grow- 
ing them, and furnishing advice on the 
ground as to the best methods to be adopted 
and kinds of trees to plant, and assistance in 
protecting plantations from fire. 

There is no doubt that it would be 
possible to reduce the present erosion from 
farm lands one-half with an enormous sav- 
ing to the nation. Each of the Southern 
States has its own peculiar problems of this 
kind which must be solved at home by the 
brains and energy of the commonwealth it- 
self: the preservation of the soils; the use of 
idle lands; the protection of the earning 
value of its waterways. 
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which rose higher than 43,000 feet entering 
the inverted stratum of temperature. The 
expedition conducted by Mr. Rotch and M. 
Teisserenc de Bort on M. de Bort’s steam 
yacht Otaria in the summer of 1906 was 
unable to locate the warm stratum above the 
equator at a height of 50,000 feet. Their 
investigations showed that in summer it is 
colder above the equator than it is in winter 
at the same height in north temperate re- 
gions, thus confirming the previous opinion 
of scientists that the warm upper layer of 
air is found at lower and lower altitudes, 
as one proceeds toward the poles. 


REGULAR VARIATION OF PRESSURE. 


A second result of .the concerted interna- 
tional investigations is the discovery by 
Hann, the celebrated Austrian meteorologist, 
of a regular variation of atmospheric pres- 
sure, occurring twice daily, about 10 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. This was detected by a mathe- 
matical analysis of a long series of baro- 
metric observations in all parts of the world. 
The variation is most marked in the tropics, 
and diminishes toward the poles in both hem- 
ispheres, but takes place at the same time 
along every meridian. If this change in 
pressure is due to changes in the height of 
the atmosphere, the air, instead of forming 
a spherical shell around the earth, must be 
an ellipsoid, pointing always thirty degrees 
west of the sun. This indicates that the 
phenomenon depends in some way upon 
solar influence, possibly upon some relation 
to the sun’s magnetic attraction. 

J. S. Dines, another student of the sub- 
ject, traces the influence of this pressure 
change, taking place twice daily, upon the 
winds of the world, and connects it with a 
similar variation in the southeast trade 
wind, the most persistent atmospheric cur- 
rent in the world, which has been called the 
“ pulse of the atmospheric circulation.” 


SOLAR INFLUENCES. 


Still another discovery may have great in- 
fluence in determining the causes of atmo- 
spheric changes. This is the announcement 
by Professor Zeeman that sun-spots are 
strong magnetic fields. His opinion is based 
upon the observation by Professor George 
E. Hale, at the Mount Wilson Solar Ob- 
servatory in California, of the double lines 
in the solar spectra. The sun-spot lines 


photographed by Professor Hale are iden- 
tical in character with the lines emitted in 
the laboratory by a source of light placed in 
a magnetic field. Professor Zeeman con- 
siders this discovery of the highest impor- 
tance, “affording a vera causa for the per- 
turbations of the electrical and magnetic 
equilibrium of our earth and its atmosphere.” 
The coincident occurrence of no fewer than 
five typhoons in Asiatic waters during July, 
August, and September, while tremendous 
disturbances of the same character raged in 
the West Indies on almost identical dates, 
may have had some relation to solar influ- 
ences. At any rate it is curious that hurri- 
canes should develop almost simultaneously 
in such widely separated quarters of the 
globe, and the study of a sufficient number 
of such coincidences may throw light on the 
causes of tropical hurricanes, and confirm 
the belief of many meteorologists that the 
electric impulses attending the formation of 
great sun-spots have a direct relation to ter- 
restrial disturbances. 


FOUR MILES ABOVE THE SEA, 


The United States Weather Bureau has’ 


not been slow to realize the importance of 
studying and analyzing these new phases of 
meteorology, and with the establishment of 
a research observatory at Mount Weather, 
Virginia, this country possesses one of the 
best equipped plants for the work in the 
world. Soon after its opening, in October, 
1907, the world’s record for high flights 
with aeroplanes was exceeded. On that 
day eight kites, in tandem, carried the me- 
teorograph to an altitude of 23,111 feet 
above sea-level. Daily observations of up- 
per-air conditions have continued since the 
opening of the observatory, and have been 
of great gssistance in the making of forecasts 
for the Middle Atlantic and New England 
States and for the elucidation of many prob- 
lems of the upper air that hitherto it has 
been impossible to study. 

Every sign indicates that we are on the 
threshold of great advances in our knowl- 
edge of the laws that govern the winds and 
weather. Already it is predicted that the 
upper air currents will soon be mapped out 
as accurately and scientifically as the great 
ocean routes are charted, and that forecasts 
of general climatic conditions will be made 
months in advance. 


























AN ABANDONED RIVER FARM ON THE ROANOKE RIVER, WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Sand-bars deposited by soil eroded from hillsides.) 


THE WASTE FROM SOIL EROSION IN THE 
SOUTH. 


BY W. W. ASHE. 


(Forester of the North Carolina Geological and Economic Survey.) 


A YEARLY loss of many million dollars 

which need never take place; a loss, 
not of one year, like that occasioned by a 
great fire, but one which has occurred year 
after year without interruption for decades; 
which in its aggregate, since the Civil War, 
nearly equals the national debt,—this is the 
toll yearly exacted by erosion from the farm 
soils of the upland South. 

The profits of the farmer noiselessly flow 
from his sloping fields in muddy streams. 
In spite of the large amount of the loss the 
tiller almost ignores it; he is, in fact, fre- 
quently ignorant of it. Yet this immense 
loss to the farmer represents only a portion 
of the actual damage; other industries suf- 
fer directly and indirectly from the same 
cause. On account of it there are in the 
dissected upland regions of the South more 
than 5,000,000 acres of land at one time 
cultivated and now idle. Many reasons have 


been assigned: the reduced fertility of the 
soils; the lure of the newer, more level, and 
more easily tilled lands of the West; eco- 


nomic changes which followed the Civil 
War; lack of labor and home markets. 
These have been secondary factors. Soil ex- 
haustion and erosion are the fundamental 
causes. ‘The exhausted “ old fields,” eroded, 
gullied, raw with deep wounds, and red as 
though stained with carnage, need only the 
touch of knowledge to become revivified. 


HOW SOUTHERN UPLANDS HAVE SUFFERED. 
The causes which produced the old fields 


still operate to the ruin of much of the farm- 
ing land. The decrease in the productivity 
of the farms of the eastern United States 
has been general. Nowhere has it been so 
evident as in the upland region of the South, 
where the loss is certainly not less than 
30 per cent. of the yield when the 
lands were fresh and new. Erosion is the 
basal problem which underlies soil exhaus- 
tion in this region, and so prevalent and so 
disastrous is it that it has become not only a 
serious local agricultural problem, but an 
important national problem as well, seriously 
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affecting the value of many investments 
which have been made in the region. Its 
enormous extent has not been due entirely 
to poor cultural methods. ‘The heavy rain- 
fall, the physical characteristics of the region, 
the broken topography and the close-textured 
soils, and in some measure also the economic 
conditions have contributed to increase it. 
Where methods of cultivation suited to the 
local conditions have been used, not only has 
erosion decreased, but the yields have re- 
sponded in a wonderful manner, indicating 
that, the soils are not only not inferior to those 
of other sections, but that, on account of the 
ample rainfall and the long growing season, 
they have many distinct advantages over those 
of other humid parts of the country. 


EFFECT OF HEAVY RAINFALL. 


Erosion is merely the washing away of the 
soil in muddy streams of rainwater. If the 
rainfall is largely absorbed, as takes place in a 
very sandy or porous soil or on a level coun- 
try, little water remains on the surface to run 
off, and consequently there is but slight ero- 
sion. The precipitation of the South amounts 
to from forty-five to seventy inches a year, 
compared with from thirty to forty-five 
inches in the northeastern States, and falls 
in concentrated showers, especially during the 
three summer months, when one-third of the 
total rainfall usually takes place. Fifteen 
inches has been recorded as falling in three 
days. ‘The first heavy dash of rain com- 
pacts the surface of the soil, while the bal- 
ance of the rainfall largely flows off. Un- 
cultivated fields have been examined imme- 
diately after a summer shower in which more 
than an inch of rain fell, and the soil was 
found to have become wet by the rain less 
than two inches beneath the surface. In few 
places was it wet to a depth of four inches. 
Less than one-fourth of the water which fell 
had been absorbed. Had it all been uni- 
formly absorbed the earth would have been 
dampened to a depth of more than six inches. 
This illustrates the compacting power of the 
heavy rains and the imperviousness of the 
heavy clays when devoid of humus and thor- 
oughly sun-hardened. Moreover, the methods 
of farming which have been followeéd,—that 
is, the continuous production of corn, cotton, 
and tobacco,—all of these crops of clean 
culture,—with a minimum of small grain 
and the grasses, have added, by the depletion 
of the humus of the soils, to the natural 
tendency to erode. Since the eroding power 


of water increases sixty-four times by dou- 


bling its velocity, it is easy to understand 
how a small stream, gathering volume and 
velocity as it flows down the slope, accom- 
plishes such enormous destruction. 


DESTRUCTION OF FARMS. 


In the old fields as they are being slowly 
colonized by trees, there is no cultivation to 
cover the gullies as they are formed. “They 
are deepened by each rain; each storm adds 
another. ‘The heavy clays are eventually 
seamed into deep parallel channels, which 
spread out in the hollows with great fan- 
shaped ribs. ‘This type characterizes the 
clay soils of Virginia, middle Carolina, and 
Georgia. ‘The silt soils, less tenacious and 
crumbling more easily than the clays, are 
readily undermined by running water, and 
erode to form huge vertically walled bluffs. 
In portions of western North Carolina, in 
middle Mississippi, and in western Tennes- 
see, soils of this character are most com- 
mon, and their erosion when once well begun 
can be checked with difficulty. With every 
flood the cliff recedes, tons of earth are added 
to the burden of the nearest stream, and the 
total destruction of the soil proceeds. In 
Mississippi alone there are thousands of acres 
eroded into cliff and canyon which have been 
permanently destroyed for farming. For 
200 miles to the south and southeast of Mem- 
phis the destruction is appalling. 

It is the difficulty of measuring in any 
one field the extent of the actual monetary 
loss that accounts for this waste being so 
largely disregarded: the impossibility of be- 
ing able to declare that a loss of so many 
dollars in the yield of a crop ‘is to be at- 
tributed to it. The enormous aggregate is 
indicated only by the silt and the plant food 
annually borne from the hillside farms by 
the rivers of the Southeast. Every stream 
that flows through the fertile hill country of 
the South bears its rich burden of plant food, 
a golden argosy, on its way to the sea. The 
greater portion of the mineral constitu- 
ent is clay and silt particles which are 
most easily attacked by the roots of the 
plants for their food; but much, and the 
most important part, is the organic mat- 
ter, the humus or manural portion of the soil, 
which, on account of its lightness, is so easily 
washed away from the slope. From one- 
sixth to one-fourth of the material which 
produces the turbidity of the rivers is humus, 
and it comes almost entirely from the farm- 
ing soils. It is the lightest portion of the 
soil, and the portion which is most easily 
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transported by the slowest moving water 
when the heavier silt and sand is left behind. 
It is absolutely necessary for the growth of 
crops, and it must be replaced by the 
addition of manure in some form to the soils. 
Ten million dollars a year will not replace 
it in the hillside soils whence it came and 
where it is so badly needed. 


THE RICH BURDEN OF THE RIVERS. 


The Roanoke yearly bears from the pro- 
ductive limestones of the*Valley of Virginia 
and the red foothills of its mountains more 
than 4,000,000 tons of soil. It discolors the 
waters of the sound into which it empties 
to a distance of forty miles beyond its mouth. 
The burden of the Alabama River exceeds 
3,000,000 tons. The Tennessee River swells 
the already naturally high turbidity of the 
Mississippi by the annual discharge of 11,- 
000,000 tons, the scouring of the fertile 
farms of Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
The Savannah, the Yadkin, the Santee, the 
Chattahoochee contribute as much; while it 
is estimated by the army engineers in charge 
of the river improvement work on the James 
that this river brings down, during a flood 
with a crest of ten feet, more than 200,000 
cubic yards of earth every twenty-four hours, 
and it has been known to color the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean far beyond the Capes. 

An enormous total of not less than 50,- 
000,000 tons of the most 
fertile soil of the farms of 
the upland South is the 
unwelcome gift of ‘the 
hills to the rivers each 
year. 

The Savannah and 
many of the other rivers 
of the South are reported 
to have been clear, except 
during floods, until the 
latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, and there 
are many traditions cur- 
rent in northern Georgia 
that the Chattahoochee, 
now one of the muddiest 
of Southern rivers, was 
at one time usually pel- 
lucid and sparkling. Some 
erosion has always taken 
place. The deep gorges 


which ramify through the 
soft rocks of the Pied- 
mont were carved by ero- 
sion, but it was a slow 
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process. The fertile soil which was borne 
in small amounts from the forested slopes 
was then deposited over the broad alluvials, 
constantly enriching them and gradually 
building them up. Now, however, few of 
even the smaller streams become clear ex- 
cept for short periods of low water. 

With the excessive erosion which has fol- 
lowed the ruinous tillage and subsequent 
abandonment of the hillside farms, the enor- 
mous volume of earth which the flood-mad- 
dened waters carry away is no longer de- 
posited for the enrichment of the valleys. A 
part of it fills up reservoirs and ponds or set- 
tles as shifting silt bars in the channels of 
navigable rivers and in harbors, while the 
coarser material is deposited in great beds 
over the once fertile alluvial bottoms; and 
from the ruin of the hillside follows the loss 
of the valleys. 

The cultivation of thousands of acres of 
such land has been abandoned along the riv- 
ers of the Piedmont, notably along the Wa- 
teree, the Broad, the Yadkin, the Catawba, 
and the Saluda rivers. The telegraphic dis- 
patches of nearly every flood contain some 
item chronicling the burying of the valley 
farms beneath sand-beds. 


FLOODS ON THE INCREASE, 


There is no doubt also that the height 
of the river floods which have been so de- 





CHARACTERISTIC EROSION OF CLAY SOIL IN VIRGINTA. 


(This exhibits the slow appropriation of a cultivated field, the corn- 
field coming to the very edge of the deep gullies.) 
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structive to property in the South during the 
past ten years h-s been materially increased 
through the failure of the sunbaked surface 
of the waste land to absorb its due propor- 
tion of the rainfall. Higher floods than for- 
merly are now produced by the same amount 
of rainfall, indicating the greater rapidity of 
the run-off and the lessened absorption. The 
flood losses of the South for the past ten 
years aggregate more than $25,000,000, and 
with the multiplication of factories and 
towns along the rivers, this loss must con- 
tinue unless the soils perform their proper 
function. The recent losses at Augusta, Ga., 
Fayetteville, N. C., Cheraw, S. C., and else- 
where are only indications of what may be 
expected more frequently if the large areas 
of the unabsorptive, close-textured clays con- 
tinue to shed so large a portion of their rain- 
fall into the rivers, without absorbing what 
they would if in forest or under a rational 
system of cultivation. Simultaneously with 
the increase in the floods there is a cor- 
responding decrease in the low-water flow, 
seriously interfering with navigation and the 
value of water-powers. 

Industries dependent upon water-power 
are being disastrously affected in other ways 
as well. The engineer of one of the largest 
hydro-electric companies operating in the 
Carolinas publicly stated that within four 
years the storage capacity of reservoirs under 
his care had decreased 15 per cent. by filling 
in with earth eroded from the upper portion 
of the watershed. It is impossible for the 
power companies to check or lessen it, and 
there is no way to remove the deposit when 
once it has accumulated. The troubie lies 
far above the dams, and the owners must 
witness the slow annihilation of the storage 
of their reservoirs. It would undoubtedly 
be wise policy, however, for them, where 
they own land surrounding their reservoirs, 
to protect it themselves from erosion. In 
this particular, however, they are usually as 
careless as other landowners. Some of the 
worst-gullied lands in the Carolinas are 
owned by power and mill companies, and 
every pound of soil washed from their bare 
slopes goes directly into the reservoirs, af- 
fecting the storage value. 

The finest particles of silt and clay pass 
beyond the lowest dams and settle in the 
slower moving portions of the rivers near the 
coast and in the harbors. The greater por- 
tion of the millions appropriated by the fed- 
eral Government for the improvement, or 
rather the temporary opening, of the lower 
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reaches of Southern rivers, is expended 
for dredging; and the necessary expenditures 
to keep the channels clean of the rapidly 
forming and shifting silt and sand bars will 
in the future increase in direct proportion to 
the increased silt burden of these streams. 
In the event of the canalization of any of 
them, the sand deposits would continue a 
menace to channel depth, since the slowly 
moving canal water affords ideal conditions 
for settling. 


TERRACING TO CHECK EROSION. 


A very large portion of this loss and dam- 
age is avoidable. How thoroughly erosion 
can be checked and with what benefits to 
farming, as well as, of course, corresponding 
benefits to other industries which suffer, is 
shown by the results secured by deep plowing 
and /Jevel terracing in portions of the South. 
On one farm in South Carolina, with a very 
steep slope, a dozen terraces rise on the hill 
above the Congaree River to a total height of 
more than sixty feet. The terraces are so 
well leveled that there is no run-off of sur- 
face water; the entire rainfall is absorbed. 
Deep plowing is used as an adjunct, and 
plenty of humus is maintained to keep the 
surface soil loose, porous, and mellow, thus 
lessening the tendency of the heavy rains to 
compact the surface, and assuring the sur- 
tace water good drainage through to the sub- 
soil. On this farm the sorghum was eight 
feet high, while the cotton stood to the shoul- 
der, indicating a double yield above that of 
the adjacent unterraced slopes where erosion 
yet had unrestricted action. 

Such level terraces are developed by con- 
structing embankments, such as are now ex- 
tensively used on hillside“ditches in the South, 
except that they are located on a level, and 
by the use in tillage of hillside and reversible 
disk plows which always turn the furrow 
down the slope. This hastens the leveling 
process. But erosion, the very agency: they 
are being constructed to prevent, plays its im- 
portant part, and the rapidity with which 
the terraces develop and leveling proceeds, 
indicates how rapidly erosion was taking 
place. 

Terracing undoubtedly has its drawbacks 
in restricting cultivation, but there is with 
its use an erormous increase in the yield of 
the crops and a decrease in the cost of main- 
taining fertility. It is far superior in every 
way to the much-used hillside ditch which 
barely checks erosion sufficiently to make cul- 
tivation possible. 
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Such level terracing, breaking the field 
into steps, need be used only on the steeper 
slopes. On more gentle slopes other meth- 
ods can be employed which permit unre- 
stricted cultivation. Either broad dykes, 
eighteen to twenty feet wide, located on a 
level, or narrower dykes on a slight incline, 
but following the contours of the slopes, and 
two to four feet vertically apart, can be em- 
ployed. ‘The surface of these dykes is culti- 
vated like the rest of the field, and while 
they do not entirely prevent erosion, they 
considerably reduce it. But above all, deeper 
plowing is necessary and more humus in the 
soil, made from manure or by plowing un- 
der green crops, to give mellowness and por- 
ousness; the general use of cover crops on 
land during the winter; and more small 
grain and the grasses. All hillside land in 
corn, cotton, tobacco, or other clean tilled 
crop should be laid by with a cover crop of 
some kind. 


¢ 


THE PROBLEM OF THE “OLD FIELDS.” 


This is for the lands which are now in 
cultivation; and where these methods have 
been used not only has erosion been largely 
reduced, but land values have rapidly risen. 
The idle and waste lands, the “ old fields,” 
represent a more serious problem. It will 
require the addition of a million workers 
to the population of the South to. place 
these lands again in cultivation, more than 
that number if intensive cultivation is prac- 
ticed. At the same time the movement 
of population in the South is still toward the 
towns, as it should be to establish and assure 
necessary home markets for farm products, 
and it will be many years before their profit- 
able cultivation will be possible. ‘The soils 
at bottom are good and strong, and some 
day the greater portion will undoubtedly be 
needed for the use of the South’s increasing 
population. ‘This land can in the meanwhile 
be made productive with but little labor by 
planting trees, assuring at once its reclama- 
tion by checking erosion and some returns 
from the investment by the profitable use of 
the land. Some areas are so steep and rough 
that they should be permanently maintained 
in forest. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF TREE-PLANTING. 


There is already a strong feeling in some 
of these States that vigorous measures must 
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SECOND GROWTH PINE THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD. 

(In eroded old field now cutting 12,000 feet of 
lumber to the acre, worth more than $25, and leav- 
ing more than one hundred small trees to grow.) 


be taken to reduce erosion, and that when 
profitable and permanent cultivation is not 
possible without its being excessive, the land 
to assure its permanent earning value must 
be regarded as forest land. This feeling will 
undoubtedly crystallize in a decisive policy 
with definite plans of action. Advisable lines 
of action by the States for the encouragement 
of planting by owners might be the furnish- 
ing of seedlings of trees at the cost of grow- 
ing them, and furnishing advice on the 
ground as to the best methods to be adopted 
and kinds of trees to plant, and assistance in 
protecting plantations from fire. 

There is no doubt that it would be 
possible to reduce the present erosion from 
farm lands one-half with an enormous sav- 
ing to the nation. Each of the Southern 
States has its own peculiar problems of this 
kind which must be solved at home by the 
brains and energy of the commonwealth it- 
self: the preservation of the soils; the use of 
idle lands; the protection of the earning 
value of its waterways. 


















SAVING AMERICA’S PLANT FOOD. 


GOVERNMENT WITHDRAWAL OF THE GREAT PHOSPHATE BEDS OF 
THE WEST TO PREVENT EXPORTATION. 


BY GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL. 


HE Roosevelt Administration very 
closely identified itself with the Car- 
boniferous Age,—a period rich in its vast 
accumulations of natural supplies later to 
play their important world part when man 
should appear upon the earth,—coal, phos- 
phates, and probably petroleum and natural 
gas, and it is with reference to regulating 
human use of these sources of energy and 
wealth that the Roosevelt régime has won 
the plaudits of some people and incurred the 
enmity of others. There is small doubt that 
the former are largely in the majority, and 
view with satisfaction the action of the 
Executive, several years ago, in his bold with- 
drawal of some 66,000,000 acres of public 
coal land in the great Western coal-field, 
then being largely acquired in a fraudulent 
manner as agricultural land, and for a mere 
song; in his instructions to the Government 
geologists to classify and value these: lands, 
under the law as first so interpreted by him, 
—in some instances the valuation has been 
placed as high as $75 per acre,—in his 
withdrawal of other lands containing petro- 
leum and natural gas which were being like- 
wise fraudulently acquired and held, unpro- 
ductive, for mere speculative purposes; and 
lastly, on December 9, 1908, in the with- 
drawal of some 4,800,000 acres of public 
phosphate lands. 

The startling feature in connection with 
this latest action lies in the proposal to re- 
strict the development of these deposits to 
that which can be shown to be for the agri- 
cultural benefit of the United States; in 
other words, there must be no exportation of 
phosphates from these deposits on Govern- 
ment land. 
of the Western coal-fields from monopolistic 
design -has there been an executive action 
pregnant with such import to the nation. 
Phosphates, phosphorus, what of it? Use- 
ful for match-making! Should matches be- 
come too dear or impossible of production 
mankind could still keep warm and cook his 
food by simply reverting to the flint and 


Possibly not since the saving. 


steel and the tinder box, and be only incon- 
venienced. But phosphorus has a more vital 
function, the production of growing crops, 
and for this large quantities are required. 
It is one of the three principal and absolutely 
essential foods for plant growth and there- 
fore as necessary to the human race as the 
oxygen of the air. And it is the one such 
constituent of which the supply is alarmingly 
small. There is need here for conservation, 
for the greatest economy in use, for the 
stringent stoppage of waste. 


THE PLANT'S BREAD AND MEAT. 


Phosphorus, potash, and nitrogen are the 
three elements used as principal food by all 
plants, and in the absence of any of the 
three the plant cannot grow nor even live. 

President James J. Hill in his enlighten- 
ing address at the White House meeting of 
Governors last May invited attention to the 
fact that America’s per acre crop-yields are 
steadily decreasing, due to the continual de- 
pletion of soil fertility. Two remedies which 
he mentioned for overcoming this evil, well 
known but too generally not practiced, were 
crop rotation and the use of fertilizers as 
soil tonics. In this connection an inquiry 
into the sources and supplies of fertilizer 
constituency brings out some important and 
not too reassuring facts. Fertilizer, or plant 
food, consists, as stated, of three elements. 
Naturally they occur to a greater or less 
extent in all soils, but with continual crop- 
ping and the shipment of the product from 
the farm, the soil, as Mr. Hill says, comes 
to need artificial replenishment. | 

Nitrogen salts exist in great deposits in 
Chile, which will supply the world for some 
time to come. We have in the United 
States no nitrate mines or similar mineral de- 
posits of consequence, but neither the ex- 
haustion of the Chilean mines nor the lack 
of our own, need trouble us or the world. 
Every farmer has in reality on his own farm 
an inexhaustible mine of nitrogen from 
which he can draw at will and as fast as he 
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uses it the mine will be replenished with 
more nitrogen. 


A VAST NITROGEN RESERVOIR. 


The atmosphere itself contains uncounta- 
ble millions of tons of free nitrogen. It 
constitutes over three-fourths of the composi- 
tion of the air and it has recently been dis- 
covered that a great group of plants has the 
wonderful faculty of absorbing, by rea- 
son of bacterial infestation of their roots, 
suficient of this fertilizing element not only 
to maintain but to increase the fertility of 
soils so far as nitrogen is concerned. Plant 
a seed of clover or alfalfa or a cowpea or a 
soy bean, or any of the populous tribe of 
Leguminos@ in a pot of clean, sharp sand 
containing no plant nutrition, fertilize it 
with only potash and phosphorus, and it 
will grow luxuriantly, storing up in its leaves 
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and roots a large proportion of nitrogen 
from the air by means of small root nodules 
or excrescences formed by minute organisms ; 
or pull up a clover plant and you will have 
the mystery displayed before you. ‘The root 
will show a multitude of these small nodules, 
—the nitrogen-absorbing agents. The Mich- 
igan Agricultural Experiment Station found 
the nitrogen yield from an acre of cowpeas 
to be 139 pounds,—all drawn from the air. 
Plowed under, or fed to stock and then ap- 
plied as manure, this would add to the soii 
more nitrogen than through the heaviest ap- 
plication of fertilizer made in farm practice. 

In addition to this, a recent electrical dis- 
covery has made possible the condensation 
of the atmospheric nitrogen into the exact 
counterpart of the Chilean product. So that 
there will never be a serious shortage of this 
indispensable plant food. 


BILLIONS OF TONS OF POT- 
ASH. 


With the potash supply 
the situation is only slight- 
ly less assured. Our pres- 
ent supply for artificial 
fertilization comes mostly 
from the great potash 
mines of Germany, where 
the salts are found in high- 
ly concentrated form. But 
Prof. F. W. Clarke, in his 
“Data of Geochemistry,” 
states that the original ig- 
neous rocks contain from 
2.28 to 2.96 per cent. of 
potash on an average, while 
it is well known that there 
are inexhaustible moun- 
tains and mountain ranges 
of feldspar where the pot- 
ash exists in proportions of 
from 7 to 9 per cent. In 
many of the feldspars the 
percentage is much higher. 
Cheap methods of extract- 
ing the potash have not yet 
been determined, but this 
will come later as needed, 
and the supply of material 
is unlimited. 

Now as against this Pro- 
fessor Clarke states that 
the outer_crust of the earth, 
rocks and soil, contains not 
more than .11 per cent. of 
phosphorus, or less than 
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WITH HIGH-GRADE PHOSPHATE ROCK. 


one-twentieth of the amount of potash sup- 
ply, so that the subject of the phosphoric sup- 
plies becomes in reality the world’s most im- 
portant agricultural question. A study of 
the situation will show this to be not over- 
stated. 

For the replenishment of soils depleted of 
this necessary element through cropping, we 
must then first turn to the natural supplies 
of concentrated phosphorus. ‘The greatest 
source of phosphorus is phosphate rock, the 
petrified remains of myriads of antediluvian 
animals, and the principal deposits of phos- 
phate rock are found in the United States; 
again, the greatest of these have been but re- 
cently discovered in the public-land States 
of Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho. This field, 
therefore, embraces the largest area of known 
phosphate beds in the world. The United 
States produces more phosphate than all 
other countries together. The trouble is 
that, short-sighted as in most matters con- 
cerning natural resources, we are largely ex- 
porting phosphate, whereas we shall need 
every ton for our own soils. 


RAPID EXHAUSTION OF PHOSPHORUS. 


The loss of phosphorus in cropped soil is 
large. President Charles R. Van Hise, of 
the University of Wisconsin, has presented a 
paper to the National Conservation Commis- 
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sion in which he cites agricultural experi- 
ment station work in Illinois, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, indicating the great depletion of 
this element through ordinary cropping and 
citing tests in his own State showing that 
cropping certain soils for a period of fifty- 
four years had robbed them of 36 per cent. 
of their original phosphoric acid, or 1064 
pounds, an average of about 20 pounds a 
year per acre. To merely offset this rate of 
loss, and maintain the fertility of the 400,- 
000,000 acres of cropped land in the United 
States, would require the use of 12,000,000 
tons of phosphate rock annually. 

As showing the deficiency of cropped soil 
in phosphorus as compared with nitrogen 
and potash, the Ohio Experiment Station in 
a long series of experiments with crops of 
corn, oats, wheat, clover, and timothy, has 
shown that every dollar invested in phos- 
phorus paid back $4.76, while neither nitro- 
gen nor potash paid back their cost. The 
same station has found as the average of 
fifty-six tests in eleven years’ work that 
when rock phosphate was applied in connec- 
tion with manure every dollar invested in 
phosphate paid back $5.68. These experi- 
ments do not indicate the absence of need in 
soil of nitrogen and potash; simply that phos- 
phorus in these instances was the most de- 
ficient. 

The figures submitted to the commission 
by the United States Geological Survey show 
that at the present rate of mining the known 
available supply of high-grade phosphate rock 
in the United States will last only about 
fifty years, and that at the same rate of in- 
crease in production that has obtained for 
the past decade,—117 per cent,—the supply 
will be exhausted in twenty-five years. This 
statement of conditions, coupled with the 
large and increasing exportation of phos- 
phates and the recent organization of a so- 
called international fertilizer trust, which 
has acquired large holdings in the eastern 
phosphate lands, decided the President to act 
upon the recommendation of Director 
George Otis Smith, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, and to withdraw immediately all the 
Western phosphate lands with a view to pre- 
venting the exportation of any of their prod- 
uct. This is an innovation entirely Roose- 
veltian. How is it to be done? The Con- 
stitution forbids the imposition of an export 
tax; the enactment of a law prohibiting the 
exportation of all phosphates would be im- 
mediately attacked as an infringement of 
vested rights. What then? 
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GOVERNMENT TO RETAIN PHOSPHATE 
LANDS. 


The Geological Survey will, as soon as 
possible, examine, classify, and value them, 
and the Secretary of the Interior will submit 
a proposition to Congress to enact a law 
which shall provide for their permanent re- 
tention by the National Government and 
their development by a system of Govern- 
ment leasehold, a heretofore unheard of thing 
in American mining, but working well else- 
where, with a proviso in each lease that the 
product of the mine shall not be exported. 
If violated the Government may cancel the 
lease; the lessee must therefore protect him- 
self by selling under special contract to the 
purchaser of his product. 

The following tables, compiled from the 
figures of the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Statistics, show the production, 
exportation, and estimate of unmined high- 
grade phosphate rock, so far as the United 
States is concerned: 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTATION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 
IN UNITED STATES, 


(From the beginning of the industry to 1900 the 
production was 14,993,396 long tons; export figures 
covering this period are incomplete.) 


Production. Exportation. 
Long tons, ong tons. 








Total since 1900....... 14,214,747 


6,560,724 


ESTIMATED TONNAGE OF HIGH-GRADE PHOSPHATE ROCK 
REMAINING IN UNITED STATES, BY U. S. GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 


Long tons. 

Bouth: Carolinas... .oiccscecse0siecescvesec OOGOe 

MAMMARY ace noo So avs ras geen Sw) ao de 15,000,000 

MAMMAL CORGO 6 0514.0") ccssavs auavaieieeie odio esdierne ee 40,000,000 

Western States.........4. eKelerereiee: ecrecelene 63,500,000 

BOGAN rove a gicciaicial slo sigieraiereciein sitaca 121,500,000 
PHOSPHATE MINING IN THE SOUTH. 


Phosphate mining in the United States 
began in South Carolina in 1868, and as late 
as 1888 Professor Stockbridge speaks of these 
deposits as the greatest in the country. The 
State has since mined 12,000,000 tons and 
her supply is practically exhausted. In 1888, 
however, Florida came forward as a phos- 
phate State, discoveries multiplied, and by 
1904 her product surpassed that of South 
Carolina. She had produced, up to 1908, 
12,359,731 long tons, and is now the great- 
est producing State. In 1907 her output 
was 1,357,365 tons. However, it will be 
noted that the end of her supply is easily in 
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sight, although her phosphate resources are 
yet often popularly referred to as “ inex- 
haustible.” 

In 1892 phosphate was discovered in Ten- 
nessee, and this field became the greatest 
known area in existence. About 5,000,000 
tons have thus far been produced, and the 
development of the field is yet in its infancy. 
But at the present rate of increase in produc- 
tion the Tennessee phosphates alone would 
be exhausted in eleven years. 


THE WESTERN FIELDS. 


In 1900 Arkansas entered the field as a 
phosphate producer, but the rock found in 
this State is of low grade and the output ts 
small. The hope of the American farm lies 
in the Wyoming-Utah-Idaho field. The 
United States Geological Survey has made 
a reconnoissance of these deposits and esti- 
mates the tonnage at about 63,000,000 tons 
of high-grade phosphate rock. But it is 
greatly to be hoped, and it is believed by the 
writer and others that a detailed geologic 
investigation will show double if not several 
times this tonnage. The area underlain, 
more or less completely, by the deposits is 
7500 square miles and the phosphate-bear- 
ing formation is from 70 to 120 feet thick, 
with one great layer of five or six feet thick- 
ness composed of solid, high-grade phosphate 
rock and with several thinner ones. ‘The 
most pressing need, which if successfully met, 
will increase the possible production of this 
field to an enormous extent, is a process 
which will separate these thinner phosphatic 
layers from the associated limestone and 
shale and also concentrate the low-grade 
material. 

The Western phosphate fields may be con- 
sidered of further importance by reason of 
their proximity to the great smelting works 
of the West,—at Butte, Anaconda, Great 
Falls, and other points. These smelters give 
off poisonous gases, chiefly sulphurous, that 
are very injurious to vegetation, absolutely 
killing all green things for miles around. It 
is found, however, that they can be utilized 
to great advantage by conversion into sul- 
phuric acid, which is the agent used in re- 
ducing rock phosphate to superphosphate fer- 
tilizer, or, as it is generally termed on the 
farm, acid phosphate. Thus not only would 
a substance injurious to vegetation be con- 
trolled, but it would be actually employed in 
fostering plant growth. 

The Carboniferous Age, during which the 
phosphate deposits were laid down in this 
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Western field, was one of vast importance to 
the human race which was long afterward to 
appear upon the earth,—the Age of Coal and 
of associated useful minerals. ‘This period 
was immediately preceded by one when the 
great peaks of the Sierra and the Rocky 
Mountain backbone of the continent were 
but beginning to push their way upward, and 
when a large portion of North America was 
covered by a shallow, tepid, brackish sea. 
These phosphate beds are believed to have 
been deposited by erosion on what was then 
a shallow ocean bottom. ‘That was a time 
remarkable for the prevalence of gigantic 
ferns, palms, huge trees, lepidendrous and 
sigillarian . vegetation, which in luxuriance 
and profuseness of growth have not been 
equaled in the history of the globe. This 
was the age in the world’s history preceding 
that when the giant reptilia, the great 
dinosaurs and plesiosaurs, and other huge 
creatures existed, and its own animal life 
which contributed to these priceless deposits 
constituted a very low order. 


NEED OF ADEQUATE LEGISLATION. 


From the foregoing tables it will be noted 
that last year there were 2,265,000 tons of 
phosphate rock produced in the United 
States and over 900,000 tons, or about 40 per 
cent., exported, while the total exportation 
since the beginning of this century has been 
almost one-half the total production. The 
extent and the tonnage of the Eastern fields 
are seen to be extremely limited and there is 
apparently no way to ptevent exportation 
from these areas, now largely controlled by 
foreign capital, however much of a national 
calamity such a course may be shown to be; 
but it is believed that a federal leasing sys- 
tem can be devised for the full development 
of the Western fields which will prevent ex- 
portation therefrom and save American phos- 
phates for American farm lands. It is a 
question which directly affects the food pro- 
duction, the very bread-making capacity of 
the people, and when the situation is under- 
stood, Congress can of course be depended 
upon to enact appropriate measures. In the 
meantime the Administration has done the 
right thing at the right time, and there can 
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now be no gobbling of the phosphate lands 
by internationally financed corporations. 

So long as we are a nation of exporters 
of agricultural products, we shall be, in any 
event, exporters of phosphoric acid as a por- 
tion of the wheat and corn and other prod- 
ucts sent abroad, but we should quit export- 
ing the absolutely primary, raw material to 
benefit foreign farm lands to the detriment 
of our own. It is a mistaken enough prac- 
tice to ship away a ton of grain,—a compara- 
tively raw material—worth from $20 to 
$30, when it could be fed on the farm and 
turned into meat which would net a still 
greater export profit while at the same time 
returning practically the entire fertility to 
the soil; but how much worse practice it is 
to ship a ton of raw phosphate, worth $5, 
when it contains sufficient phosphatic “ soil 
tonic” for from ten to fifteen acres or for 
the production of from five to eight tons of 
wheat, worth from $150 to $250. 


PENALTIES OF AMERICAN WASTEFULNESS. 


It may readily be asked, “Is not this 
whole question a false alarm? Why should 
our lands become so soon deficient in phos- 
phorus when the soils of older countries have 
been farmed for centuries without extensive 
phosphate applications?” The answer is 
that in addition to shipping abroad great 
quantities of raw farm products we waste. 
The older countries have learned to save and 
utilize their sewage and their various by- 
products, which we destroy. American farm- 
ers in the Northwest have burned up millions 
of tons of straw and cornstalks, containing 
large amounts of plant food. Dr. Van Hise 
estimates an annual waste through the sew- 
age of the larger cities of the equivalent of 
1,200,000 tons of phosphate rock. The total 
of the waste of phosphorus, potash, and nitro- 
gen through exposure, seepage, and other 
loss in the careless and ignorant handling of 
farm manure has been estimated at between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000 annually. In 
these and many other things we are not as 
reckless as we once were, but until we learn 
to avoid waste to a much greater extent than 
present practice there will be need for much 
artificial fertilization. 





























CUTTING THE SOIL ELEVEN INCHES DEEP FOR DRY FARMING, TWENTY-FOUR PLOWS IN LINE. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT DRY FARMING. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


OT for twenty years after the beginning 

of settlement on the Great Plains was 

it realized that more than one system of agri- 

culture was needed there. When homestead- 

ers by tens of thousands had left their claims, 

discouraged, and crop failures had brought 

immense financial loss, two new ideas were 
brought into prominence: 

The products exploited in areas of low 
average rainfall must be different from those 
grown in areas of generous moisture. 

Tillage must be adapted to the conditions 
of soil, elevation, and average precipitation. 

The dry years preceding 1898 called atten- 
tion to the first. Importations of kaffir corn, 
sorghum, and other crops that will give yield 
with a moderate amount of moisture were 
tested and proved the salvation of many 
homes in the high plains portion of the Mid- 
dle West. Where wheat and corn had failed, 
these crops made both “ roughness” and 
grain, enabling the farmer to gain a liveli- 
hood from a system of mixed farming that 
included cattle and cereals. While the range 
was free and abundant, this was easy, and a 
few tilled acres sufficed to earn for the farm- 
er-ranchman a regular income. 

When, with the increased demand for 
land, the range was diminished and the set- 


claimed for it, the peopling of vast areas of 





tler was compelled to lease or to own all the 
land he utilized, another problem was before 
him and the second proposition came into 
prominence,—how to raise a general variety 
of grain and fruit without having the rainfall 
usually considered necessary. 

This was the basis of interest in “ dry 
farming,” “soil culture,” “ scientific farm- 
ing,” “the Campbell system,” and meaning 
the same thing,—tilling the land to secure re- 
sults with small amount of moisture. 

Into it blends the first problem, for both 
work together in the accomplishment of the 
best results. The settler must solve the whole 
in order to live beyond the line of twenty 
inches of well-distributed rainfall annually; 


GROWTH OF DRY-FARMING SCIENCE. 


At the beginning, the new idea was system- 
atically worked out by one man, H. W. 
Campbell, who is known as the father of 
dry farming or soil culture as a definite un- 
dertaking. He experimented in Western Ne- 
braska and Western Kansas; then received 
the encouragement and assistance of trans- 
continental railway companies, their mana- 
gers shrewdly realizing that if it could be es- 
tablished and could accomplish what was 
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practically unoccupied prairie would follow. 
Model farms were established and attracted 
wide attention; experiments were extended 
until the farmers of surrounding counties, 
and finally over nearly all the semi-arid re- 
gion, were interested. 

Three years ago enough scope had been 
given the movement to warrant a meeting for 
discussion of ideas. The first Trans-Missouri 
Dry Farming Congress was held at Denver 
with 300 representatives of the sections af- 
fected present. The second at Salt Lake 
City, in 1908, had 650 delegates; and the 
third, held February 23, 24, 25, 1909, at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, was attended by nearly 
one thousand, indicating the increase in the 
demand for more complete understanding of 
the system. These men were not all farmers ; 
among the attendants were agricultural col- 
lege professors, business men, railroad men, 
land agents,—in short, every constructive ele- 
ment in the upbuilding of the plains was rep- 
resented. The addresses were instructive of 
results accomplished, of problems yet to be 
conquered, of criticisms dispelled. There 
was a vigorous protest against misrepresenta- 
tion of actual possibilities, denunciation of the 
speculative land agent who induces immigra- 
tion that soon departs because of disappoint- 
ment. ‘The task before the congress was 
taken to be the learning of exact conditions 
and the best method of winning a permanent 
income for the settler. ‘The next session is 


to be held at Billings, Montana. 
WHERE IS THE “ SEMI-ARID REGION ” ? 


Somewhat indefinitely is located the 
“semi-arid region” to which dry farming 
appeals. It is not the same every year, for 
the line of the rain-belt swerves sometimes 
far up the foothills of the Rockies, again dis- 
appoints crop-raisers well to the east of its 
normal place. But if you draw a line a little 
west of the Sixth principal meridian, cutting 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa, to take off the western third of these 
States, so on down to include the Texas Pan- 
handle,—then run it irregularly along the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, over 
into Utah and Eastern Oregon, until it 
reaches the northern Montana _ line,—you 
will have embraced the territory where gen- 
erally the normal rainfall is not sufficient for 
agriculture as regularly conducted. In this 
territory, in order to have permanency of in- 
come, the farmers must adopt special crops, 
must irrigate the land or must follow a par- 
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ticular method of tillage. To a vast portion 
of it the first and third plans constitute the 
only choice. 

The obstacles are considerable. For in- 
stance, the section director of the weather 
bureau at Cheyenne says that, “ from month- 
ly reports compiled in the Cheyenne office 
from records kept at stations distributed over 
all sections of the State, it has been deter- 
mined that the average rainfall for Wyoming 
annually for seventeen years has been 13.68 
inches.” ‘This is too little for normal crop- 
raising, though there are portions of the 
State where the total rises to twenty inches, 
moderately well distributed through the 
growing season and allows a fair farming 
prospect. 

Under these conditions tests of the prac- 
tical workings of dry farming could be made 
intelligently. ‘Three years ago the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (United States) estab- 
lished farms at three stations in Wyoming 
and Colorado where experiments are being 
carried on to show what can be done. Side 
by side irrigation and dry farming are being 
put to test; the results are striking and the 
yields liberal. ‘The manager says that scien- 
tific tillage and the introduction of drought- 
resistant crops are responsible for the success 
attained. Not so much is raised without ir- 
rigation as with it, but quality is higher. 


WHAT “ DRY FARMING” MEANS. 


In all the discussion of the term “ dry 
farming’ much misunderstanding exists. At 
the recent congress there was an attempt to 
change the organization’s name to “ Arid 
Farming Congress.” In simple phrase it 
means a method of farming that shall include 
deep plowing and frequent pulverizing of the 
top soil out of as well as during the growing 
season. It is based on the principle that the 
moisture falling in rain or snow may sink 
into the earth if the soil be loosened. Then 
that there shall be kept above that moistened 
bed a close, fine blanket of dust that shall pre- 
vent evaporation. If the furrows be turned 
at right angles to the prevailing winds of 
winter that the snow may be caught, and if 
the pulverizing harrow be sent over the field 
after every rain, the seed is certain to receive 
@ maximum amount of sustenance. If it does 
not get enough in one season it may in two, 
and a crop every alternate year, if a good 
one, is ample return on cheap land. Of 
course there must be good soil as a basis,— 
only irrigation can conquer sand. 














THE TRUTH ABOUT DRY FARMING. 


To accomplish all this, special machinery 
has come into use. Horses could not pull 
plows biting deep into the tough centuries- 
dried soil, so powerful engines that roll ma- 
jestically along with two dozen plows en 
train are in their places. Press drills that 
plant the seed deep; pulverizing harrows that 
break the surface into powderlike fineness, 
arid other appliances, are used. “ First get 
your moisture, then raise a crop on it,” is the 
formula adopted by one successful farmer. 
He told how he had plowed twelve inches 
deep, had harrowed and cultivated,—and 
then raised thirty-five bushels of wheat, fifty 
bushels of corn, and generous crops of rough 
feed on each acre, finally starting a profit- 
able fruit orchard,—all this on a rainfall of 
less than fifteen inches annually. Year after 
year moisture-preservation has increased his 
supply and the soil-bed has constantly grown 
richer and deeper. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 


Like other new ideas this is assailed by 
critics. ‘The early settler whose theory was 
to scratch the top of the earth as little as 
possible, sow as many acres as he could, then 
wait to see whether or not there would 
be plenty of rain, has been one of these. 
“Suppose you can raise a crop by all this 
work ; it will cost more to produce it than the 
material is worth when it is harvested,” has 
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been his plaint. But this has not held good. 
It might have been true if old implements 
and methods were used. - The new plan has 
cheapened the cost. It is true that one man 
cannot tend so many acres under this system, 
but if his net return is greater, he is really 
the gainer. 

“The period during which dry farming 
has come to the front has been one of exces- 
sive rainfall; when rain-deficit years come 
the dry farmers will be starved out,” is an- 
other objection. ‘To substantiate it a Gov- 
ernment Weather Bureau manager is quoted: 
“ By taking Miles City, Montana; Chey- 
enne, Wyoming; North Platte, Nebraska; 
Dodge City, Kansas, and Amarillo, Texas, as 
representative points in the semi-arid belt we 
find by consulting the Weather Bureau rec- 
ords that during the past five years the total 
rainfall has been from six to twenty-four 
inches above the normal in the dry-farmed 
district.” While this has doubtless made it 
less difficult to secure results, the slight addi- 
tions to the rainfall if not conserved would 
not have made successful farming under ordi- 
nary conditions. It took more than “ tickling 
the soil” to bring rich harvests. 

“Thousands of land-hungry settlers are 
being decoyed into the high plains country; 
when the drought comes they will have to 
move out, as did those of the latter ’80’s and 


early ’90’s,” is frequently heard. The settler 





HARVESTING DRY-FARM POTATOES, AT EXPERIMENTAL STATION, CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 
(Forty to one hundred and twenty-five bushels of potatoes to the acre have been harvested on non- 


irrigated ground in Wyoming during the last two years. 


bushels to the acre.) 


The field shown in picture yielded one hundred 








of to-day is a far different type from those of 
the first western immigration. He has usu- 
ally sold some land farther east and brings 
with him capital; he has before him the re- 
sults of experiments made by the Govern- 
ment experiment stations and by individuals 
as guides in his operations,—the old-time set- 
tler had neither of these advantages. He has 
little indebtedness except some of the time 
payment on his land,—and usually not even 
that; he keeps some cattle, puts up a wind- 
mill and dams the “‘ draw” to form a reser- 
voir,—in other words, makes farming a busi- 
ness and adapts his methods to the conditions. 

It is true that years of excessive’ drought 
will test dry farming. So will they test any 
kind of farming. Enough has been learned 
of the possibilities to make certain that the 
dry farmer will best survive the trial. He 
will get from the soil all it can give, while 
the follower of old methods will not. It is 
the belief of those who have most closely 
studied the effect of proper soil culture that 
crops may yet be raised profitably on a ten- 
inch rainfall annually. It is true that many 
claim to be following the scientific method of 
conserving moisture who are doing nothing of 
the kind. Their crude efforts are elementary 
and incidental. Carried to its best fulfill- 


ment the plan is simple and easy, yet calls for 
intelligent and persistent following of well- 
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DRY FARMING SCENE ON THE HIGH PLAINS, TWENTY-SEVEN BUSHELS TO THE ACRE, 


defined rules. Here, as elsewhere, half meas- 
ures mean half results. 


EFFECT ON WESTERN LAND PRICES. 


Naturally the proposition to raise from $12 
to $18 worth of crops per acre on land that 
had been selling at from $1.50 to $4 an acre 
had its effect on realty prices. In the office of 
the Union Pacific land department in Denver 
is a map of the lands held by the road in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska under the Government 
land grant. On it is marked every land sale, 
with the name and address of the buyer. 
“We have about closed out all our lands be- 
tween the Missouri River and the moun- 
tains,” said C. E. Wantland, the manager. 
“The people have bought rapidly for two 
years and we have been surprised at the inter- 
est shown.” The names of buyers show that 
they are from every part of the West: Chi- 
cago, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mis- 
souri,—some names standing for hundreds 
of acres, some for thousands, some specula- 
tors, others settlers. It is a part of the gen- 
eral land movement in the West, but it is 
doubtless increased by the prominence given 
to better methods of farming in recent years. 
With the Government experiment stations, 
with State agricultural schools of a half- 
dozen commonwealths making serious study 
of the problems presented in the high plains 





























region, success for the settler must come if 
within the range of human endeavor. No 
such study of conditions and of how to meet 
them was ever undertaken in the Western 
States before. Land that was a drug on the 
market eight years ago at $2 an acre sells for 
$10 to $25. New homes dot the landscape. 
Ranches have become farms. Homestead en- 
tries have run ‘into thousands. 


THE VALUE OF DRY FARMING. 


After five years of progress dry farming 
has become established as standing for a cer- 
tain method of agriculture adapted to the 
plains where rainfall is deficient. It is easy 
to raise crops in Iowa, Missouri, eastern Ne- 
braska, and similar portions of the West, 
where sunshine, rich new soil and abundant 
moisture are found. It is quite another thing 
where weeks go by without a cloud. Scien- 
tific farming proposes so to utilize what water 
does fall that there shall be a reasonable crop 
production,—not uniformly equal to that of 
the well-moistened East, not approaching that 
of the irrigated valleys, but making it possi- 
ble for the farmer to support his family in 
comfort on a moderate acreage and return- 
ing good interest on the investment. In the 
States of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
in New Mexico and Arizona, in all the west- 
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ern portion of the Great Plains this idea has 
a foothold and is recognized as a business 
proposition,—not a miracle nor yet a fancy 
theory of the schools. It demands personal 
attention, definite effort, and understanding 
of the principles of agronomy,—but it is prac- 
tical, profitable, and gives results that are sur- 
prising. Used intelligently, it brings fertil- 
ity to what was in effect a desert,—and that 
fact alone means riches of great worth. 

Probably no one thing connected with the 
movement is of more importance than the 
influence its literature and its advocacy have 
had in stimulating investigation as to the best 
means of caring for all the soil of the plains. 
Farmers talk of the reasons for certain re- 
sults; they follow scientific methods that 
have been tested by experts. Dry farming 
appeals to them as a good thing for the semi- 
arid lands and not a bad thing for the man 
who has usually plenty of moisture. It is a 
modern adaptation of an old principle, and is 
so simple as to be within reach of all. When 
it becomes general it may do much toward 
making more generous and regular the rain- 
fall of the plains. It is already teaching the 
dwellers on prairie farms how to secure ut- 
most returns from the gifts Nature has be- 
stowed, something the first generation of set- 
tlers never did. 
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TURKEY RED WHEAT, DRY GROWN, UNITED STATES EXPERIMENT STATION, NEWCASTLE, WYOMING. 


(This field yielded above the average for the States.) 








THE SITUATION AT PANAMA, 


BY FORBES LINDSAY. 


(Author of “ Panama: The 


E are just about to enter upon the final 
stage of our Isthmian Canal under- 
taking. ‘The several dam sites are prepared 
to receive their respective structures; the en- 
gineers are ready for the delivery of machin- 
ery and material to be used in the erection of 
locks ; the excavation of the Culebra Cut has 
practically reached the summit level. ‘The 
work done heretofore might have been turned 
to account in the construction of a sea-level 
canal, but from this time on it will be pe- 
culiarly applicable to the multi-lock water- 
way, and a change to the other type can only 
be made at a sacrifice of more or less time, 
money, and material. However, it is vir- 
tually certain that Congress will decide upon 
a continuance of our present course, and that 
its decision will be final. This would, there- 
fore, appear to be a particularly appropriate 
time to review the plan and conditions under 
which the great enterprise will be carried to 
a termination. 


ADVISABILITY OF A LOCK CANAL. 


Standing in the way of a clear compre- 
hension of the comparative merits of the two 
types of canal available to us is the popular 
misconception that the advocated sea-level 
channel is one affording unrestricted naviga- 
tion, while the multi-lock canal is one in 
which the passage of ships is retarded and 
hampered by mechanical devices. The facts 
of the matter are precisely contrary to this 
idea. ‘The most commodious waterway at 
the sea level that has been suggested as eco- 
nomically feasible includes a lock as a neces- 
sary means of counteracting the wide dif- 
ference in the tidal oscillations of the two 
oceans. Its plan embraces a dam at Gamboa 
which would be subjected to twice the head 
of water that the Gatun Dam will be re- 
quired to withstand. Its maximum depth at 
bottom, of 200 feet, would not permit of 
two large vessels passing each other, and the 
utmost speed at which such ships might trav- 
erse it would be five miles an hour. The 


line of the proposed sea-level waterway in- 
cludes a number of undesirable curves, such 
as necessitated a large amount of costly re- 
construction in the Suez Canal. 


Further- 


Isthmus and the Canal.”) 


more, its construction could not be completed 
short of fifteen years, nor at a cost much less 
than twice as great as that of the projected 
canal. 

The French broke down in an attempt to 
construct a sea-level channel. After the fail- 
ure of the original company, the receiver ap- 
pointed an international board to examine 
the problem. The Comité Technique, com- 
posed of seven French members and an equal 
number of foreigners, was the most talented 
body that has ever investigated the subject. 
It devised a plan for a high-level canal with 
locks. The present project is an amplifica- 
tion of that plan, governed by the same prin- 
ciples and repeating many of its important 
features. Five separate bodies of eminently 
able engineers have passed upon it, and have 
given it their indorsement. The only ad- 
verse opinion of any considerable weight that 
has been expressed with regard to it was that 
of the majority of the Board of Consulting 
Engineers. But their chief objection was 
based on doubts as to the safety of the large 
locks proposed, which the best authorities of 
this country confidently assert can be built 
and operated without any danger of failure. 


THE CHAGRES RIVER. 


All the accepted canal lines run through 
the valley of the Chagres and cut the course 
of that river no fewer than twenty-three 
times in a stretch of as many miles. During 
the dry season a small and placid stream, the 
Chagres in the rains becomes a torrent with 
a volume of discharge increased one hundred 
fold. The control and disposition of this 
river is the crucial problem in all canal proj- 
ects. The sea-level plan treats the Chagres 
as a permanent menace, to be guarded against 
by holding the bulk of its flood in a huge 
reservoir and receiving the spill through the 
sluices into the cana! prism. The high-level 
plan converts the river into a valuable auxil- 
iary, and disposes of its waters so that they 
shall afford the greater part of the means of 
transportation. The dread Chagres is made 
to form and feed a vast lake, over the sur- 
face of which ships will pass with speed and 
freedom. This lake is the chief feature of 
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the project, and its creation will be con- 
trived by the erection of the Gatun Dam, 
closing the gap in the encircling hills 
through which the Chagres finds its way 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 


GATUN DAM, KEY TO THE PROJECT. 


The Gatun Dam will be an earth 
structure, one mile and a half in length 


.along its face, or lake exposure, and one- 


half mile in depth from front to back. It 
will lie between parallel rock walls which, 
together with the flanking hills, will in- 
close it, as it were, in a box. The hy- 
draulic sluice process is to be employed 
in the construction. Carefully selected 
sand and clay, mixed with water, will be 
pumped into the space thus shut in, and 
when the water drains off it will leave a 
compact mass, impervious to seepage. 
The crest of the dam will be 110 feet 
in elevation, or twenty-five feet above the 
normal surface of the lake. From this 


‘height it will slope down to sixty feet at 


the back. Near the center of the crest 
line a spillway with sluice gates will be 
placed to regulate the stand of water in 
the lake. On the extreme east flank of 
the dam, standing upon rock, will be the 
locks. 

This huge mass will exert a pressure 
upon its foundation of one ton to the 
square foot for every twenty feet of its 
height. Its great weight will be an ele- 
ment of safety, provided the foundation is 
not susceptible to percolation. The Gatun 
Dam is the key to the plan, and its im- 
portance has made its site the center of 
the critical investigations to which the 
plan has been subjected continuously since 
its inception. Borings innumerable have 
been made during the past four years, and 
it is safe to say that our engineers are as 
familiar with the underlying strata as they 
are with the surface of the ground. The 
fund of applicable data has been enlarged 
by the construction of experimental dams, 
by soil analyses, by water tests, and by 
geological examinations, In short, the 
dam and lock sites at Gatun have been 
explored exhaustively, and from every 
possible point of contact. The results 
show conclusively: (1) That the founda- 
tions are suitable, and perfectly safe for 
the construction of a stable and water- 
tight earth dam of such material as is 
available and near at hand. (2) That 
the concrete spillway and concrete locks 
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Photograph by C. L. Chester. 


THE MUCH-DISCUSSED 


(The cross shows the slight depression made in the rock wall by the movement of the mass. This incident 
was greatly exaggerated in the daily press.) 


will rest upon rock foundations of the most 
satisfactory description. 

The recent occurrence at Gatun, which at- 
tracted public attention, was so trivial in 
character that it would not be worthy of 
mention but for the prominent misrepresen- 
tation given to it by the daily press. At the 
outset, it may be said that no mishap has 
overtaken the dam, if for no other reason, 
because it is not in existence. The slide was 
restricted to one of the rock “ toes,” which 
are parts of the dam only in the sense that a 
garden wall is part of the inclosure it sur- 
rounds. A section of the south toe, or rock 
wall, abutted upon the old French canal. 
During the heavy rains of last fall the Gatun 
flats became flooded, and a temporary lake 
was formed which exerted a strong pressure 
against the mound of rock in question. Un- 
der this pressure the mass moved in the direc- 
tion of the least resistance, sliding a few feet 
into the soft bed of the abandoned channel, 
at the same time creating a slight depression 
on the crest of the rock ridge. This action 
somewhat expedited the work, that was al- 
ready in progress, of removing the unstable 
material from the bottom of the French cut, 
which will ultimately underlie the dam. 
Slumps, similar to that which occurred, are 
looked upon as features inseparable from fills 
and are actually desired, for the more the 
superimposed mass settles the surer the foun- 





“ SLIDE” AT GATUN. 


dation it will find. More than one repeti- 
tion of this incident may be expected in the 
course of the canal construction during the 
next few years. 


COURSE OF THE PROJECTED CHANNEL. 


The plan under which we are proceeding 
disposes of the attendant problems in the 
most practical manner possible. The artifi- 
cial channel extends to deep water in either 
ocean, its extreme length being a fraction less 
than fifty miles. The inland canal is some- 
what short of forty-two miles. A cut at sea- 
level, three miles long and 500 feet wide, 
leads from Mindi, on the Atlantic shore, to 
Gatun Lake, to which vessels will be lifted 
by a triple flight of locks. These locks, like 
all others in the construction, are in dupli- 
cate, and have a usable length of 1000 feet, 
a breadth of 110 feet, and depth, over the 
miter sills, of forty feet. 

The lake, with surface at summit level of 
eighty-five feet, will permit of unrestricted 
navigation through the greater part of its 
twenty-three-mile course, but the channel 
narrows to 300 feet as it approaches the 
divide. The summit level is maintained 
through the nine-mile stretch of the Culebra 
Cut, in which the bottom width of 300 feet 
it sufficient to allow of large vessels passing 
one another.* At Pedro Miguel, the Pacific 








* See map on preceding page, 
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terminus of the cut, a lock will lower the 
ship to a small lake at fifty-five feet elevation. 
At the end of a course, two miles in length, 
through this lake, a double flight of locks, 
located at Miraflores, gives upon a sea-level 
channel, four miles in length, running into 
the Pacific Ocean at La Boca. 

In this canal the depth is everywhere at 
least forty-five feet, except in the locks and 
in Limon Bay. Of the entire length, four- 
teen miles of the channel are 1000 feet in 
width; four miles are 800 feet wide; twenty 
miles, 500 feet wide; and less than ten miles, 
300 feet wide at bottom. Along this line 
are none of the objectionable curves which 
are present in the sea-level plan. All courses 
are straight, changes of direction being made 
at the intersection of tangents, where addi- 
tional width is allowed. The currents which 
would prove obstructive in a tide-level chan- 
nel are absent from the multi-lock canal. 
The passage of the latter will be effected by 
large vessels with a saving of three or four 
hours over the time that would be consumed 
in transit of the alternative waterway. 

The operation is in the hands of men who 
are quite equal to the task and have the 
means for its accomplishment at command. 
All uncertainties have been removed, and 
provision has been made for dealing with 
every difficulty. ‘The remainder of the work 
is a matter of exact calculation as to method, 
and almost so as to time and cost. The com- 
mission is confident of its ability, under en- 
tirely favorable circumstances, to complete 
the waterway before the end of June, in the 
year 1914. But its published estimate allows 
six months for the delays and obstructions 
that are reasonably to be expected in an op- 
eration of such magnitude. 


THE LABOR SITUATION. 


The labor question may be looked upon as 
settled, the supply, which consists of Span- 
iards, Italians, and West Indians, being now 
in excess of the requirements. Practically all 
the laborers,—called “ silver employees,” be- 
cause their wages are based on the currency 
of the country,—come from foreign lands, 
and are recruited under arrangements with 
their respective governments, whose agents 
on the isthmus exercise close supervision of 
their welfare. Seventy-five per cent. of this 
labor is drawn from the West Indies, but, 
owing to the discouraging attitude of the 
Jamaican authorities, the drafts upon other 
islands of the group are constantly increas- 
ing. The favorable conditions of employ- 
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ment on the canal have become widely 
known, and thousands of negroes in excess 
of the number needed are now eager to be 


’ 


engaged. The “ gold employees,” whose re- 
muneration is calculated in American money, 
are all secured from the United States. 
Physical tests, Civil Service examinations, 
certificates of character, etc., being prerequi- 
sites to their employment. ‘They number 
about 5000, ten per cent. of whom are en- 
gaged in clerical capacities and the remainder 
in the engineering department and the auxil- 
iary branches, such as sanitation and trans- 
portation. 

Perhaps the most serious latent menace to 
the progress of the canal operation resides in 
the labor organizations. ‘The majority of the 
skilled workmen, those running stationary 
and traction engines, fitters, moulders, and 
carpenters, are members of trade unions. The 
steam-shovel men or locomotive drivers have 
it in their power instantly to tie up the work. 
They are fully appreciative of the situation, 
as their occasional aggressive attitude testifies. 
There has been one strike and another may 
occur at any time with more serious conse- 
quences. Several of the labor leaders in the 
States are itching to strike at the Govern- 
ment, and they can hardly- fail to see in the 














Photograph by the Pictorial News Co. 


EXCAVATING FOR THE CORE OF THE MIRAFLORES 
DAM. 





Photograph by the Pictorial News Co. 
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IN CULEBRA CUT. 
(Steam shovels, drills, and dirt trains at work on different levels.) 


canal operation a peculiarly vulnerable spot. 

All classes of employees are comfortably 
housed, under the most healthful conditions, 
and provided with all the necessaries of life 
at a minimum cost. During the last fiscal 
year the death-rate among an average white 
force of 12,058 was 15.34 per 1000; and 
among the 5000 American employees, 8.14 
per 1000. In the force of blacks, averag- 
ing 31,000, the mortality was 19.48 per 
1000. The last rate is less than half that 
which was experienced during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. While improvement 
in sanitation has undoubtedly been a factor 
in this remarkable decrease, the chief cause 
of it, in the opinion of the local medical au- 
thorities, is the good and sufficient food 
which the negroes are compelled to take un- 
der the present ration regulations. Before 
the system was instituted many of the colored 
laborers ate irregularly and stinted them- 
selves in quantity. 


SANITATION OF THE CANAL ZONE, 


If nothing else had interfered, disease must 
have prevented the French from completing 
a canal. 
the sanitation of the Zone. 


The task is made possible to us by 
The achieve- 





ment in this direction is admirable beyond ex- 
pression. It is nearly three years since a case 
of yellow fever developed in the territory. 
The conditions conducive to malaria have 
been reduced to a minimum, and the number 
of its victims is constantly decreasing. ‘The 
general health of canal employees, both white 
and black, is better than that of the com- 
munities from which they are drawn. 
While the present precautions prevail it is 
improbable that a serious epidemic of yellow 
fever will again be experienced, but it is like- 
ly to occur sporadically, in outbreaks that 
will be promptly extinguished. The Isthmus 
of Panama cannot be entirely exempt from 
this danger, any more than can our Southern 
States, as long as the disease is active in other 
parts of the continent. Self-interest should, 
therefore, prompt us to make an effort to ex- 
tirpate it, but a further consideration makes 
it a positive duty to do so. The quicker and 
more extensive communication between the 
Americas and the Orient which will follow 
the opening of the Panama Canal must, 
otherwise, involve grave danger of the intro- 
duction of yellow fever among the teeming 
populations of Asia. The peculiar mosquito 
distinguished: for its function of carrying yel- 
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A TYPICAL WORK TRAIN, 


(Taking the men out to their day’s work on the line.) 


low fever is common in Eastern countries. 
Given the opportunity to infect itself, and 
the probable results would be appalling. The 
South American countries in which the dis- 
ease is. epidemic excuse their failure to stamp 
it out on the ground that their revenues are 
not equal to the burden of necessary expense. 
Assuming that such is the case, it would ap- 
pear to be well worth our while to supply 
the money and men needed to effect the 
purpose. 


DIGGING AND CONSTRUCTION REQUIRED. 


Of the work remaining to be done, the 
principal items are the completion of the cut 
through the divide and. the erection of the 


locks. These will consume about the same 
length of time and may be depended upon to 
be finished in less than six years from the 
present. The latter task calls for an aggre- 
gate construction exceeding 5,000,000 cubic 
yards of concrete. This will be laid at the 
rate of 5000 cubic yards a day, involving a 
daily consumption of 8000 tons of material. 
The site of the channel through Gatun Lake 
lies almost entirely at an elevation of forty 
feet, or lower, so that no appreciable amount 
of excavation is required to establish it. The 
Culebra Cut must be brought down to eleva- 
tion 40, which will place the bottom of 
the canal forty-five feet below the summit 
level. In order to fill this requirement, 








HOUSES FOR CANAL EMPLOYEES IN THE VILLAGE OF GATUN. 
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for slides and other impedi- 
ments, the engineers are 
confident of reaching the 
required level before the 
end of 1914. It is impos- 
sible to convey a definite 
idea of the present eleva- 
tion, because the excavation 
is being made on a double 
slope, the apex of which is 
at about elevation 90, 
while the ends are at the 
ultimate depth. 

In respect to physical 








Photograph by the Pictorial News Co. 


TYPICAL COLORED LABORERS’ QUARTERS. 


8,000,000 cubic yards, of which about 
5,000,000 are in earth and the remainder in 
rock, must be removed. At the present 
rate of excavation this represents fifty-five 
months’ work, but as the bottom of the cu- 
nette is approached progress will necessarily 
be retarded by the inability to apply as many 
shovels to the prism as are now employed. 
Considering all the conditions and allowing 


Photograph by C, L. Chester, 


magnitude, the transporta- 
tion of spoil is the greatest 
feature of the work. 
Every shovelful of material taken out of the 
prism has to be carried on an average ten 
miles and deposited in an out of the way 
place. In this task 300 miles of construc- 
tion track and thousands of flat cars are em- 
ployed. From 700 to 800 dirt trains, each 
composed of twenty-three cars, are kept con- 
stantly moving during the hours of daylight. 
The amount of spoil transposed during the 





RAILROAD YARDS AT PARAISO, 


(One of several depots where hundreds of powerful American locomotives are assembled nightly.) 



























past twelve months aggregated the enormous 
total of 280,000,000 tons. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL. 


The organization of the technical force is 
admirably adapted to the nature of the work. 
Centralization of authority and responsibility 
is the controlling principle of the system. 
Three departments of engineering corre- 
spond to three physical divisions of the line. 
Each -is under one head, invested with full 
administrative power and complete control 
over his subordinates. ‘The Atlantic Divi- 
sion, which embraces the Gatun Dam and 
Locks, is in the hands of Major Sibert, who 
is generally acknowledged to have no supe- 
rior in the field of hydraulics. Major Gail- 
lard has charge of the Central Division, 
including the Culebra Cut. He has es- 
tablished a high record of excavation by 
taking out 1,290,885 cubic yards of ma- 
terial in a month of twenty-seven eight- 
hour days. The best achievement of the 
French in this direction was to excavate 
502,350 cubic yards in a somewhat greater 
period. It must be remembered, however, 
that our facilities are very much greater than 
those enjoyed by our predecessors. One of 
our ninety-five-ton shovels will do five times 
as much work in a given period as the largest 
French excavator could perform. Our con- 
struction tracks, locomotives, flat cars; and, 
in short, our entire equipment is much supe- 
rior to the best that the pioneer canal builders 
could command. 
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Copyright, 1908, by Harris & Ewing. 
COLONEL GEORGE W. GOETHALS. 
(Chief engineer and chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission.) 


Civil Engineer Williamson is responsible 
for the Pacific Division within which fall two 
sets of locks, a large dam, 

















and other important struc- 
tures. The appointments 
of Mr. Williamson and 
Civil Engineer Saville, 
who occupies a _ promi- 
nent position at the At- 
lantic end of the line, are 
evidence that the military 
régime is not hampered 
by narrow prejudices, 
nor hide-bound restric- 
tions. 

Over all is Colonel 
Goethals, with supreme 
and unquestioned author- 
ity. He is the Czar of 
the Zone. His influence 
over the commission is 











BACHELORS’ QUARTERS. 


(Typical of the buildings in which the Americans on the canal are housed.) 


dominant and complete. 
His word is law and 
final in all matters. 




















462 
“The Colonel ” is an 


autocrat. But it must 
not be inferred from 
this that he ignores the 
opinions of his col- 
leagues. On the con- 
trary, he often defers to 
their judgment, but the 
ultimate dictum always 
issues from him, and 
the effect is to maintain 
the impression of his 
dictatorship, ‘That this 
condition makes for ef- 
ficiency and discipline 
is beyond dispute. 
Subordinates never 
question the instruc- 
tions of their superiors, 
as frequently happened 
under former admin- 
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istrations. The focal 
point of responsibility 
is always a matter of 
certainty. There is a 
reduction of bosses to 
the practical minimum. 
The old-time disturbing suspicion of conflict- 
ing counsels crippling administrative action 
no longer haunts the employees. ‘The work 
moves forward without hitch or hindrance, 
and every man on the line feels that a steady 
hand holds the reins with a constant and 
even pressure. 


A STEAM SHOVEL AT WORK IN CULEBRA CUT. 


(During an eight-hour day recently, seven shovels excavated 11,450 cubic 
yards of material, being an average of 1636 cubic yards per shovel. The 
machines were actually digging during only forty-eight shovel hours.) 


It goes without saying that Colonel 
Goethals is a man of extraordinary parts. He 
has great technical ability and extensive ex- 
perience, but his faculty for administration 
amounts to genius. He is a keen judge of 
character, and can weigh the capacity of a 
man to a hair. 











UNLOADING A DIRT TRAIN AT THE TABERNILLA DUMPS. 





























BY HERMAN 


HE peculiar character of the Russian 

revolutionary movement is in a fair way 

of being revealed in its true light by the Azeff 

case, which, for weeks, has almost monop- 
olized the news despatches from Russia. 

Yevgeni (Eugene) Azeff, an agent of the 
Russian secret police, was no less a person 
than the head of the fighting organization of 
the social revolutionists. Azeff, the agent of 
the Russian autocracy (one and the same 
person), was the leader of the executive com- 
mittee of the terrorists. 

Azeff, the all-powerful leader of the Rus- 
sian bomb-throwing organization, was an 
agent-provocateur of the Russian Govern- 
ment. He entered the various secret com- 
mittees and organizations of the revolution- 
ists with the knowledge of the secret police, 
who paid part of the expenses of the plots 
laid by him against both sides, the govern- 
ment officials as well as the plotters, who in 
most cases acted as his tools. In this way 
the Russian Government, became itself one 
with the bomb-throwers and provoked the 
young Russian idealists to the crimes, for 
which they were then shot or hanged by court- 
martial or even without trial of any kind. 

He journeyed through Russia and went 
abroad, organized secret societies in various 
places, superintended the preparations of ex- 
plosives in the chemical laboratories of the 
revolutionists and the smuggling of weapons 
and explosives into Russia. He wrote and 
distributed revolutionary leaflets and pam- 
phlets and successfully evaded the vigilance of 
customs officials. In short, he was indefati- 
gable in promoting revolutionary activity, 
and the plots he organized usually ended with 
the arrest of most of the plotters. 

Some time ago the Bureau of Information 
of the Russian Government declared: 

Several foreign, and later also Russian, papers 
have announced that in the period 1902-1905 
agents of the Russian police were concerned in 
some acts of terror that included the assassina- 
tions of the Grand Duke Serge Alexandrovich, 
the ministers of the interior, Sipyagin and 
Plehve, the Governor of Ufa, Bogdanovich, and 
of others, and in 1907 in the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Czar. These statements are abso- 


lutely without foundation. 


The six St. Petersburg dailies which 
quoted these announcements from the for- 
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eign press concerning some terrorist provoca- 
tion were heavily fined. In spite of the 
strenuous efforts of the Russian Government 
to suppress the news, it became widely 
known, a few days later, that the engineer 
Yevno (Yevgeni) Azeff had been exposed by 
members of the revolutionary party, which 
announced : 

The central committee of the social revolu- 
tionary party hereby notifies the comrades that 
the engineer Yevgeni Filipovich Azeff, 38 years 
of age, known in the party as “the stout one,” 
“Tvan Nikolayevich,” “ Vallentin Kuzmich,” a 
member of the social revolutionary party since 
its foundation, repeatedly elected as one of its 
leaders, a member of the “fighting organiza- 
tion” of the central union, has been exposed in 
his affiliations with the Russian secret police and 
is, therefore, declared to be an agent-provoca- 
teur. Azeff, who disappeared before the party 
had passed final judgment in his case, is now 
recognized as very dangerous for the party. 

Azeff’s association with the secret police 
was clearly established, thanks largely to the 
help of the ex-chief of police, Councilor of 
State Aleksei Alekseyevich Lopukhin, who 
was at the head of the Department of Po- 
lice from 1902 to 1905. 

Popular clamor forced the government to 
remit the fine of the six newspapers, and a 
mass of details concerning the Azeft case was 
soon published by the Russian press. It has 
become the most engrossing topic of the day 
in Russia. Two distinct interpellations con- 
cerning it were made in the Duma. 

On January 31, Lopukhin was arrested 
and imprisoned on a charge of treason. His 
brother-in-law, Prince Urussov (author of 
the “ Memoirs of a Russian Governor”), 
who happened to be in the house at the 
time, was subjected to bodily search, but 
was not taken into custody. Investigation 
revealed that Lopukhin really supplied to the 
revolutionary party information which ex- 
posed Azeff, and not only led to his exclu- 
sion from the party but prevented his supply- 
ing further information to the police concern- 
ing the plans of the revolutionists. The 
knowledge in question was gained by Lopu- 
khin in his capacity of Chief of the Police De- 
partment, and was conveyed by him to Vladi- 
mir Burtzev, editor of the Byloye (The 
Past), a monthly magazine dealing with the 
history of the revolutionary movement. 
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As indicated by various editorials the ar- 
rest of Lopukhin was a political trick, in- 
tended to prevent undesirable disclosures. 





It was on the eve of the interpellation in the 
Duma and the ministry of the interior felt that 
it was necessary to remove Lopukhin in order 
to get rid of a dangerous witness. The official 
report dealing with Lopukhin’s arrest reveals 
the confusion of its authors and their unsuccess- 
ful attempt to hide incriminating evidence 
against themselves. The report deplores the 
loss of Azeff’s valuable services in informing 
the police of the plans of the revolution. 

The cynicism and stupidity of this con- 
fession reveals a condition of civic and politi- 
cal baseness and degeneracy not hitherto at- 
tained even in Russia. 

As shown by the printed statements of the 
revolutionists and as admitted by the govern- 
ment, Azeff was a paid agent of the police. 

Being one of the leaders of the terrorist 
groups he organized their activities and par- 
ticipated in a whole series of murders and 
assassinations. It is rather amusing, therefore, 
to read the naive statement of Premier Stolypin 
that the government is not responsible for the 
acts of Azeff, since he was only one of the 
agents of the secret police and not of the gov- 
ernment itself. The mere fact that Azeff re- 
ceived very large sums of money, as much as 
100,000 francs annually, according to the Paris 
Matin, would prove that he was more than a 
mere hireling of subordinate police officials. Be- 
sides, the arrest of Lopukhin for revealing state 
secrets is conclusive. 


An extremely interesting article entitled 
“ Agents-Provocateurs and Provocation,” by 
M. E. Bakay, in a recent number of the 
Byloye, clearly reveals the methods employed 
by the Russian Government in the struggle 
with the revolutionary movement. The col- 
lection of data made public in this article 
must convince the most skeptical that the 
Russian autocracy and its officials, from the 
lowest to the highest, recognize the agent- 
provocateur as the most efficient weapon in 
the unceasing war on the radical groups of 
Russian society. Bakay tells us that nine- 
tenths of all police raids and arrests among 
revolutionists are made possible only by the 
information supplied by the agent-provoca- 
teur. ‘The services of the latter have always 
been recognized as indispensable, and every 
endeavor made to make him more efficient. 


After the killing of a corfsiderable number of 
police officials by the revolutionists in Warsaw 
in 1906, the available force of the local gendar- 
merie became seriously depleted by desertion. 
Local police tradition requires all candidates for 
captaincies or lieutenancies to pay the sum of 
3000 to 5000 roubles, and the number of can- 
didates is normally much greater than the num- 
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ber of vacancies. At the period referred to, 
however, the income from this source was re- 
duced practically to nothing; no one cared to 
pay for the privilege of wearing the uniform. 

But so far as the revolutionists themselves 
are concerned, the Azeff revelations are fully 
as deplorable. We are confronted here by 
a movement which is essentially inspired by 
noble motives. But the methods employed 
in order to attain religious and_ political 
freedom are marked by so much stupidity, 
by cruelty, by unnecessary sacrifice of human 
life and human happiness. Warned repeat- 
edly by friends and foes alike, the revolution- 
ists have often failed to exercise that sound 
judgment which is indispensable for the suc- 
cess of any movement. In the fall of 1907 
the executive committee of the revolutionary 
party was ‘informed of a threatened arrest, 
and its failure to act immediately resulted in 
the arrest of eighty-one people. 

For the American public the Azeff case 
should prove deeply significant in more than 
one direction. It should remind us that the 
agent-provocateur of the Russian police does 
not limit his activities to Russian territory. 
He dogs the footsteps of the revolutionist 
and accompanies him wherever he may go. 


It is known to all who may care to ask that 


Pouren, the Russian youth whom the St. 
Petersburg government is straining every 
nerve to have extradited from New York, is 
a political refugee, yet the agent-provocateur 
would swear that he is a common criminal. 
Since, however, ‘‘ tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,” we may hope that the 
Pouren case and the Azeff revelations will 
aid in the readjustment of the extradition 
treaty between Russia and the United States. 

Azeff’s affiliations with the Russian police 
teach us still another lesson. ‘They teach us 
that the Russian autocracy never had a real 
desire to grant constitutional or any other 
freedom to its subjects. Its organization of 
the “ Black Hundreds,” its ‘affiliation with 
the agent-provocateur, its court-martials and 
its shootings and hangings by administrative 
order, have demoralized Russian society to 
the core. No man can trust his neighbor, 
and no man can feel certain that a word 
idly spoken may not be magnified into a grave 
political offense. Class hatred is fostered, 
property rights are disregarded, education is 
discouraged, and a premium is laid on official 
perversity, dishonesty, and dishonor. ‘The 
disintegration which has crept into all phases 
of Russian life is reflected in the decadence 
of its literature. ‘The dawn of Russian free- 
dom seems far away now. 
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THE RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 


CRITICISM. 


BY CLAUDE A. SWANSON, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 


(For thirteen years a member of the House.) 


THE House of Representatives was de- 
signed by the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion to be the popular branch of our legis- 
lative system and as such responsive to the 
people’s will and desires. ‘The Senate was 
intended to be more conservative, to move 
more slowly, and to be a restraint upon the 
popular impulses of the House of Represent- 
atives. It was thought that as local and 
State interests would be largely repre- 
sented in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, the President should be 
made a part of the legislative system, in or- 
der that the more important national inter- 
ests might not be made subordinate to the 
local or State interests. By this harmonious 
arrangement it was believed that a system of 
government had been devised in which all 
the varied interests of the federal system 
would be properly subserved. It was never 
contemplated or expected that either the Sen- 
ate or the President would be as initiative in 
legislation as the House of Representatives. 
It was designed that the popular instincts 
and wishes should ever have full expression 
in the House of Representatives, which body 
it was thought would ever be the champion 
of the people’s rights and liberties. ‘The per- 
fection of our legislative system is danger- 
ously marred when the House of Represent- 
atives ceases to fulfill this wise purpose. 


THE SPEAKER'S AUTOCRATIC POWER. 


In recent years by skillful manipulation 
and the adoption of a code of rules the House 
has practically ceased to be a deliberate body 
and has been brought almost absolutely un- 
der the control of the Speaker. Louis XIV. 
of France could not with more truth say, “I 
am the state,” than the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, under the present rules, 
can say, “I am the House.” It has been 
demonstrated that it is fruitless to attempt 
the passage of legislation antagonized by the 
Speaker. When legislation has his approval 


its passage through the House of Represent- 
atives proceeds with bewildering swiftness 
and smoothness. 


His objection to measures 


cannot be overcome by a majority of the 
members. ‘The Speaker is really the master 
and not the servant of the House. 

We have witnessed his stern refusal to 
permit the House to consider measures peti- 
tioned for by a majority of its members. The 
subserviency of the House when its pro- 
posals are thus obstructed is amazing. 
Charles the First of England lost his head 
because he refused to obey the expressed 
wishes of a majority of the English Par- 
liament. Yet the members of the House of 
Representatives tamely permit the Speaker, 
elevated to his position by their consent, to 
scorn to permit a majority of them éven to 
consider the measures desired. 


A RIVAL OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The Speaker has almost ceased to be re- 
garded either by himself or by the country 
as the agent or spokesman of the House. He 
now considers himself responsible to the 
country both for the conduct and legislation 
of the House. It seems that the system has 
now so grown that he regards himself as 
responsible to the country and the House as 
responsible to him. Instead of leaving to the 
Senate and the President the veto power 
upon the action of the House, as designed by 
the fathers of the Constitution, he arrogates 
to himself this power. He has become far 
more a restraining power upon the House 
than either the Senate or the President. We 
now witness a Speaker’s policy, no longer a 
House policy. The Speaker believes his se- 
lection makes him the responsible leader of 
his party, and as such entitled to dominate its 
policies and control its legislation. Thus we 
frequently witness a rivalry between the 
Speaker and the President,—often a major- 
ity of the House in thorough accord with the 
President, but unable to give expression to 
their preference in legislation, on account of 
the power of the Speaker. 


NOT ANALOGOUS TO THE BRITISH PREMIER. 


It is a question that admits of discussion, 
whether it is preferable for the Speaker to be 
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the leader of the House or its servant. Some 
would have the Speaker, like the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, responsible to the 
country for legislation, and hence favor the 
present rules and system which prevail in 
the House. But to a thoughtful person and 
to one who has carefully considered the per- 
version of the House of Representatives from 
its original purpose, this cannot seem perma- 
nently conducive of good, nor is the analogy 
tothe Prime Minister of Great Britain per- 
tinent. The Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain naturally represents the entire nation; he 
is really the executive head of the govern- 
ment. While he may be a member of Par- 
liament, yet he can only continue in office 
so long as his policy is in accord with a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. Not so 
with the Speaker ot the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States. He is elected 
from one Congressional district; he must 
necessarily have a local environment and in- 
terests which must be potential with him, 
and which are frequently controlling with 
him. He is not compelled to resign when 
his views do not accord with those of a 
majority of the House. His re-election to 
the House is dependent upon his keeping in 
harmony with his local constituency, as the 
English custom of a person residing in one 
district and representing another does not 
prevail in America. ‘Thus the local sur- 
roundings of the Speaker are frequently such 
as to preclude him from having as broad and 
national a view as the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. As the Speaker is elected as 
the representative of a local constituency 
and necessarily continues as such, his eleva- 
tion to national leadership and control great- 
ly magnifies the local interests committed to 
him, frequently to the detriment of the local 
interests of other members and also of the 
national interests. 

Besides, our system designs that in the 
House of Representatives the vast local in- 
terests of the country shall be fully repre- 
sented. This design is destroyed when the 
Speaker becomes really the House, and its 
members are subject to his control and domi- 
nation. The House to fulfill the purpose of 
its creation and give the country the best re- 
sults should allow its members the freest 
debate and action consistent with the ability 
to enact legislation in an orderly manner and 
in reasonable time. Success in the House of 
Representatives should not be made depend- 
ent upon the favoritism of the Speaker or 
subserviency to his will or policies. The freer 
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and more independent the representatives are 
in the discharge of their duties, the better 
and wiser will be the legislation. 


RULES MAINTAIN THE SPEAKER’S AUTHOR- 
ITY. 


The present cunningly devised rules were 
first prepared in order to enable a majority 
of the House to register its will, and when 
adopted it was not believed that they would 
be perverted in order to enable the Speaker 
and the Committee on Rules to control the 
House, regardless of its members. Condi- 
tions are becoming serious when reforms de- 
manded by the country, but upposed by the 
Speaker, cannot be enacted into law under 
the present code of rules. 

An examination of these rules readily dis- 
closes the vast extent of the Speaker’s au- 
thority and power. Under the rules all the 
committees are appointed by the Speaker. All 
measures introduced in the House are re- 
ferred to committees. No measure can be 
considered unless reported by a committee, 
except by unanimous consent. It is not per- 
missible under these rules to move to dis- 
charge a committee from the consideration of 
a bill. In the Senate such a motion is al- 
lowed. Nearly all legislative bodies, except 
the House of Representatives, permit this. 
There the committees named by the Speaker 
have absolute control of legislation. ‘The in- 
fluence of members is measured by the com- 
mittees to which they are assigned ; this power 
of assignment belongs to the Speaker; thus 
the members are afraid to antagonize or dis- 
please him, as he-has control of their useful- 
ness and position in the House. The Speaker 
can easily pack a committee favorable or un- 
favorable to legislation. His policies can be 
made to prevail by his selection of the mem- 
bers of the committees. Thus fear, ambition, 
and hope make his influence most potential 
and almost irresistible. 

Even if a committee should, contrary to 
his wishes, report a bill, he still has control 
of the matter when it comes to the House. 
The power of recognition under the rules is 
absolutely given to the Speaker. He can re- 
fuse, even when a bill has been reported by a 
committee, to recognize any one either for 
its consideration or its passage. “Thus he 
continues master even of the committees 
named by him. If a member arises he does 
not recognize him, unless previous arrange- 
ments have been made, until he asks the mem- 
ber, “ For what purpose does the gentleman 

ise?” If th b ill not state his 
arise e member will not sta 
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purpose he is not recognized, and if he states 
his purpose and it is not in accord with the 
views of the Speaker he refuses to recognize 
him. Thus a member is powerless to pro- 
cure the consideration of a bill without the 
consent of the Speaker. 

Members are frequently recognized who 
are not present, previous arrangements hav- 
ing been made. The conditions in the House 
of Representatives are often like those in the 
Senate of a Western State. The presiding 
officer stated that he recognized a certain 
member, and said to the sergeant-at-arms, “ I 
wish you would inform Mr. that I have 
recognized him and he now has the floor; 
you will find him somewhere around the 
capitol.” This method of procedure is 
adopted in order to prevent the Speaker 
from being subjected to any surprises and to 
prohibit the House from considering or vot- 
ing upon any measure contrary to the Speak- 
er’s wishes; considering himself responsible 
for the action of the chamber as a whole 
he must thus exercise his fatherly restraint to 
prevent it from doing something foolish or 
unwise. It cannot be trusted. ‘The proper 
course would be for the Speaker to recognize 
the member, permit him to submit his mo- 
tion, if in order let the House dispose of it, 
if out of order so rule and declare the mem- 
ber out of order. Even this slight change 
would greatly increase the power of the 
House to control its proceedings. 





TAKING AWAY THE PRIVILEGE OF AMEND- 
MENT. 


Thus the rules throw around the House 
every possible restraint. But this is not the 
full extent of the distrust entertained for the 
body or the limitation under the rules to its 
freedom of action. Some legislation must 
necessarily be passed in order to keep the 
Government in operation. There are meas- 
ures which the Speaker and those in accord 
with him desire to have enacted. When these 
measures are before the House, members, if 
left free and untrammeled, could offer 
amendments to the pending measures and 
So it be- 
comes necessary to devise some means to limit 
the right of amendment. The machinery for 
accomplishing this purpose was set in opera- 
tion by the creation of the Committee on 
Rules, with almost unlimited power. he 
controlling majority of this committee con- 
sists of the Speaker and his three most trusted 
lieutenants. None of his party associates is 
placed on this committee except the “ true 
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and tried.” This committee has the power 
to sit during the sessions of the House, to 
report at any time, and for the modification 
of any rule or procedure. It is a flying- 
squadron, under the direct command of the 
Speaker. It can quickly and efficiently rush 
to any point of attack made against him or 
his policy. This committee has the power 
to report a measure for consideration, and to 
fix the terms of debate and the conditions 
upon which amendments can be offered, even 
though the measure is still pending before 
another committee and the adoption of its 
resolution would have the effect of discharg- 
ing another committee from its considera- 
tion. Thus this committee is a kind of supe- 
rior or appellate committee to all other com- 
mittees of the House. Nearly all the impor- 
tant legislation is now conducted under spe- 
cial orders reported by this committee, which 
special orders are shrewdly devised to deprive 
the House of the power of amendment. 


THE CASE OF THE DINGLEY TARIFF. 


This can be illustrated by what occurred 
on the passage of the Dingley Tariff bill. 
This important measure, which affected all 
the various industries of this country and 
which collected millions of dollars in taxa- 
tion, was enacted under a special order re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules. Un- 
der this special order the bill was considered 
in general debate from March 22 until 11 
o’clock p.m., March 26, during which time 
no amendments could be offered, and from 
the 26th to the 31st it was provided that 
the bill should be read and considered under 
paragraphs for amendments, with the power 
of the committee to offer amendments at any 
time to all parts of the bill, and that at 3 
o’clock on the 31st of March the bill, with 
the amendments recommended by the com- 
mittee of the whole House, should be re- 
ported and the previous question should be 
considered as ordered on amendments, and 
on the bill to its engrossment, third reading, 
and final passage, and on the motion to re- 
consider and lay on the table. Under the 
operation of this special order the Dingley 
Tariff bill was not read by paragraphs fur- 
ther than a small portion of schedule “ B,” 
and thus no opportunity was given the mem- 
bers of the House to amend the unread por- 
tion,—nine-tenths of the bill. Members of 
the House representing districts seriously af- 
fected by the bill were ruthlessly deprived of 
the opportunity even to offer amendments. 
Most of the important schedules, concerning 
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which there existed a great difference of opin- 
ion among both Republicans and Democrats, 
were thus protected by this special order from 
amendment by members. When the vote 
came on the passage of this bill members 
were compelled to vote either to adopt or re- 
ject it as a whole. The House had been 
shamefully deprived of the right of amend- 
ment. ‘Though the Republican majority in 
this House was large, many of the schedules 
would have been materially changed if the 
House had been given an opportunity to 
amend and to vote upon them separately: 
The special order was designed to deprive 
the members, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, of this privilege. Nearly all the spe- 
cial orders. for the consideration of impor- 
tant matters are now of this character and 
deprive the members of an opportunity to al- 
ter or amend the proposed bills. The House 
by this method of procedure has become very 
much like the legislative assemblies of France 
under Napoleon when he was First Consul. 
These assemblies had the power to adopt or 
reject measures proposed by the government, 
but could not alter or amend them. 


UNUSUAL POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RULES. 


The Committee on Rules alone has the 
power to propose special orders for the consid- 
eration of bills. It is not permissible to move 
in the House that any measure or bill be 
made the subject of a special order. All such 
resolutions must be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, and cannot be considered by the 
House unless reported from this committee. 
When the Committee on Rules reports a 
resolution for the consideration of a special 
bill or measure it is not permissible for the 
House to amend that resolution by substitut- 
ing another bill or adding another bill or 
measure. Thus the House is absolutely 
dominated in this matter by the Committee 
on Rules. When it is considered that the 
power of the House to filibuster is almost as 
great as it ever was, except on measures con- 
sidered under special orders reported by the 
Committee on Rules, it can easily be seen 
that vast power is possessed by this commit- 
tee,—that it and the Speaker really constitute 
the House, and possess almost the only 
prompt and efficient method of legislation. 

If the present rules of the House continue, 
the same method of procedure will no doubt 
be adopted in connection with the proposed 
new tariff bill as was adopted when the Ding- 
ley bill was passed. The Ways and Means 
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Committee will prepare a tariff bill satis- 
factory to the majority of the Republican 
members of that committee; this bill will be 
reported to the House; the Committee on 
Rules will report a special order for its con- 
sideration and passage; and no doubt this 
special order will be so framed as to prevent 
the bill from being considered in any way 
that will permit the House to offer amend- 
ments to its various schedules. ‘The House 
will be compelled, as it was on the Dingley 
bill, to adopt or reject the proposed bill with- 
out being given an opportunity to amend or 
alter. ‘This is a serious impairment of the 
rights of the members, and tends to bring the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States into disrepute. As soon as a bill has 
been reported and the special order from the 
Committee on Rules adopted for its consid- 
eration, those acquainted with the conditions 
in the House know that the measure will pass 
precisely as desired by the committee, and 
the members will be given no opportunity to 
make modifications; hence all interest in the 
proceedings and debates ceases. There might 
be much debate and much talk, but it can 
accomplish no good, for the special rule will 
preclude any opportunity for change. 

The Senate rules are the reverse of this. 
Every Senator is given a full opportunity to 
offer amendments and to have the vote of 
the Senate upon their adoption or rejection. 
Democratic and Republican members de- 
prived of this privilege in the House get 
their Senators to offer these amendments in 
the Senate. Thus in recent years the Sen- 
ate amendments have been more uniformly 
enacted into law than those passed by the 
House. The rules of the House by every 
possible means minimize the importance and 
lessen the influence of its members, except 
the Speaker and those selected by him for 
positions of prominence and power. It is al- 
most inconceivable that a representative body 
should deliberately fetter itself by such rules 
and restrictions, thereby evincing a distrust 
of itself. Of course the reason given for de- 
priving the many of rights and power to be- 
stow upon the few is the one usually assigned 
for despotism and arbitrary power:—“ it is 
done for the good of those deprived.” 


THE REED RULES AGAINST FILIBUSTERING. 


Some of these rules were first designed to 
prevent filibustering and have simply been 
perverted from the purpose for which they 
were intended to be used. Under the Con- 
stitution one-fifth of the members of the 
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House can call for the ayes and nays upon 
any question. A roll-call with the announce- 
ment of pairs, takes about forty-five minutes. 
Thus one-fifth of the members, by offering 
various amendments, submitting all kinds of 
motions to adjourn, to postpone, and so 
forth, could, by the consumption of time, 
almost prevent the enactment of legislation. 
Many years ago this was done, especially 
when there was no rule prohibiting dilatory 
motions. The House became almost unable 
to do business when one-fifth of its members 
desired to filibuster. Under the former rules 
a member, though present, could not be 
counted unless he answered on roll-call. 
Thus members could frequently break a 
quorum and still remain in the hall. To get 
rid of this difficulty, which prevented both 
deliberation and action, the House properly 
adopted the rule counting as present all per- 
sons in the hall, and also prohibiting the 
Speaker from entertaining dilatory motions. 

These new rules were needed and have 
proved salutary. These two rules were 
known as the Reed rules, and were adopted 
by a Democratic caucus after Speaker Reed 
had demonstrated that the House was pow- 
erless to legislate without their adoption, if 
one-fifth of the members were disposed to 
filibuster. The declared purpose of adopt- 
ing these rules was to give a majority of the 
House an opportunity to express its will. 
This purpose was commendable and in ac- 
cordance with our system of government. 
They prevented one-fifth of the members 
from rendering four-fifths of the members 
powerless to legislate. While these two rules 
removed the difficulties in the way of the 
majority of the House controlling, the pres- 
ent rules enable a much smaller number, in 
the person ot the Speaker and the Commit- 
tee on Rules, to prevent a majority of the 
House from having its will and enacting 
legislation. 


GETTING BILLS OUT OF COMMITTEE. 


The old method which permitted one-fifth 
of the members by filibustering to control the 
House should not be renewed, but a method 
should be devised by which a majority of 
the House can control its deliberations and 
legislation promptly and efficiently. In the 
Senate this is done by giving each Senator 
the right to move at any time the discharge 
of a committee from the consideration of a 
bill which it has failed to report. This 
brings the measure promptly and directly be- 
fore the Senate. This is very effective and 
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“reserves to each Senator his right to have his 


measures fairly considered. But, if this 
method of procedure should be adopted in 
the House, with its large membership, it 
would no doubt be productive of much evil 
and could easily be used, by one-fifth of the 
members uniting in a filibuster, to retard and 
almost prevent legislation. If this should be 
a rule in the House any member who had in- 
troduced a bill could move to discharge the 
committee from its consideration, and if 
voted down and he was supported by one- 
fifth of the members of the House, could 
have a roll-call upon the matter, which 
would consume forty-five minutes. Another 
member could make the same motion upon 
another measure and consume equally as 
much time. With one-fifth of the members 
uniting under such a rule, this could be con- 
tinued ad infinitum and the House be de- 
prived almost of the power to legislate. No 
doubt this has been an important considera- 
tion in preventing the House from adopting 
such a rule, 

It would seem that a rule adopted by the 
House providing that whenever a majority 
of the members of that body should petition 
the Speaker that unless a committee should 
report in a specified time a bill referred to 
it, then it should be in order at the end of 
that time to move in the House that the com- 
mittee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the measure, and the House at 
once proceed with its consideration, would 
put the proceedings of the House absolutely 
under the control of the majority of its mem- 
bers. At any time when the Speaker or any 
committee was disposed to thwart the will 
of the majority of the members, this rule 
could be invoked and be made at once effec- 
tive. In order to prevent a reckless sign- 
ing of petitions for the consideration of meas- 
ures, the rule should provide that the peti- 
tion shall be printed in the proceedings of the 
House on the day it is presented to the 
Speaker, with the names of the members 
signing it. Thus without consuming the 
time of the House in a roll-call the benefits 
of the roll-call can be obtained just as effec- 
tively, for the signatures to the petition will 
indicate the position of the members on the 
matter. If any committee of the House re- 
fuses to report a bill which the House de- 
sires, this rule would render the committee 
powerless to thwart a majority of the House. 

If a bill had been reported by a committee 
and was on the calendar and the Committee 
on Rules should refuse to bring in a special - 
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order to consider it and give it a fair chance 
of passage, this rule could be invoked and 
made useful against the Committee on Rules. 
This rule could not be used at all for the 
purpose of filibustering, and it would be 
operative only by the express request of a 
majority of the House. The Speaker and 
all the committees, knowing that this rule 
could be invoked, would rarely suppress the 
wishes of the majority. This rule would 
put the majority of the House in control; 
enabling it to control the Speaker and the 
Committee on Rules when desired. 

The objection that could be urged to this 
rule, that it would permit a minority of one 
political party to unite with the other and 
thus override a majority of the dominant 
party, should have little weight from party 
considerations. No political party is bene- 
fited by standing as a barrier against a popu- 
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lar movement or a desire of the majority of 
the people of the country, expressed through 
their representatives in Congress. Many a 
party has been wrecked by a few men arro- 
gating to themselves leadership of the party 
and endeavoring to impress upon the coun- 
try their individual views. Aside from 
party considerations, the dignity of the 
House of Representatives and the success- 
ful operation of our theory of government, 
demand that a majority of the members of 
the House of Representatives should be able 
to control promptly and efficiently its pro- 
ceedings. The adoption of this rule would 
accomplish this result. It would not be a 
radical change of the rules, and its adoption 
would restore the privileges and power of 
the House. The existence of such a rule 
would of itself be so efficacious that the 
necessity for its exercise would rarely occur. 





THE RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 


ATIVES: A 


DEFENSE. 


BY FREDERICK C. STEVENS. 


(Member of Congress from the Fourth Minnesota District.) 


T one time, and perhaps not alone at 
one time, the debates of the English 
House of Commons on affairs of distant col- 
onies were much vexed by certain members 
who had visited those regions, and assumed 
to conclude the question under discussion by 
their first-hand knowledge. Finally John 
Bright lost his patience and asked the House 
why they assumed that a man could, from a 
visit, have an infallible judgment about a 
distant place, when as to affairs in England, 
directly under the eyes of all, there was 
usually a radical difference of opinion. 
Many men who are or have been in the 
House of Representatives write about the 
rules, and when they speak to the public, 
through great magazines, we must keep the 
wise observation of John Bright well in 
mind, or we shall assume that what they 
write is the whole doctrine as to the law of 
the House. Because they may have been 
active and influential members of the House 
it does not follow from this that they must 
necessarily know well the principles by which 
it is governed. Just as there are men of 
large affairs in every community who know 


little about the laws of their municipalities, 
or of their States, so there are active and in- 
fluential members of the House who never 
know much about the rules. As a citizen 
relies upon a lawyer to direct him in busi- 
ness involving the laws of the land, so do 
many leading members of the House rely on 
others to map out their course of action un- 
der the law of the House; while as to what 
is to be done under that law they may deter- 
mine the course of action in matters of great 
national importance. 

With these preliminary observations, the 
reader will be able to understand how it is 
possible for members of the House, even of 
long experience, to make errors that would 
otherwise be astounding. 


RECOGNITION OF MEMBERS. 


Recent discussions of the subject of recog- 
nition are, perhaps, the examples wherein 
this is best illustrated. Magazine writers 
and even members of the House soberly tell 
the reader that the Speaker has the absolute 
power to determine whom he will recognize, 
and that when there has been no previous 


























arrangement the Speaker inquires of a mem- 
ber seeking recognition: ‘‘ For what purpose 
does the member rise?” ‘Thus it is inferred 
that this question embodies the inquisitive- 
ness of a tyrant. A brief explanation will 
show how little the import of this inquiry is 
comprehended. ‘The rule of the House pro- 
vides that when two members rise at once, 
the Speaker shall name the member who is 
to have the floor. This rule was adopted in 
1789, in the old days of individualism in the 
House, when the volume of business was 
light, and came forward through the indi- 
viduality of the member having it in charge. 
In accordance with this method of procedure 
there was an appeal to the House if the 
Speaker made an unsatisfactory decision as 
to which member had first arisen. In the 
process of time public business increased in 
bulk, and the House doubled and quad- 
rupled, or became even more numerous in 
membership. The inevitable consequence of 
such increase has been to diminish the op- 
portunity of the member acting as an indi- 
vidual, and substitute the action of the mem- 
ber as an agent, under fixed rules. Each 
member of the House of 391 members can- 
not be expected to have the opportunity for 
personal participation in its affairs upon the 
floor of the House, that he would have if the 
number were only ninety-two, as in the 
Senate, and if the mass of its business were 
much smaller, as in years past. The primary 
function of the House is properly to trans- 
act the legislative business of the American 
people, which the Constitution has imposed 
upon it. For that purpose, and in order to 
meet the tremendous changes which the years 
have brought, the House has evolved a rule of 
business by bringing forward bills in fixed or- 
der, with nicely adjusted arrangement, to give 
precedence to the most important matters. 
About 30,000 bills come before the House 
during the lifetime of a Congress. A tenth of 
these get through the committees and upon 
the calendar (which is a list of bills reported 
by committees and awaiting action) for con- 
sideration by the House itself. There is not 
time for the House to consider even all of 
this tenth part of the bills, so it is necessary, 
as the consideration proceeds under the rules 
governing the order of business, to give 
precedence to certain classes of important or 
necessary legislation. Experience has grad- 
ually evolved eleven classes of business which 
may be interposed on motion of the members 
in charge, if the House consents. ‘Thus, 
matters of the highest importance are always 
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assured of consideration, while matters of 
less consequence must wait their order of 
precedence. Under this rule the business 
passes through the House like the flowing of 
a stream. The rules and not the Speaker 
direct this stream. Now, it is manifestly 
necessary that, when a given bill appears in 
the order of business, the Speaker shall rec- 
ognize for motion and debate the member 
who has reported the bill from the commit- 
tee, since that member is considered as the 
best qualified to give intelligent direction to 
it. The Speaker is compelled by long usage 
to do this. So, if another member rises, the 
Speaker says: “ For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise?” in order to ascertain 
whether or not the second member is in 
charge of some matter to which the rules 
give precedence over the matter first in sight. 
So, far from this being the question of an 
inquisitive tyrant, it is, in reality, that of an 
honest administrator of the rules, anxious to 
do that which the rules and practice compel 
him to do, and which it is necessary to do in 
order to economize time and prevent con- 
fusion. ‘This method has evolved from a 
hundred years of trying experiences. So far 
as careful examination shows, it is superior 
to the system of any other legislative body 
of the size (quorum considered) of the 
House of Representatives. Changes, so 
jauntily proposed, in this order of business, 
would be quite apt to diminish the volume or 
impair the quality of the legislation, at the 
very time when the people have been com- 
plaining that Congress has not had time to 
consider business of pressing importance. It 
is significant also that, as a general proposi- 
tion, the legislative measures which the 
critics of the rules would have brought for- 
ward to replace those now privileged, are 
either of importance only to sections of the 
country and to ambitious individuals, or have 
not been thought out with sufficient care. 
The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the ordinary business of the House, 
has fewer opportunities for arbitrary recog- 
nition of members than the moderator of the 
smallest town meeting in New England. 
He has, since the days of Speaker Randall, 
exercised his own will as to recognition only 
as to motions to suspend the rules, which are 
made in order on two days a month, and as 
to requests to interrupt the regular order of 
business, to take up bills out of order. But 
unanimous consents are outside the rules, and 
this situation would not be changed under 
any system, unless the right to recognize for 
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them should be taken from the Speaker. 
Such a disposal of the question would be a 
great relief to the Speaker. It is now under- 
stood that the new rule, providing for a 
Calendar Day for Wednesday of each week, 
will care for most of the business formerly 
done under suspension of the rules and by 
unanimous consent; and to that extent will 
relieve the members from any possible em- 
barrassment in bringing forward their bills; 
will give ample and certain notice of the 
business to be done, and take from the Speak- 
er the odium of favoritism and obstruction as 
to measures and individuals. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Many of the current discussions, concern- 
ing the powers and usage of the Committee 
on Rules, are unfortunate in that they leave 
obscure the very fact which is of great im- 
portance. It is true that the Committee on 
Rules is a small body, with its majority dom- 
inated, not by the Speaker, but by the senti- 
ment and wishes of the responsible majority 
party in the House. It is true that it reports 
special orders to give precedence and direc- 
tion to important measures; but there is one 
further fact which the critics of the rules do 
not emphasize. No special order is valid 
until it has been indorsed by a majority of 
the House, voting in open House, with the 
power of ordering the yeas and nays by one- 
fifth of those present. ‘The modest reticence 
as to this cardinal fact must not be permitted 
to diminish its importance. 

The critics of the rules also err strangely 
when they declare that most of the business 
of the House is considered under orders from 
the Committee on Rules. At the last ses- 
sion of the Sixtieth Congress that Committee 
made but five reports: (1) on the emergency 
bill, to reduce the salary of the Secretary of 
State, so that Mr. Knox might be eligible to 
the Cabinet; (2) to enable the conferees on 
the Legislative bill to amend their report so 
as to reduce the appropriation for salary of 
Secretary of State, to which both Houses 
had agreed, and which the conferees might 
not change without special authority; (3) 
to enable the House to consider immediately 
the Senate bill to authorize the re-instatement 
of the Brownsville soldiers, a bill which in 
the regular routine would have failed; (4) a 
special rule to facilitate suspension of the 
rules during the closing days of the session, 
without which the forestry bill would have 
failed in the House; and (5) a new rule of 
the House to establish a calendar Wednes- 
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day, for which there had been a demand in 
the House and country. 

And in the first session of that Congress 
there were only eight reports from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. One of these was to admit 
the Philippine Commissioners, another a di- 
rection to a commission to investigate com- 
plaints of peonage in the South; a third, to 
create a special committee to investigate the 
charge of corruption in relation to appro- 
priations for submarine naval vessels, an- 
other to appoint a committee to investigate 
the complaints of publishers as to the duty on 
paper, and the remainder to adopt special 
rules for dealing with a filibuster. In other 
words, in the whole first session of the Six- 
tieth Congress, six months in length, not a 
single legislative proposition was considered 
under an order from the Committee on 
Rules. It is fair to say, however, a pro- 
longed filibuster by the minority made pro- 
cedure at this session somewhat abnormal. 

The functions of the Committee on Rules 
are associated intimately with the caucus of 
the majority party, the latter being corrective 
or supplementary. It is true that sometimes 
(and the Committee on Rules acts on rela- 
tively few bills) a special order cuts off 
amendments, which might, if permitted to 
be offered, be adopted by the minority party 
in the House reinforced by a small fraction 
of the majority party. The minority loudly 
insist that it is tyranny not to let this small 
portion break away and assist them. But 
the American people govern through respon- 
sible political parties. They have not time to 
deal with individuals; they wish to say to a 
party, “ Do thus,” and then have the duty 
done. In what position would a responsible 
party be, were it to go before the people in 
the next campaign and say: “ You instructed 
us at the convention and at the polls to enact 
a proper tariff law, but a fraction of our 
members broke away and, joining with the 
minority, prevented the passage of such a 
bill”? The American people would not be 
satisfied with such an excuse for an instant. 

It is only a moribund party, or a party 
doomed to defeat, that permits individual 
preferences to prevent its performance of a 
prescribed duty. It is the American prac- 
tice that caucuses, and conventions, and ma- 
jorities of responsible organizations shall lay 
down programs which individual members, 
if in representative positions, must support, 
or walk out of the party. The order of the 
Committee on Rules cutting off amendments 
is simply a polite method of applying the 
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rigid caucus rule. The very members who 
wish to join the minority, in voting for cer- 
tain amendments, vote for the rule which 
ties their hands, realizing that if they do not 
a caucus will command them. Fifty mem- 
bers may call a caucus of the political party 
now in control of the House. If the Com- 
mittee on Rules fails to read aright the party 
will, a caucus may be and frequently has 
been called to instruct them. 


RULE ON TARIFF BILL. 


It is possible that on the coming tariff 
bill a special order of consideration will pre- 
vent offering, on the floor, amendments 
which have not been examined and approved 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This is complained of as tyranny. It is far 
different from that, inasmuch as it is a rule 
which the majority of the House will adopt 
to prevent considerations, local and personal, 
from interfering with a policy of national 
scope, prepared by that Committee of the 
House, best equipped for that duty. 

It must not be forgotten that a tariff bill 
has this peculiarity, in respect to which it 
differs from nearly every other legislative 
proposition. While it is general and national 
in one sense, in another it is to a high degree 
local and personal. While on one side it 
touches the national revenue, on the other it 
affects vitally the interests of the constituency 
of every member. This dual nature has 
created. difficulties in all legislative bodies, 
and, so far as observed, those difficulties have 
nowhere been met more successfully than in 
the later practice of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. “Iwo things are wanted now by 
the American people,—speedy action on a 
tariff bill, and a bill in which local and per- 
sonal interests shall not predominate. From 
this it is easy to understand why the House 
should adopt the rule and why the rule 
should be criticised in many places. Many 
years ago, when the country was smaller, and 
the membership less, and the interests of the 
country weaker, a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported an excellent tariff bill. The 
House took it up without any restraining 
order and amended it freely. Members, 
spurred on and intimidated by local interests, 
adopted, by log-rolling processes, amend- 
ments so numerous and so injudicious that 
when the bill was finished the very men’ who 
had amended it saw it was impossible. Then 
John Sherman,—who relates the story in his 
Memoirs,—offered as a substitute the bill as 
originally reported by the Ways and Means 
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Committee, and the House adopted it. What 
the majority party will do in the present case 
is not settled yet. But the American people 
may rest assured that it will arrange, so far 
as possible, to have its tariff bill amended by 
intelligence and not by appetite. 


POWERS OF THE SPEAKER, 


Nearly all the critics, unduly impressed 
with the English analogies, complain that 
the Speaker is a very powerful officer, even 
rivaling the President. He is powerful be- 
cause he is the chief officer of the only organ 
of the Government wherein the American 
people are represented on the basis of their 
numbers; and it will be a sad day for that 
people when the leader of their Representa- 
tives is not a powerful officer. He was pow- 
erful in Virginia as long ago as when Speak- 
er Peyton Randolph led the Burgesses 
against the encroachments of British author- 
ity; he will continue to be powerful so long 
as there is vitality in American institutions. 
The powers and prerogatives of this Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the people can only 
be assured and maintained against the ag- 
gressions and encroachments of the Execu- 
tive and the Senate, by means of a trusted 
leader, vigilant, capable, and powerful 
enough, whenever necessary, to marshall the 
forces of the House to preserve its own in- 
terests and dignity. 

Weakness and incapacity, either in its 
leadership or in the use of its powers by a 
large, representative body, would necessarily 
tend to invite invasion by more virile and 
centralized co-ordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment, in order that the business of the 
country should be more speedily and perhaps 
acceptably done. In time, this might tend to 
deprive the direct representatives of the peo- 
ple of those prerogatives which have always 
been deemed precious in a popular Govern- 
ment, viz.: the power to originate bills to 
raise the revenues and provide appropriations 
for the support of the Government, and the 
power to hold high officials accountable by 
means of the power of impeachment. 

This may not seem now in sight. But the 
weakness and incapacity caused by scattering 
and dissipating its powers by a large assem- 
bly will grow worse with time, and no one 
can foretell what consequences may ensue as 
to those functions which, so far, have been 
thought essential to the people’s protection. 

The power of the Speaker rests on two 
foundations: (1) The influence which his 
abilities, experience, and personality give 
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him among his associates, who know him 
well and understand the motives of his acts; 
and (2) on the power conferred upon him 
by the rules to appoint the standing commit- 
tees, ‘“‘ unless otherwise ordered by the 
House.” In other words, the House at the 
time of organization and under the rules, 
may take into its own hands the appointment 
of committees by the adoption of a resolution 
therefor. But for more than a hundred years 
the House has realized the necessity of cen- 
tralizing and vitalizing its powers, and has 
always refused to do this. The Speaker is 
expected to make up the committees so that 
a majority of each shall represent the princi- 
ples of the responsible majority party in the 
House, and to this extent he “ packs” the 
committees. If he did not do this he would 
not be Speaker. But to pack them for a per- 
sonal or nefarious end he has little oppor- 
tunity, even supposing him to be a man bold 
enough and callous to brave the contempt of 
the House and the people’s denunciations. 

The important standing committees are 
large bodies, of from fifteen to twenty mem- 
bers each, of which one-third at least of the 
places are filled by members of the minority 
party who, in recent practice, have been desig- 
nated by the minority leader. This leaves to 
the Speaker the appointment of only ten or 
fifteen of the committeemen. But by long 
usage, and to insure efficient service, a mem- 
ber once appointed on a committee remains 
there unless there exists a controlling public 
reason for his removal. Only in rare cases 
does the Speaker exercise the unpleasant duty 
of removing a member from a committee 
against his will; and rarely if ever has a 
Speaker performed this duty without the full 
approval of the House. It follows from this 
condition and from the fact that many mem- 
bers serve in the House year after year, that 
the Speaker does not have usually more than 
two or three vacancies to fill on any leading 
committee, and even then considerations as 
to sections and States have a large influence 
in the selection rather than his own wishes. 
This leaves him a very limited opportunity 
to “ pack” any committee. 


MOTIONS TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE. 


As to the desirability of permitting a mo- 
tion to discharge a committee, when it re- 
fuses or neglects to report an important bill, 
there have already been set forth the insuper- 
able objections to such a motion as is used in 
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the Senate. With 25,000 bills in commit- 
tees the motion, if permitted, would take all 
the time of the House. Under the present 
system of the House a motion for this pur- 
pose is referred to the Committee on Rules, 
and when reported back may be adopted by 
a majority vote. As fifty members may call 
a caucus of the majority party, it is easy to 
see that it is possible to get out of any com- 
mittee any bill that the responsible party 


wishes to consider or which is really desired - 


or of importance to the country. It was in 
this way that the Currency bill was handled, 
and the bills to regulate the practice of issu- 
ing injunctions were refused consideration 
at the first session of the recent Congress. 

Under the plan of admitting a motion to 
take a bill from committee, when a majority 
of members (irrespective of party lines) in- 
dorse the motion, it would sometimes be pos- 
sible for the minority party, united with a 
fraction of the majority, to bring out a meas- 
ure that would otherwise not be reported. 
Under this plan, in the Fifty-first Congress, it 
would probably have been possible to have got 
before the House and passed a bill for the free 
coinage of silver. As it was, the Silver- 
Republicans could not persuade the Com- 
mittee on Rules or the Republican caucus to 
authorize such a motion, and they were not 
then ready to walk out of the Republican 
party. The scheme by petition now proposed 
would disintegrate and destroy the majority 
party, and enable a fraction, holding a bal- 
ance of power, to trade with and dominate 
both parties. It would tend to force forward 
attractive but immature propositions and pre- 
vent that careful and considerate action nec- 
essary in so large a counfry upon matters of 
national importance. 


The present rules are in every essential | 


respect the “ Reed rules,” which were so 
roundly denounced in 1890, even in State 
conventions; and in language very like the 
language of present denunciations. But the 
leading critics in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1893 very precipitately adopted the 
principles of the “ Reed rules,” and they are 
generally commended in the abstract. But 
it is charged that they have been “ per- 
verted.” As the perversion does not appear 
in the letter of them, perhaps after all they 
are the same old rules, going through again 
their cycle of experience with those who have 
not realized their hopes or ambitions from 
the processes of legislation. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE ENGLISH VIEW OF ROOSEVELT. 


RITISH comment on the Roosevelt epoch 
and the personality of the ex-President 
himself, while of course not affording any 
new light on the period or character, is in- 
teresting and perhaps profitable as the view- 
point of a people who, speaking the same lan- 
guage and from whom most of our political 
and social institutions have sprung, may be 
expected to regard such institutions with 
more intelligent sympathy, perhaps, than the 
peoples of continental Europe. 

In general, British opinion as reflected in 
the monthlies, weeklies, and more deliberate 
of the daily newspapers is highly commenda- 
tory of Mr. Roosevelt’s principles and ideas, 
but more or less strongly condemnatory of 
his methods. A long and discriminating edi- 
torial in the London Times, appearing on 
the morning of the day of Mr. Taft’s in- 
auguration, observed that while Mr. Roose- 
velt has “no doubt the defects of his quali- 
ties,” there can be no disputing the fact that 
“he stands and has stood throughout his 
Presidency 
for two things above all ethers,—for righteous- 
ness in public life and for the recognition of the 
greatness of the United States and of its legiti- 
mate influence in all that concerns the welfare 
of the civilized world, more especially in the 
promotion of peace and good-will among the 
nations. 

The London World, a weekly of sober and 
sedate reputation, deprecates the tendency of 
many British journals to regard the Roose- 
velt administration only in the light of its 
achievements in politics or economics. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s great accomplishment, says the 
World editorially, was the moral regenera- 
tion of the American people. 

Thanks to Mr. Roosevelt, men do not do the 
things they did. They do not even think the 
thoughts of a decade ago. He has broadened 
the social conscience of the people. The rela- 
tions between capital and labor, and such ques- 
tions as employers’ liability and the employment 
of women and children, are regarded from a 
vastly more enlightened and sensitive standpoint 
than when he first entered the White House. 
The tone of public life has been correspondingly 
raised. Young men of education and wealth no 
longer leave politics to the politicians. They 
have learned from Mr. Roosevelt a higher sense 
of civic duty. 


Theodore Roosevelt, this journal con- 
cludes, has been, on the whole, the most bril- 
liant, interesting, and effective figure on the 
world’s political stage since Bismarck left it. 

The Daily Graphic regrets “ a téndency to 
bumptiousness,” but insists that in his char- 
acter, “which in its strenuousfess, its sim- 
plicity, its downright honesty, and its high 
thinking ” Mr. Roosevelt recalls the best tra- 
ditions of the heirs of the Pilgrim Fathers, of 
whom all English-speaking men are proud; 
while the South Wales News (Cardiff) de- 
clares its belief that the man Theodore Roose- 
velt “‘ will always remain the perfect symbol 
of all that is progressive in the public life of 
the United States,” and the Birmingham 
Daily Mail maintains that “ there is no per- 
sonality in the whole history of America so 
full of inspiration for the ambitions of youth 
the world over as that of Theodore Roose- 
velt.” 

The Morning Post (London), while ad- 
mitting that the ex-President “ pressed for- 
ward with a vigor that was sometimes alarm- 
ing,’ agrees with the Birmingham Express 
in being reconciled to Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
tirement only when “ we realize that in his 
successor we have a man of such large experi- 
ence, keen discernment, and right instinct.” 

The Daily Chronicle believes that the net 
result of the Roosevelt administration was to 
“elevate the whole tone of business manage- 
ment all over the world.” 

Most of the British journals note approv- 
ingly the “ intelligently sympathetic” atti- 
tude Mr. Roosevelt maintained toward Great 
Britain. The Nottingham Guardian says on 
this point (voicing the general opinion) : 

Through his statesmanlike sympathy with the 
aspirations of King Edward the Peacemaker 
all sources of misunderstanding have been 
cleared away between the two great English- 
speaking Powers on either side of the Atlantic, 


and a mutual friendship established which both 
wish that time may only strengthen. 


Besides the caustic editorial remarks of the 
Saturday Review and the Spectator, for 
which we have learned to look upon every 
possible occasion, we find a tendency in the 
conservative British press to grow a little 
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bitter over Mr. Roosevelt’s alleged “ bull in 
the china shop ” proclivities. The National 
Review says: 

What strikes us as most remarkable is the 
little that is essential that Mr. Roosevelt has 
himself contributed to heal the diseases of which 
he complains. It has been said before, it can 
be repeated without losing its force, that a man’s 
fame must rest on substantive achievement, not 
on mere aspiration. The world needs its dream- 
ers and owes them a vast debt of gratitude, but 
the debt is to the dreamers who have visualized 
their visions, who have brought to man inspira- 
tion or hope; it owes nothing to the dreamers of 
dreams who spend their waking hours in a maze 
chasing phantoms. If the world were purified 
by preaching, Mr. Roosevelt would have done 
much, for since the day of Whitefield, and Wes- 
ley, and Fox there has been no man who has 
had all the world for his pulpit, or has so de- 
lighted to indulge in homiletical discourse. 2 

Mr. Roosevelt has no constructive genius. He 
has a vivid sense of generalization, but no ca- 
pacity for details. His mind overleaps space. 
When a question is presented to him he grasps 
at once the conclusion, or rather, the conclusion 
as he would see it. He is like an architect who 
can conjure up the picture of the completed edi- 
fice,—harmonious, perfectly proportioned, ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose to which it is 
to be put, but who by temperament is unable 
patiently to labor over the details, to work out 
the calculations on which the safety of the struc- 


ture rests. The result is that most of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s grand buildings have never advanced 
beyond the sketch-plan stage, or those few that 
he has finished were found quite unsuitable for 
occupancy. 


The Birmingham Post insists that Mr. 
Roosevelt has been a despot no Englishman, 
Frenchman, or German would tolerate. 

It is reserved to-day for the freedom-loving 
citizens of the United States to submit to the 
directive genius of the enlightened despot with 
more complacency than any other people; for 
even in Germany the tendency of the day is to 
restrict the authority of the ruler. . . . To- 
day it is as hard to realize that he was ever a 
politician of comparative obscurity as it is to 
think that he will consent to drop back into the 
shade and watch other men control the policies 
he has inaugurated. 

The Aberdeen Free _ blames Mr. 
Roosevelt for hunting gas leaks with a lighted 
candle. It also reproaches him for retiring 
from public gaze in the midst of a discussion 
of fighting Congress and shooting lions, 

To be “a mighty hunter before the Lord” 
may in the case of Nimrod have been a pardon- 
able enough ambition, but from a ruler of men 
and a Jeader of humanitarian causes we, in these 
days of enlightenment and sweeter manners, 
might reasonably expect something higher than 
a lapse into the ways of primitive barbarism. 


JUGGLING WITH THE TARIFF. 


HE difficulties that stand in the way of 
making a good tariff bill have seldom 

been more forcefully and clearly set forth 
than by Miss Ida M. Tarbell in the 4 meri- 
can Magazine for April. ‘The man in the 
street assumes that it is Congress that makes 
a tariff bill; but, writes Miss ‘Tarbell, 
“there is a body of citizens in the country 
who think differently. They are those in 
whose interests the bill is principally made.” 
She cites several illustrative cases. ‘The late 
Joseph Wharton, the iron master, steel 
master, and nickel king, said to Miss Tar- 
bell herself: “ I wrote the bill of 1870.” In 
1894 Mr. Havemeyer told Mr. David A. 
Wells: “ Three men will make the next tar- 
iff bill, not one of them a member of Con- 
gress.” And he was right. At a conference 
of New York merchants and importers, Mr. 
H. F. Lippitt, of Rhode Island, referring to 
a change in appraisement of certain cotton 
goods, said in substance: “‘ When Congress 
adopted that paragraph it meant to put on 
these goods the duty which has been enforced 
until now. I know this to be so, for I 


wrote the paragraph. . . . Miss Tarbell 


thinks it probable that” in spite of all the 
signs to the contrary, the representatives of 
wool and woolen, of iron and steel and sugar 
“ will control the bill of 1909.” 

The great tariff agitations of the last half- 
century have demonstrated the fact that 
“nine-tenths of the people have stood only 
for such duties as would produce needed 
revenue and would: give industries which 
were trying to prove their ability to exist in 
the United States protection through a limited 
period.” The people, however, ‘“‘ have never 
had such duties, and on most articles they are 
farther from getting them than they were 
at the close of the Civil War.” As an in- 
stance “the bewildering wool schedule ” 
cited. 

Fifty years ago the cheaper grades of wool 
came in free and there was a uniform 24 per 
cent. duty on all kinds of manufactured goods. 
But to-day wool bears a duty of 11 cents a 
pound, while wools and worsteds, blankets and 
clothing bear duties graded down from 134.97 
per cent. on the cheap worsted the poor man 
buys to 94.32 per cent. on the superior article 
of the rich man. Woolen blankets bear a duty 
of 165.42 per cent. on those of the poor; 71.3 on 
those of the rich. 
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Miss Tarbell denounces in scathing terms 
the bill of 1883, than which “ there has not 
been 2 more hateful piece of legislation in our 
times.” President Arthur appointed a com- 
mission of nine members, which included rep- 
resentatives of four highly organized rich and 
politically powerful industries,—wool, wool- 
en manufactures, sugar, iron and steel. 


The commission declared for a general 20 per 
cent. reduction. It looked at the opening of 
Congress as if this might be granted, but it was 
not, for no sooner was Congress at work on the 
bill than Washington became the center of one 
of the most amazing lobbies the country has 
ever seen. The making and adopting of 
the schedules became a terrific scramble to get 
for constituents what each demanded. The re- 
sult of the raid of business men on Congress in 
1883 was probably the worst tariff bill ever 
made,—a conglomeration of unequal duties il- 
lustrating no principle but that of the manufac- 
turers. “Get all you can.” It showed conclu- 
sively that the business man, not the Congress- 
man, was fixing duties. 

Discussing the question “‘ Who gets the 
duty?’ Miss Tarbell quotes an extract from 
the evidence of Roger Q. Mills, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee in 1886. 
Mr. Mills said: 

I find in this report one pair of five-pound 
blankets.” The whole cost as stated by the man- 
ufacturer is $2.51. The labor cost is 35 cents. 
The tariff is $1.90. Now here is $1.55 in this 
tariff over and above the entire labor cost of 
these blankets. . . . Here is one yard of flan- 
nel weighing four ounces; it cost 18 cents, of 
which the laborer got 3 cents; the tariff on it is 
8 cents. How is it that the whole 8 cents did 
not get into the hands of the laborer? . . . 
None of these tariffs go to the laborer. They 
cannot pass the pockets of the manufacturers. 
This “ great American system” that is intended 
to secure high wages for our laborers is so 
perverted that all its beneficence intended for 
the poor workingman stops in the pockets of his 
employer. . . 


FOREST TAXATION, 


[t has been justly remarked that of all the 
country’s natural~ resources the forests 
have been the most shamefully abused. It 
is estimated that during the past half-century 
nearly a million square miles of our forests 
have been cut away; and if the deforestation 
continues at the present rate a timber famine 
is one of the possibilities of the no distant 
future. Well might Mr. Roosevelt say, in 
his letter to the State governors and repre- 
sentative citizens inviting them to a meeting 
at the White House in May of last year: 
There is no other question now before the 
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High duties have had two serious results,. 
of which one is the revenue. 


Every one remembers the gigantic and alarm- 
ing surplus which piled up in the 80’s. Mr. 
Cleveland’s chief argument for drastic down- 
ward revision was that we were collecting far 
greater taxation than we needed. It was en- 
tirely consistent with the jugglery that had gone 
on over facts and logic that purely quack reme- 
dies should be suggested for dealing with the 
evil. The most eminent because of its source 
was that of James G. Blaine. In his reply to 
Grover Cleveland’s tariff message in 1886, Mr. 
Blaine said substantially: “Do not attempt to 
reduce the surplus; use the money to fortify 
the cities, and when the cities are all fortified 
divide it among the States to reduce taxation! ” 
A flood of suggestions for disposing of the 
money followed. . The Chicago Convention 
of 1888 declared for free “ whiskey.” 4 
“T am for free blankets,” said Mr. Carlisle. 


The other serious result of the high tar- 
iff has been the multiplication of trusts.” 
Moody’s “Truth About the Trusts” (1904) 
gave a list of eighty-six “lesser ” industries 
working under trust agreements. Of these, 
sixty-nine were formed since the Dingley bill 
went into operation. In a large number the 
chief element of monopoly noted by Mr. 
Moody was the tariff advantage. Is it ra- 
tional, asks Miss Tarbell, 


to expect anything but barter, trickery, log-roll- 
ing, quackery, juggling with the defipition of 
protection, shifting of argument, and evasion of 
facts so long as Congress makes its bills as it is 
doing now? Is the method employed anything 
but an invitation to these vicious practices ? 

Mr. Taft is right. What is wanted in making 
the present bill is evidence,—evidence of the 
cost of production here and abroad, gathered 
not by the interested, but by. the disinterested, 
not by clerks but by experts. When provision 
has been made for pre ag that, the first step 
toward putting an end to the present tariff jug- 
gling will have been taken. 


AS IT IS AND AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 


nation of equal gravity with the question of the 
conservation of our national resources, and it 
is the plain duty of us who, for the moment, are 
responsible . . . so to handle the great 
sources of our prosperity as not to destroy in 
advance all hope of the prosperity of our de- 
scendants. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts in behalf of for- 
estry are well known and should be grate- 
fully remembered by the nation. The Gov- 
ernment Forest Service, with Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot at its head, not only administers 
more than 160,000,000 acres of national 
forests, but co-operates with the owners of 
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private forest lands also. As it is on these 
lands that the greatest opportunities for 
waste occur, it is obvious that every induce- 
ment for their replenishment should be 
offered. According to Prof. Fred Rogers 
Fairchild, of the Department of Economics, 
Yale University, and expert in the United 
States Forest Service, it is safe to say “ that 
we can never expect to see the general prac- 
tice of forestry by private owners under our 
present system of taxation.” Writing in the 
Yale Review he says: 


The general property tax provides for the 
assessment of all wealth (barring certain ex- 
emptions) at its full market value, the tax 
being then determined as a certain fraction of 
the assessed valuation. As applied to timber- 
lands, this means the annual taxation, at their 
actual market value, of land and trees. Strictly 
enforced, according to the plain letter of the 
law, such taxation cannot fail to put an ex- 
‘cessive burden upon forest investments. 


To illustrate how heavy this burden may 
be, Professor Fairchild presents the follow- 
ing table, based upon an example furnished 
by the New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion, the fiftieth year being the most profit- 
able one for cutting timber: 


Case Case sg Case 
A. II. II. ay. 
Rotation period.... 50 yrs. 50 yrs. 50. yrs. 50 yrs. 
Value of timber. “$189.00 $189.00 $189.00 $189. 00 
Original cost of 
planting ....... 7.00 7.00 ron 7.00 
Cost of planting; 
with interest.... 80.27 80.27 eit 80.27 
Net income....... 108.73 108.73 189.00 108.73 
Expectation value.. 10.36 10.36 18.00 10.36 
Assessed value of 
(Sei re 10.00 


5.00 18.00 10.00 
1% 1% i 2% 


$10.47 $37.69 $41.88 


Accrued taxes on 
FANG oc ccccse es MeOUE 
Accrued taxes on 
trees (exempt 20 
WRRUBD  3is-<:6'4-4 03 21.46 21.46 21. 
Total (AKEK..2+..+ 42.40 31.93 59.15 
Per cent. of taxes : 
to net income... 39 29 31 7 


It will be noticed that the amount of tax 
ranges from 29 per cent. to 78 per cent. of 
the net income. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, forests “are not taxed so heavily as 
this in the United States to-day.” Neverthe- 
less, it is 


only because the general property tax has 
not been effectively administered that it. has 
not yet been responsible for more serious 
results. It is only because the American lum- 
bermen have so far had no particular de- 
sire to practice forestry that our tax system is 
not yet open to the charge of preventing the 
practice of forestry. So far we have been ex- 
ploiting our forests with little regard for the 
future. But the present methods cannot last 
much longer. Before long we shall have to 


practice forestry. And whenever we are ready 
to seriously undertake it, we shall find our 


methods of taxation a heavy handicap. . . 
It has been shown that the general property 
tax, strictly enforced, is capable of taking away 
a large part of the income of the forest. It 
may be objected that in practice the general 
property tax is not strictly enforced. Forests 
are actually not taxed on their true value, and 
this fact should have been recognized in the 
examples given above. The answer is, first, 
that it has already been recognized by using a 
tax rate of I per cent., which is equivalent to 
the present rate on true valuc; and, second, that 
even if such excessive taxation as has been il- 
lustrated is not likely to occur in all, or even in 
the majority of cases, this does not relieve the 
situation very much. The mere chance that it 
may occur in any given case would be enough 
to frighten the investor. 


Investment is more effectually discouraged 
by uncertainty as to future costs than by 
anything else; and if to the inevitable risks 
attendant upon forestry ‘“‘ we add uncertainty 
as to what the taxes are going to be, we can- 
not blame investors for hesitating to embark 
on an enterprise which may have to pay 
taxes fifty years before the returns begin to 
come in.” 

That timberlands should be granted some 
relief from the general property tax is tacitly 
admitted in the concessions given to such 
lands in twelve of our States, including al! 
of the New England States, such concessions 
being in the shape of exemptions, rebates of 
part of the taxes, and bounties; but none of 
these schemes has, in the opinion of Professor 
Fairchild, touched the real problem of forest 
taxation. 

_ These laws are based on no sound principles 
either of forestry or of finance. It is not to be 
inferred, however, that the failure of these laws 
to produce important results is wholly due to 
the defects just described. . It is very doubtful 
whether any law of this character, no matter 
how scientifically drawn and administered, short 
of a complete exemption of growing timber, 
can have any great influence on forests and 
forestry. 


Replying to the question, ‘‘ What are the 
principles on which a scientific system of 
forest taxation should be based?” Professor 
Fairchild says: 


It may be assumed, without much danger of 
controversy, that taxation should be appor- 
tioned according to ability as measured by in- 
come. In applying this principle, taxes may be 
levied either on the actual income when it ac- 
crues or on the capital value of the income. If 
the rates of the income tax and the capital tax 
bear the proper relation to each other, the re- 
sults will be identical. For example, if the in- 
terest rate is 5 per cent., an income tax of 20 
per cent. is equivalent to an annual capital tax 
of 1 per cent., provided the’ business is earning 
a regular annual income. 
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In the case of forests, we may have either an 
income tax on the yield whenever any timber is 
cut or a capital tax on the “ expectation value ” 
of the forest based upon all its future expected 
incomes and expenditures. . . . Obviously 
the tax on yield when cut may be applied 
to any forest, whatever the system of manage- 
ment, or event where no systematic management 
is employed. This method simply takes a cer- 
tain part of the yield whenever any timber is 
cut. On the other hand, the tax on expecta- 
tion value is more complicated. It requires the 
calculation of present value based on all future 
expected incomes and expenses. And in the 
case of the forest with irregular yield it is im- 
possible to apply this method at all, for there is 
no way of calculating the expectation value. 


Besides the question of the rate of interest 
to be adopted in the calculation of expectant 
value, there is the question of risk. 

All forest investments are decidedly uncer- 
tain on account of the risk of fire and other 


losses. In the case of the tax on expectation 
value . this risk should be taken into 
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account in determining the rate of interest. But 
no one can accurately estimate the degree of 
risk, and even if this were possible, no allow- 
ance in the rate of interest would be able to 
prevent serious injustice being done in individ- 
ual cases. A forest owner may have been pay- 
ing taxes for fifty years, only to see the yield 
at last wiped out by fire. 


The element of risk is eliminated in the 
tax on yield. Further, the tax on yield 
avoids the necessity of estimating future 
prices of timber. Then, again, 


In certain cases the tax on expectation value 
might lead to premature cutting. If an owner 
became financially embarrassed, so that the 
payment of his annual tax became a matter of 
difficulty, he might be led to cut immature tim- 
ber to get money to pay his taxes. The tax on 
yield would not have this influence. 


Thus “both on theoretical and practical 
grounds the superiority of the tax on yield 
is established beyond question.” 


THE WEAK POINTS IN SOME EUROPEAN ARMIES. 


K,VER since the defeat of Russia’s armies 

by the Generals of Japan there has 
been much heart-searching, on the part of 
European military critics, in the matter of 
European armies and their fitness for the 
stern test of real war. Particularly severe 
have been the strictures passed on the French 
and German military organizations by men 
of their own nationality. 

The strictures made by General Lacroix. 
“director” of last autumn’s great French 
army maneuvers, upon certain serious defects 
which they betrayed, has caused an anony- 
mous senator and ex-military officer to en- 
large upon the subject in the Grande Revue 
(Paris). How is it, he asks, that such grave 
lack of instruction exists in the army? Is it 
owing to the legal limitation of the period of 
service? No, he replies, for the French sol- 
diers contrive to acquire some of the highest 
military qualities in their two years’ period 
with the colors; they are well disciplined, 
enthusiastic, hardy, they drill correctly, and 
can always adapt themselves to any local or 


climatic conditions. 


But they are not practically trained to fight 
because most frequently the scene of their exer- 
cises is the barrack square, because the varied 
ground that ought to be the rule is the excep- 
tion. Our infantry is not up to the proper 
Standard, for two reasons: (1) it does not dis- 
pose of enough instruction camps, and (2) it is 
not commanded with efficiency and assiduity. 
We have some generals, too happy after win- 


ning their stars to care any more about field 
maneuvers,—if, indeed, they ever did care about 
them. We have others, more numerous; who 
could do good work with their troops, but who 
unfortunately are hindered by local or personal 
reasons, by the want of suitable territory near 
the garrison, by administrative details consum- 
ing much time, by all kinds of sundry duties 
that prevent them from getting all their troops 
together and making them practice as a unit. 
And then we have a certain number of tired 
generals, no longer physically fit to command 
troops in.the face of an enemy, yet scandalously 
allowed to keep their posts through an unpar- 
donable system of comradeship. Last year some 
members of Parliament who were ex-officers, 
myself included, publicly complained of the 
notorious incompetency of a few important 
chiefs, the Superior Council of War, 
after an investigation from sentimental motives 
superannuating only one general out of the 
three. Apart from grand maneuvers, 
how many brigade leaders have personally taken 
out their two regiments for a single day in the 
year? How many generals of division have 
ever commanded their division? How ntany 
heads of the army corps belonging to the reserve 
have even once seen all their men assembled 
under their orders? 


What applies to the generals and their 
staffs also applies to regimental officers. Fhe 
time of these is too much absorbed by office 
routine, accounts, and reports; they have too 
much writing to do, and, besides, they suffer 
from the aforesaid lack of opportunity to 
practice with their companies or battalions 
on such territory as would give them real 
preparation for war. And the same want of 
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experience runs through all the lower ranks, 
down to the private soldier himself. 

To these unsatisfactory conditions must be 
added the slow promotion in the French 
army, meaning a correspondingly slow in- 
crease of pay. 

Rigid Restriction of Personal Liberty. 


According to a contribution to the Journal 
des Sciences Militaires (Paris), the French 
officer has further causes for being dissatis- 
fied, since, 

In a country where the law is supposed to be 
the same for all, there lives a large class of peo- 
ple despotically subjected to absurd traditions. 
At thirty, forty, fifty years of age, the military 
officer is nothing but a minor under tutelage. 

He is a sort of select pariah, the prisoner 
of his dress. He has no private life. . . . He 
has no right to affirm, by voting, his political 
and religious convictions. He is not, permitted 
to think aloud. I mean, to write for publication. 
He is denied the most sacred right of all,—that 
of marrying whom he chooses. 

Briefly stated, when a French officer 
wishes to take unto himself a wife, he must 
get the consent of the military authorities. 
They examine the facts of the case, the wom- 
an’s character, social standing, fortune, repu- 
tation, and decide whether the applicant may 
marry or not. Disobedience may entail pen- 
alties ranging from a reprimand or a month’s 
arrest to stoppage of promotion, or expulsion 
from the army. Adverse decision is in many 
cases influenced by petty local gossip, devoid 
of foundation or by some prejudice, whim, or 
piece of stupidity even. A young officer 
wants to marry a seamstress, for instance, 
who has been earning an honorable living. 
But haw shocking if the ladies of the garri- 
son should have to associate with such a com- 
mon person! Or an ardent lieutenant has 
fallen in love with a girl, been carried away 
by his emotions, and made her a mother; 
then, wishing to “ regularize” her position 
and legitimize the child, he asks for sanction 
to marry this girl,—which audacious request 
is promptly refused in the name of decency 
andepropriety. ‘Thus, concludes this writer, 
the French officer not only has to forego the 
exercise of some ordinary civil rights, but is 
encouraged to gratify his passions in clan- 
destine amours, which through their promis- 
cuity and secrecy, if for no other reasons, 
must damage his moral value as a man. 
Unenviable Status of the German Infantry 

Officer. 

In Germany there seems to be a growing 
disinclination to serve as infantry officer, and 
upon this matter the Berlin weekly, the 
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Gegenwart, has recently published some in- 
formative comment. The chief objection to 
an infantry career is assumed to be in the fact 
that so many officers are pensioned off at an 
early age, statistics showing that the average 
time of retirement is at forty-seven or forty- 
eight, with the rank of major. The infantry 
officer receives less pay than either the caval- 
ryman or the engineer, and the latter has the 
especial advantage over him that after super- 
annuation he is equipped to go on earning a 
competence in civil life through the utiliza- 
tion of his technical knowledge. It has been 
set forth, with more or less correctness, that 
financially an infantry captain of the first- 
class is not so well off as a district judge. 
The captain, by the time he is seventy, and 
has received twenty-five years’ active service 
pay and twenty-five years’ pension, has 
earned professionally altogether about $13,- 
ooo less than the district judge. All of 
which considerations taken together are 
scarcely calculated to form an allurement 
for service in the infantry branch of the 
German army. 

Weak Points of the Turk as a Soldier. 

In the Rivista d’Italia (Rome) a major- 
general writes on the Turkish army and its 
faults. We quote a significant paragraph 
from this article: 


The bravery of the Turkish soldier is be- 
yond dispute. In the latitude of Rome or Cairo 
the Turk remains a man of the north. Com- 
pared to the Chinese, Persians, Arabs, Greeks, 
all of them nations with keener and more pro- 
ductive minds, the Turks, with their silence and 
their stolidity—betokening ignorance,—are how- 
ever imbued by a sense of obedience, order, regu- 
larity, and hence of discipline, which makes 
them marvelous soldiers in*the old acceptation 
of the word. The Turk’s valor is derived from 
absolute unconsciousness of danger ; in his blind- 
ness he resembles the lion, with its unbounded 
daring. Islamism has merely had the effect of 
strengthening his warlike spirit, impelling him 
to the boldest and fiercest demonstrations there- 
of in battles against the infidel, for death in one 
of those battles appears to him as the glory of 
martyrdom. But the Turk’s intrepidity dimin- 
ishes when he has to fight his Albanian or Arab 
coreligionists who may be revolting against the 
authority of the Sultan, which often happens. 
The remaining troops composing the army of the 
Ottoman Empire equal the Turks in point of 
military qualities; on the other hand, some of 
the non-Europeans are less loyal to the Sultan, 
while the Albanians, Kurds, and Circassians, if 
they do not exhibit the steadfastness and disci- 
pline of the Turks, are more intelligent and 
therefore more immediately responsive. On the 


‘whole, taking into account the preponderance of 


the Turkish element, the Ottoman army would 
represent an imposing force had it not been at- 
tainted with internal ills. 
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THE INTERESTING DAUGHTERS OF THE RUSSIAN CZAR. 

























































in- 
to A BRIGHT, chatty paper on 
act the characters and accom- 
an plishments of the four princesses 
age of the Russian imperial court ap- 
ty- ff pears in a recent issue of the Girl's 
try Own Paper. It is by Miss Mar- 
ral- garet Eagar, who, for some years, 
the was governess to the quartette of 
er- k grand-duchesses. Miss Eagar says 
ga ; that Olga is the most intellectual. 
'Za- : When she was four years old she 
een t learned English and the multipli- 
hat j cation table, before she learned 
rst- { Russian. To teach her the latter 
lige. ° | language, an aged Archbishop was 
and engaged. He came to the gover- 
vice ness exclaiming, “ The dear child 
has is inspired. I wanted to teach her 
13,- | the multiplication table, and judge 
of my surprise when I found that she 
are knew it already!” The gover- 
lent ness explained the natural origin 
the of her proficiency. 
When five years old Princess 
a } Tatiana had a long illness and was 
‘or- ordered to take beef juice. This 
“#6 she declined to do. She asked who 
aph made it. The governess informed 
her it was the cook, and, learning 
that it would give the cook great 
be- pleasure if she would take the 
ete juice that he had made, the Prin- 
eks, cess had him sent for. He had to 
>ro- confess that it was one of the 
aan young cooks that had made this 
et- beef juice. He accordingly ‘was 
ikes summoned, and, “ Little cook,” 
tion she said, “‘ you made me this juice. 
ter Well, stand there and see me drink 
ded | it.” She did so, and gave him the 
tof | empty cup and let him go. The 
him governess told her it was very 
_— naughty to give so much trouble. 
one | oan ie ; pg pyres: 
, of The child replied: ‘‘ You said it 
nin- would give him pleasure if I drank 
\rab it.” 
the A ks : : ° 
ate nastasia, the fourth, is said to 
dee be the cleverest of them all. At 
t of two years and eight months she 
tt - i frame-knitted two mufflers for the 
Sif , soldiers. She calculates results in 
isci- | a somewhat amusing way. Being 
and forbidden to jump off the table ; 
sys on threat of punishment, she ie eat at mahi, 
wis d e foot is the Czarevitch, an 0 i i i 
ould climbed on the table. The iil ae bo — are the Guna cede keceee aa 
| at- erness promptly took her off Tatiana, and Olga.) 
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and tied her in a chair. She was very 
downcast, and said: “It’s better to climb 
on the table and jump off and get a 
little slap, than not to climb and jump; 
but it’s better not to climb and jump than to 
be tied in a chair.” Princess Maria, says the 


PERSIA IN 
R, E. J. DILLON, whose monthly sum- 


maries of foreign affairs in the Con- 
temporary Reviéw are always instructive as 
well as interesting, is_no alarmist, nor is he 
given to pessimism. When, therefore, he 
speaks of “the general paralysis of Persia,” 
as he does in the March issue of that maga- 
zine, one may be tolerably certain that things 
are in a bad way with the Iranians. From 
his description of them it would seem, in- 
deed, that they could hardly be worse. He 
says: 


The present state of Persia is well-nigh des- 
perate. The unfortunate people have no govern- 
ment, the Ministers wield no power, the state 
commands no army, the Shah is devoid of sub- 
jects, the cities and towns are left without suffi- 
cient police, the soldiers lack ammunition and 
pay, law is continually disregarded, crime goes 
unpunished, the property and life of the in- 
dividual are at the mercy of political adventurers 
or bloodthirsty bandits, and anarchy comes as 
near to realization as is compatible with the 
existence of a loosely jointed community 
formed of the members of a once highly civil- 
ized branch of the human race. Persia’s inde- 
pendence and integrity are at the mercy of her 
neighbors, for she is powerless to protect her 
frontiers from foreign invasion or to defend 
her people from internal or external attack. 


As a matter of fact, Persia is really not 
ready for parliamentary government. Mis- 
governed for thousands of years, as Persia 
has been, the much-needed change in her po- 
litical institutions ‘“‘ ought to have been ush- 
ered in by a revolution in the social habits of 
the people.” 


But time pressed and the conditions could not 
be altered. And as things now stand parlia- 
mentary government seems out of the question, 
while a return to Absolutism would be fatal, 
and the elements are lacking which alone could 
establish a form adapted to Persian needs mid- 
way between the two. It may be objected that 
if parliamentary government be suited to the 
Turks and Russians it cannot be very harmful 
to the Persians. And as an abstract thesis this 
proposition may stand. But one is too apt to 


forget that in none of the decisive character- 
istics of a political community does the_Per- 
sian people resemble the Russians or the Turks. 

At the same time it is manifest to all that the 
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governess, was more remarkable for her 
goodness than anything else. She also learned 
very quickly. She has the Royal memory for 
faces. She has a great determination, and 
carries through whatever she begins. Of all 
the children she isthe Emperor’s favorite. 


EXTREMIS. 


arbitrary sway of a short-sighted, unscrupulous 
swashbuckler like Mohammed Ali will no longer 
be brooked by his subjects. And at this no one 
will repine. Whatever else may happen, that 
ordeal must be spared them. But the only al- 
ternative to absolute monarchy is one in which 
the ruler’s prerogatives are limited by law and 
the people’s share in the government is bounded 
only by the power of the Crown. But to the 
proper working of this kind of state machinery 
certain qualities in the leaders of the nation are 
essential, such as zeal for the public weal, pri- 
vate integrity, political moderation, and stead- 
fastness of purpose. And for signs of these in 
the men who are daily thrust in the forefront of 
Persian politics the bystander looks in vain. 


The average foreigner is unable to realize 
what Persian life is like to-day. Dr. Dillon 
describes it as 


a desert of misery, with a few green oases of 
prosperity scattered about, a hell into which a 
Lazarus drops refreshing water now and again. 
For the masses, who are solicitous about many 
things, but care nothing for politics, it is a long- 
drawn-out tragedy. The spectator cannot watch 
the solemn inanities of the ruling classes, their 
empty ceremonies and meaningless mummery, 
without feeling himself in a gallery at a mas- 
querade. 


Meanwhile the King of Kings “ keeps up 


-all the traditions of the court with scrupulous 


care.” At the reviews of his troops he ap- 
pears in his pavilion and ascends his throne 
to the accompaniment of the boom of cannon. 
“He might have been Xerxes or Cambyses, 
so conscious did he seem of his power and 
glory.” As for the troops, while 


some: few of the regiments, the Bakhtiaris for 
instance, the Luristanis and others, were well 
dressed, well equipped, and quite ready in ap- 
pearance to go forth and do battle, the majority 
were bands of tatterdemalions. Many had their 
bare feet in worn-out slippers and could not 
march to the satisfaction of their officers; others 
were feeble old men, who could hardly’ hold a 
rifle, and were incapable of keeping order even 
at the market. The explanation given of the 
presence of these ancients among the young sol- 
diers was that the young men, being strong, were 
sent to till the land while the old ones were 
dispatched by the village to serve the Shah! 


According to the Persians themselves, there 
is no revolution, but only what they term 
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THE 





RUIN OF PERSIAN AGRICULTURE. 





(Piles of grain in Urmiah, which cannot be disposed of till the tax rate,—frequently changed,—is known.) 


Shoolook, “topsy-turvydom or chaos.”” While 
other nations have won their liberty at the 
risk of their lives and with the expenditure 
of much blood, 


in Persia they do it at less cost; they get their 
pipes, enter a foreign legation or a holy mosque, 
and sit down in Besst, or sanctuary. There they 
are inviolable. They then draw up their de- 
mands and hand them to the foreign diplomatist 
to be sent to the Shah. Several thousands of 
them thus found sanctuary in the British Mis- 
sion under the late Shah, Muzafer-ed-Din, and 
“sat out” the Constitution. 

Besst is an institution on the lines of the 
Biblical cities of refuge. 

Debtors who cannot and debtors who will not 
pay are safe, they and their money, within the 
hospitable walls of sanctuary. At the present 
moment the ex-Deputy Speaker of the Medijliss, 
who is also said to be one of the wealthiest men 
in the country, Emin-Uss-Zarb, is safely en- 
sconced within the precincts of the Russian 
Mission. Emin is a prosperous merchant, who 
is alleged to swe, and to have the desire to go 
on owing, the Russian Bank about 4,000,000 
roubles. It is said that Besst shields the debtor 


from all kinds of suits, civil and criminal, and 
enables him quietly to sell his land and houses, 
and finally to shake the dust of his fatherland 





from his feet. The Constitution of Persia, 
which was obtained by Besst in the foreign mis- 
sion, is now being fought for by foreigners, 
mainly Caucasians. 


Much light is thrown on the method of 
action of the revolutionists by a telegram 
from Resht, dated 13th February, which Dr. 
Dillon prints: 


A crowd of conspirators about 200 strong, con- 
sisting mainly of men from the Caucasus, entered 
Sirdar Khoomayoon’s garden, where the Gov- 
ernor, suspecting nothing, was playing cards. 
They flung a bomb at him, killing him and his 
partners onthe spot. After that the crowd went 
back to the city, where it demolished the Gov- 
ernor’s house, the post office, the telegraph office, 
and the Courts of Justice by means of hand 
bombs. They also seized the Arsenal and the 
heavy guns. They promised the Russian con- 
sul, however, that they would respect the lives 
and belongings of Russian subjects, and also the 
peaceful natives. 


These conspirators then promptly sought 
sanctuary in the Russian Mission! 

And the Shah? His Majesty ordered meas- 
ures to be taken to punish the revolutionists 


without delay; thereupon the War Minister dis- 
patched to Resht two field guns on mules’ backs! 
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On the subject of the Anglo-Russian re- 
organization scheme, Dr. Dillon remarks: 


Russia has displayed praiseworthy self-con- 
trol, and is sincerely desirous of doing the best 
she can for Persia with the least possible dam- 
age to her own interests. And more than this 
cannot fairly be demanded of her. Two prin- 
ciples underlie her present policy in Persia: non- 
intervention, carried to the uttermost confines of 
the possible, and hearty co-operation with Great 
Britain. 

The reorganization scheme devised by M. 
Izvolsky will not run counter to these = fun- 
damentals. It will presumably consist of a_bit- 
ter pill for the Shah in the shape of a reform 
program, and of gilding, represented by a loan, 
which will be very distasteful.to the revolution- 
ists. For without money both parties are like 
men with their limbs paralyzed, and the revolu- 
tionists have the advantage of getting active 
combatants from abroad. In lieu of forcible 
intervention there will probably be earnest ad- 
vice, and perhaps the loan of administrators to 


DARWIN ACCORDING 


T the time of Darwin’s death, and for 

nearly a generation afterward, it was 

generally held that he had “ killed the faith 
of men in. an all-ruling Creator.” 

That Darwin had really placed that faith 
on a far wider and firmer foundation than 
those sketched out by Moses, was then only 
apparent to a few. ‘‘ That Darwinism made 
the miracle of Creation infinitely more mirac- 
ulous, that the new Genesis differed from the 
old as a modern engineering works differs 
from a doll-maker’s workshop, that his books 
tended to revive the faith of man in the im- 
manence of a living God is now generally rec- 
ognized.” But it has never, perhaps, been 
more eloquently set forth, with such cheerful 
confidence, as it was preached by Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace when he addressed the members 
of the Royal Institution in London upon 
“The World of Life,” on the occasion of 
the Darwin centenary. His address is pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review. 

After insisting upon the enormous scale 
upon which Nature works, Dr. Wallace set 
forth a mass of facts. 

Where we observe or experiment with tens or 
hundreds of individuals, Nature carries on her 
work with millions and thousands of millions; 
that, whereas our observations are only inter- 
mittent and for short periods, Nature acts per- 
petually and has so acted throughout all past 
geological time; and, lastly, that while we are 
concerned with one or two species at a time, and 
to a large extent ignorantly and blindly, she 
acts simultaneously on all living things,—plants 
as well as animals, that occupy the same area,— 
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carry it out to good purpose. What is absolutely 
certain is that ‘neither in form nor in spirit will 
this or any other scheme be agreed to which is 
calculated to impair the integrity of the kingdom 
as that integrity was understood under Muzafer- 
ed-Din. The greatest danger which these pro- 
posals appear to involve lies in the loan, If the 
Shah receives money from abraad, itis urged, 
his cause will triumph, and the Constitutional- 
ists will be worsted. And, whatever Russia may 
do, Great Britain ought not to contribute to bring 
about the triumph of Absolutism. As a matter 
of fact, the money, if advanced,—and without 
money regeneration is inconceivable,—will be so 
given and spent as to produce the very opposite 
effect. Another difficulty is offered by the per- 
son of the Shah. On the one hand, his people 
cannot trust him; on the other hand, he can 
never be sure that behind the Constitutionalists 
there are not conspirators, consisting mainly of 
“men from the Caucasus,” whose pockets 
bulge with bomblets. And between these two 
deadly enemies cordial collaboration is hardly 
possible. 


TO HIS SUCCESSORS. 


and always in such a way as to preserve every 
advantageous variation, however slight, in all 
those which are destined to continue the race 
and to become, step by step, modified into new 
species in strict adaptation to the new condi- 
tions which are slowly being evolved. The ex- 
act adaptation of every species has been brought 
into existence through the unknown but su- 
premely marvelous powers of Life in strict re- 
lation to the great law of Usefulness, which 
constitutes the fundamental principle of Dar- 
winism. 


“SOME DEEPER POWER AND CAUSE.” 


Having said all this, Dr. Wallace, “ to 
avoid misconception,” makes the following 
significant avowal: 


Neither Darwinism nor any other theory in 
science or philosophy can give more than a 
secondary explanation of phenomena. Some 
—_— power or cause always has to be postu- 
lated. I have here claimed that the known 
facts, when fully examined and reasoned out, 
are adequate to explain the method of organic 
ecunewess yet the underlying fundamental 

causes are, and will probably ever remain, not 
only unknown, but even inconceivable by us. 
The mysterious power we term life, which alone 
renders possible the production from a few of 
the chemical elements of such infinite diverse 
fabrics, will surely never be explained,—as many 
suppose it will be,—in terms of mere matter 
and motion. But beyond even these marvels is 
the yet greater marv vel of that ever- present or- 
ganizing and guiding power, which,—to take a 
single example,—builds up anew that most won- 
derful congeries of organs, the bird’s covering 
of feathers. 

Every attempt to explain these phenomena,— 
even Darwin’s highly complex and difficult the- 
ory of Pangenesis,—utterly breaks down; so 
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that now, even the extreme monists, such as 
Haeckel, are driven to the supposition that every 
ultimate cell is a conscious, intelligent individ- 
ual, that knows where to go and what to do, 
goes there and does it! These unavailing efforts 
to explain the inexplicable, whether in the de- 
tails of any one living thing, or in the origin of 
life itself, seem to me to lead us to the irresist- 
ible conclusion that beyond and above all ter- 
restrial agencies there is some great source of 
energy and guidance, which in unknown ways 
pervades every form of organized life, and of 
which we ourselves are the ultimate and fore- 
ordained outcome. 


. - 
-*“The Incarnation of Benevolences.’’ 


An intimate sketch of Darwin’s person- 
ality is contributed to the Cornhill by Leon- 
ard Huxley, son of the famous biologist. Mr. 
Huxley gives some interesting reminiscences 
concerning Darwin which are well worth 
quoting: 


T can see in my mind’s eye the tall figure muf- 
fled in long black cloak and slouch hat, stick in 
hand, even as portrayed in John Collier’s picture 
in the National Portrait Gallery, tramping so 
many times, for his allotted exercise, round the 

“Sandwalk,’—a dry path about a bit of coppice 
in whose depths the children could play robbers 
or make picnic fires. I can see him still, silver 
of hair and big beard, the incarnation of Soc- 
ratic benevolence, entering the room where the 
children were gathered round the table, and pat- 
ting the curliest-headed youngster on the head 
with the smiling words, * Make yourself at 
home and take large mouthfuls.” No wonder 
that this especial visit, when a whole family of 
seven invaded the tranquil, refreshing house, 
remains a memory distinct and clear beyond 
later memories of Down and summer days loud 
with the humming of bees in the flowering limes. 


DARWIN'S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT. 


Of the biologist’s actual achievement Mr. 
Huxley says: 


Of all the services rendered to his own and 
future generations by Darwin none, I think, was 
greater than this: the battle for freedom of 
thought was fought and won over the “ Origin 
of Species.” Freedom of thought, once con- 
ceded in the corner of physical science which 
touched so closely on religious and moral ques- 
tions, was exercised in other ,quarters. No 
longer was it anathema to range beyond an 
anthropocentric world, to deal as freely with 
comparative religion.as with comparative an- 
atomy, to seek the root and beginnings of the 
moral faculties among the brutes, to find the 
secret of original sin, not in the fall of the first 
man from an imaginary state of primitive in- 
nocence, but in the selfish impulses inherited 
from the ancestral struggle for existence 
under the cosmic process, and surviving in- 
harmoniously in the altruistic communities 
founded by man. The progress already made 
and the reasonable hope of yet further bet- 
terment gave a new cast to the idea of human 
destiny. 


Alfred Russell Wallace at Home. 


The Pall Mall Magazine contains a sketch 
by Ernest H. Rann of Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace himself at home. Last July was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the meeting at which 





DARWIN IN HIS PRIME, 


(From a photograph published for the first time in 
the February number of the Open Court.) 
. 


the joint discovery of natural selection by 
Charles Darwin and Dr. Wallace was made. 
The writer tells how fifty-one years ago, 
at the Island of Ternate, in the Malay Arch- 
ipelago, Wallace was a young naturalist, 
stricken with fever, and as he lay on a sick- 
bed and pondered over the problem of life 
there flashed upon his mind that Malthus’ 
idea of the checks to increase afforded by 
war, pestilence, and famine was a self-acting 
process that would improve the race,—that 
the weakest would go to the wall and the fit- 
test would survive. He communicated this 
idea to Charles Darwin,—with results. 
Mr. Rann visited the aged naturalist at his 
home at Broadstone, in Dorsetshire, and says 
that though the doctor is past his eightieth 
birthday, his springlike vigor and abounding 
vitality came with a good deal of surprise. 


Despite his great age, his figure still bears 
traces of his commanding presence. The form 
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is tall and spate, the shoulders slightly bowed, 
the head poised with strength and dignity bears 
the heavy snows of eighty winters. From be- 
neath bushy brows kindly blue eyes look out 
with alternate flashings of criticism and humor. 
The aged savant confesses that he was always 
at work. “Asa rule, I manage two hours’ work 
every morning. In the afternoon I take a quiet 
doze, or content myself with watching the 





BRAZIL’S GREAT BOOM 


HERE is good news for the wearers of 
diamonds. ‘The remarkable output of 
the South African mines, approximating 
$700,000,000 during the thirty-eight years 
that they have been worked; the marvelous 
size of some of the stones produced, cul- 
minating in the Cullinan, which weighed in 
the rough 302534 English carats, or more 
than 1 pound 6 ounces avoirdupois, and was 
presented by the Transvaal Government to 
King Edward; the romantic history of the 
Kimberley “ diggings,” with its inseparable 
glamor of fortunes made and of apparently 
limitless wealth awaiting discovery,—all this 
has diverted public attention from the fact 
that on the South American continent are to 
be found diamonds 50 per cent., on the aver- 
age, purer than those of Africa, in equally 
great profusion, and at a less cost than in 
the fields of the Transvaal. Brazil held the 
supremacy in diamond production for one 
hundred and forty-three years, from 1728 
to 1871, when the accidental discovery of the 
precious stone near the lower part of the 
Vaal River transferred the center of dia- 
mond-mining to South Africa. Now comes 
the intelligence that “ Brazil will soon re- 
cover her former supremacy as the principal 
diamond producer of the world.” This in- 
formation is furnished by Consul-General 
Anderson of Rio de Janeiro and forms the 
subject of an article in the February issue of 
the Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
the American Republics. He reports 
that great changes are already taking place in 
the diamond-mining of the Republic [Brazill, 
due especially to the fact that American capital 
has obtained possession of practically all of the 
diamond- bearing territory in the finest Brazil- 
ian region, known as the “Diamantina coun- 
try.” Modern dredging machinery has already 
been installed along the Jequitinhonha River, in 
the State of Minas Geraes, an innovation which, 
in Mr. Anderson’s judgment, signifies that “a 
revolution in the mining industry of the dia- 
mond district of Brazil is practically effected, 
which will probably revolutionize the diamond 
markets of the world.” 
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harbor. In the evening I am ready for another 
spell of writing or study.” 


Dr. Wallace reaffirmed his faith in Spirit- 
ualism. Scientific men are not so materialis- 
tic as they were half a century ago. He said, 
“They are only coming round to accept the 
possibility of what we know.” 


IN DIAMOND MINING. 


As regards the diamantiferous deposits, 
conditions in Brazil differ entirely from 
those in Africa. 


The gravel, sand, and other material contain- 
ing diamonds lie in or near the beds of streams 
and rivers, and have been washed down by 
erosion from high ‘ chapadas” or plateaus, 
which are probably the original matrix in which 
Brazilian diamonds were formed. As is nat- 
ural, gold and a variety of other substances, 
such as itacolumnite, olivine, limestone, hema- 
tite, granite, gneiss, and clay are associated with 
the diamonds. .The diamond-bearing material 
of Brazil consists of a conglomerate, sometimes 
interbedded with hard yellow sandstone, which 
is washed down through erosion by rivers, or, 
in some cases, may be badly decomposed and 
rotten rock. Fossils are generally lacking. The 
deposits often consist of schists and schistose 
clay, diamond-bearing clays, reddish earth, 
granitic and gneissic formations, and pebbles of 
various sorts. 

The Brazilian diamond-bearing deposits so 
far discovered are alluvial and surface, and 
they possess many natural advantages over the 
diamantiferous fields of South Africa, which 
are “dry diggings,” requiring the most ex- 
pensive processes and machinery and every de- 
vice that human ingenuity can invent for the 
successful extraction of diamonds. In Brazil, 
on the other hand, the diamonds concealed can 
be easily extracted by means of hydraulic and 
dredging apparatus. A network of rivers and 
streams affords an unfailing and copious water 
supply and power. There is no deep mining to 
be done, as is the case in South Africa. Only 
a very small portion of the probable total Bra- 
zilian alluvium has been explored, and the river 
gravels, except in the reaches of only moderate 
depth, are untouched. Moreover, these gravels 
in many cases carry enough gold to pay for 
dredging, and even platinum may be found. 


The Brazilian States which have hitherto 
yielded diamonds are Bahia, Goyaz, Matto 
Grosso, Minas Geraes, and Parana. Dia- 
mantina, famous for the rich diamond mines 
in its vicinity, is situated in Minas Geraes. 


The city is well built, and lies at the head- 
waters of the Jequitinhonha, or Diamond, River, 
. stream 350 miles long, which empties into 
the Atlantic at Belmonte. . The mines 
oy situated north of Rio de Janeiro, 497 
miles 
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To reach Diamantina one has to take a 
mule train trip for three to four days or, by 
another route, a more troublesome journey 
“in rough stages and wagons.” 

The native mining methods are of two 


kinds. 


The first of these somewhat resembles placer 
gold washing. The process consists primarily 
in digging out sand and gravel, which are put 
into small wooden bowls, each capable of hold- 
ing ten or eight pounds. The native miners 
then proceed in Indian file with their loads to 
some convenient part of a river or stream, 
where they laboriously wash out their material, 
gradually getting rid of all lighter particles and 
débris, until the hidden diamonds reveal them- 
selves through their weight and peculiar luster. 
: Where diamonds are imbedded in con- 
glomerates, a small reservoir or, if necessary, 
two or three reservoirs, are built, rude dams 
are placed across the nearest available river, 
and with the increased water power thus ob- 
tained the conglomerates are washed down a 
ravine to the desired lower level, where the 
process of further diamond extraction may be 
continued. 


Notwithstanding their primitiveness, these 
methods have yielded a total of twelve mil- 
lion carats, or two and a half metric tons, of 
diamonds. For 1906 the export value of 
diamonds from Brazil was conservatively 
placed at about $5,000,000. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF THE DIAMOND- CUTTING 








ESTABLISHMENTS AT DIAMANTINA. 


Not in facility of extraction only, but in 
the nature of the product also, does Brazil 
have the advantage over South Africa. As has 
been mentioned above, the quality of the or- 
dinary diamond of the jewelers, found in 
Brazil, is purer in proportion than that of 
Kimberley. Among the larger Brazilian 
stones of this kind have been the “ Regent 
of Portugal,” weighing 215 carats, now 
among the French jewels in the Paris 
Museum; the “Star of the South,” 254% 
carats, bought by the ex-Gaikwar of Baroda 
in 1881 for $400,000; and a stone, found in 
Dos Dourados in the spring of 1908, almost 
equal in weight to the Cullinan diamond, 
and of the first water. But besides the 
“ white ” diamond there is the black variety 
known as “carbonado” or “ borts,” and of 
this Brazil has “ practically a monopoly of 
the world’s supply.” This is used solely for 
commercial and industrial purposes, and is 
one of the hardest substances known. 

Carbonado was first successfully used by the 
French engineer Lechot in the drills for boring 
holes for blasting in the St. Gothard tunnel. At 
present it is largely employed in diamond drill- 


ing. . . . With its aid the most resistant and 
the hardest rocks may be pierced, 


It is estimated that Bahia ships annually 
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about $4,500,000 worth of “black” dia- 

monds; and with the adoption of modern 

machinery and methods the output will be 

enormously increased. Some immense stones 
Aw : as 

of this kind have been mined. ‘To quote from 

the article again: 

About twenty-five years ago a stone of 1100 
carats was found, followed by one of 1700 
carats; and in 1905 a gigantic stone of 3078 
carats, or 615 grams, was discovered, which was 
purchased by a New York house for $32,000, 
and broken up into pieces of suitable size for 
diamond drills. At present prices this stone 


THE RAILWAY 
RIDE in well-appointed railway cars, 
instead of a voyage in indifferently 
fitted steamships; a journey of thirty-eight 
hours through some of the finest mountain 
scenery in the would, instead of a tedious 
passage of ten days by way of Cape Horn 
or through the Straits of Magellan,—this is 
what the citizens of Buenos Aires and Val- 
paraiso are promised in March, 1911; and 
there is every reason to believe that their 
hopes will be realized. ‘The completion of 
what is known as the Transandine Railway 
will not only mark the accomplishment of a 
remarkable feat of engineering, but, to quote 
from an article in the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the American Republics, 
it will be “an event of transcendent im- 
portance in the industrial and commercial 
evolution of the world.” 

The beginnings of this railway date back 
nearly half a century. In 1860 William 
Wainwright prepared for the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London a scheme for a 
Transandine railroad from the Argentine 
port of Rosario, 189 miles above Buenos 
Aires, over the pass of San Francisco into 
Chile, with a Pacific terminus about 10 de- 
grees above Valparaiso. It was not, how- 
ever, till thirteen years later that any prac- 
tical steps to connect Buenos Aires with Val- 
paraiso by rail were taken. In 1873 two 
brothers, John and Matthew Clark, were 
granted by the Argentine Government a 
concession to build a railway from the first- 
named city across the Argentine Republic 
to the Argentine-Chilean frontier in the 
Cordillera of the Andes. There was much 
discussion as to the route to be chosen, but 
“the decision was finally reached that the 
principal goal to be attained was to estab- 
lish railroad connection between Buenos 
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Between 
1895 and the present, the market value of car- 
bonado has fluctuated between $25 and $85 a 
carat. 


would be worth about $262,000. . 


The Bulletin predicts that, if equal “ capi- 
tal, ability, resourcefulness, energy, endur- 
ance, and perseverance are employed as have 
been steadily applied” in South Africa, the 
exportation of diamonds from Brazil will 
within ten years or less “ far exceed all that 
Africa has been able to produce in more than 
a generation.” 


THROUGH THE ANDES. 


Aires and Valparaiso by the shortest route 
that should be found available.” 


These two great South ‘American seaports lie 
almost on the same parallel of latitude. The 
line would therefore extend almost due west 
and traverse the level pampas or prairie region 
as far as the city of Mengloza, which lies at the 
foot of the eastern slope of the Argentine- 
Chilean Cordillera of the Andes. Here, starting 
with an elevation of 2359 feet, the 113 miles of 
the Transandine portion of the railroad would 
begin, and, following closely the old historic 
mountain trail of the “ Camino de los Andes, 
would ascend the Cordillera toward the summit 
of the Cumbre Pass, which is 12,605 feet above 
sea-level. Here operations on the Argentine 
side would cease. er 

The government of Chile, it was expected, 
would co-operate in the construction of the rail- 
way by causing operations to be commenced at 
the town of Santa Rosa de los Andes, which is 
2625 feet above sea-level, and carrying the rail 
up the western slope of the Cordillera, until the 
Chilean section of the culminating tunnel 
through the Cumbre Pass should be perforated 
and should connect with the Argentine section. 
This accomplished, the Transandine section of 
the transcontinental railway would be com- 
pleted, and it would be an easy matter to con- 
nect at Los Andes with the existing Chilean 
railroad, 78 miles long, between that point and 
Valparaiso. 

What the railway would mean to the in- 
habitants of the two republics may be gath- 
ered from the fact that even in the open 
season, from November to April inclusive,— 
the spring and summer in that region,—the 
journey over the 109 miles of the Cordillera 
has had to be undertaken on foot or on mule- 
back, and has been attended with much dis- 
comfort and difficulty. In midwinter,— 
August and September,—“ it is almost im- 
possible, owing to the terrific storms and to 
the blocking of the passes by tremendous 
snowdrifts and avalanches.” 

The Bulletin gives some interesting details 
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AN AVALANCHE SHED ON THE TRANSANDINE LINE. 


of the work of construction. For the An- 
dine and Cordillera region the gauge of 3.28 
feet was adopted as being the most suitable; 
and for the portion of the road leading up 
to the summit of the Cumbre Pass the “ Abt 
system” of cogs and racks must be used 
“for the safe running of the trains.” The 
first link in the transcontinental line was 
built by the Argentine Government in 1880, 
from Villa Mercedes to Mendoza, a distance 
of 222 miles; in 1883 the Clark Brothers 
constructed the section from Buenos Aires 
to Villa Mercedes, 428 miles; by 1893 a 
British company, which had taken over the 
Clarks’ rights, had completed the line to 
Punta de Vacas, a length of 98 miles. On 
the Chilean side the works were carried up 
to the Salto del Soldado, 17 miles from Los 
Andes, leaving 45 miles of the Transandine 
division to be built in 1903. In February, 
1903, the Republic of Chile passed a law 


authorizing the construction of the railway 
from Los Andes to the summit of the Cor- 
dillera, there to join the railway of the same 
gauge (1.09 yards) from Mendoza. As 
stated above, the completion of the line is 
promised for 1911, the contract for the 
Chilean work having been awarded in De- 
cember, 1903, to the firm of W. R. Grace & 
Co., of New York. The closing section of 
the work now in progréss is the most diff- 
cult, including as it does the boring of tun- 
nels at the summit of the Cumbre. Pass, 
12,605 feet above sea-level. If completed in 
1911, the entire line will have occupied 
thirty-seven years in construction. 

The enterprise shown by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment in regard to the new railway is in 
keeping with the spirit of progress exhibited 
by the capital city, Santiago, an account of 
which appears in the same number of the 
Bulletin. The citizen of Buenos Aires will 
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be able to proceed by rail to the Chilean 
capital with but a single change of cars, Val- 
paraiso being already connected by rail with 
Santiago. ‘The latter city was founded by 
Pedro de Valdivia, who named it after the 
patron saint of Spain. Since 1872 the im- 
provement of Santiago has been continuous. 
Where fifty years ago were ill-kept thor- 
oughfares.are to-day broad avenues 350 feet 
wide and three miles long. The eminence 
of Santa Lucia, which rises out of the heart 
of the city and on which Pedro established 


EARTHQUAKFS: PREDICTIONS AND SAFEGUARDS. 


ALB’S theory,—an extension of that of 
Perrey,—that the sun and moon, ex- 
ercising a joint influence on the atmosphere 
and on the molten material beneath the 
earth’s surface, produced earthquakes, ob- 
tained widespread notice at one time. That 
theory, asserts a writer in the Deutsche 
Revue, is to-day well-nigh forgotten; and 
the “critical days” upon which Falb based 
his frequent prophecies of seismic disturb- 
ances are given scant attention, since seis- 
mology has taught us that earthquakes that 
are of volcanic origin are comparatively rare 
and insignificant, most of them being caused 
by displacements of portions of the earth’s 
crust, and being, therefore, termed tectonic, 
or shocks of dislocation. 

In Falb’s day the question, in the case of 
any considerable convulsion,’ whether it co- 
incided with the time of his prediction was 
closely investigated, and in regions subject 
to seismic upheavals his “critical days” 
were anxiously apprehended. From such 
baseless anxiety seismology has, it is true, 
freed us, but up to the present it has been 
unable to substitute anything better for 
Falb’s theory; although the hope has not 
been abandoned by eminent seismologists that 
the further development of their science will 
lead to success in the field of forecasts, also. 

The movements of the earth’s crust are 
to-day followed by an international geo- 
dynamic corps, provided with numerous 
earthquake-observatories equipped with sensi- 
tive, self-registering apparatus. Greater 
“catastrophic ”” upheavals are recorded in 
the observatories of all countries. These 


diagrams indicate not only the original loca- 
tion of the outbreak but of its further spread, 
thus giving color to conclusions, which be- 
fore were merely suppositions, as to the cup- 








his stronghold, was for 400 years a mere un- 
sightly rock. ‘To-day it has been transformed 
into a beautiful park, the expense of trans- 
formation having been borne not alone by 
the government and municipality, but by 
private contribution also. Santiago has a 
municipal theater, ‘“‘one of the best in 
America,” an astronomical observatory, a 
national conservatory of music, schools of art 
and trade, and, to crown all, its university, 
whose school of medicine is celebrated 
throughout the Latin Americas. 


like shape and the denser consistency of the 
central mass of the earth’s interior. 

It is now hoped,—a hope recently ex- 
pressed by Professor Belar, director of the 
Leibach Observatory,—that observatories, 
being provided with still more sensitive ap- 
paratus, will be enabled to issue warnings of 
impending earthquakes. 


This hope is based upon the fact that great 
shocks are generally preceded by feebler tre- 
mors, which are not noted as a rule, or noted 
only by animals endowed with finer senses. 
Even from gray antiquity we have numerous 
accounts of many animals being sensible of 
earth-shocks sooner than man,—able, therefore, 
to serve as warning prophets. Before the de- 
struction of Talcahuano by the Chilean earth- 
quake of February 20, 1835, all the dogs fled 
the city, while the inhabitants of Concepcion, 
which was likewise destroyed, noted with sur- 
prise, two hours before the catastrophe, that 
great flocks of sea-birds flew landward. The 
famous seismologist, John Milne, cites concur- 
rent observations made in Japan regarding the 
horse,—the only possible explanation being that 
the animal is more sensitive than man to the 
slight tremor which generally precedes great 
convulsions. It is comprehensible, therefore, 
why,—according to H. E. Warner’s account,— 
the people of Caracas, often visited by earth- 
quakes, keep dogs and cats to warn them of 
danger. 


It may be that the expectations of Pro- 
fessor Belar will be fulfilled; however, it is 
doubtful whether the geo-dynamic observa- 
tories will within a calculable time be en- 
abled to issue “ earthquake-warnings ” as re- 
liable as are the storm-warnings of the me- 
teorological corps. As to basing predictions 
upon the alleged relation of seismic phe- 
nomena to terrestrial magnetism, the matter 
is still more doubtful. 

J. Milne, who has made a searching investiga- 


tion of the question, explains the fact that some 
places are more subject to the influence of 
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magnetism, others less, and still others, not at 
all, by the assumption of the existence of a 
layer of molten magnetic matter, at varying 
distances below the. earth’s surface, localities 
lying closest to such matter being those most 
influenced magnetically. Should the connection 
between earthquakes and magnetic disturbances 
be established, predictions based upon the latter 
would, even-if only for certain regions, be made 
possible. 


One familiar with the history of earth- 
quakes in Lower Italy, particularly he who 
compares the accounts of the present catas- 
trophe with those of 1783,—one almost as 
disastrous,—must, sad to say, conclude that 
now, likewise, the after-tremors will be of 
long duration, and sufficiently violent to 
cause havoc for weeks, nay months, to come. 

What is to be particularly feared is that, as 
in 1783, the point of disturbance may be shifted 
to the earthquake zone on the slopes of the 
Tyrrenian Sea, and ravage hitherto less afflicted 
spots. 


The reconstruction of the localities de- 
stroyed on December 28 last offers a problem 
dificult of solution, despite the admirable 
spirit of willing sacrifice on the part of the 
Italian nation, and the praiseworthy succor 
of all the other civilized lands. 


It were well if Professor Portis’ suggestions 
in the Roman Tribuna would be duly followed. 
He extols the laudable rivalry in charity of the 
Italian towns, but believes that generosity alone 
avails nothing, if restricted to alms. In Cala- 
bria and Sicily good schools are the greatest 
necessity to wake the dawning mind to the 
fact that in regions visited by earthquakes build- 
ings must be differently constructed from what 
they have hitherto been. The rich literature 
treating of the effects produced by proper archi- 
tecture upon the action of earthquakes entirely 
bears out Professor Portis in his contention. 
The early Romans had regard, in building, to the 
earthquakes which frequently endangered cer- 
tain parts of Italy. Unfortunately in the very 
section of lower Italy, most exposed to such 
visitations, no adequate attention has been given 
to the only effective means of protection against 
the dangers with which they are fraught. 


In another land, Japan, still more exposed 
to shocks, buildings tremor-proof to a high 
degree have long since been erected. ‘The 
Japanese “ Earthquake Investigation Com: 
mittee ” recently constructed models of earth- 
quake-proof wooden buildings, while arti- 
ficial shocks of varying intensity were used 
to test the resisting power of brick walling. 
Japan is a country not only where observa- 
tions and explanations of seismic phenomena 
have made the most rapid strides, but it is 
our master in the practical question of the 
erection of tremor-proof buildings as well. 
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The rule that holds for our European archi- 
tecture, that buildings are endangered in pro- 
portion to their height, finds its contradiction in 


Japan. The tall, five-story pagodas, termed 
Gogunoto, have suffered so slightly from shocks 
that the people believe they are constructed ac- 
cording to some peculiar, mysterious method. 
‘The key of the puzzle, however, is simply that 
the various parts of the high structure are so 
firmly knit together that, in encountering a 
shock, it acts as a homogeneous body. Experi- 
ences of the same nature were had in the gigan- 
tic upheaval which ravaged San Francisco. 

© 


Dr. Hoernes had occasion to note how 
beneficial it is in a region subject to seismic 
disturbances to build in conformity with its 
needs. ‘The wooden structures, often bar- 
rack-like and poverty-stricken buildings a la 
Turca, remained almost intact, while solidly 
built masonry ad la Franca, was completely 
demolished. We may confidently expect that 
the Italian Government will, in the rebuild- 
ing of the devastated towns, see to it that 
heed be given to the oft-repeated warnings, 
and the buildings be made as earthquake- 
proof as possible. 

It were desirable, concludes the German 
review writer, that other Mediterranean re- 
gions, also, which are but little more secure 
from earthquakes than lower Italy, should 
take the awful lesson to heart. Other por- 
tions, too, are extensions of their domain geo- 
logically young, created by submersions which 
still continue. The A*gean Sea, the north- 
ern part of the Adriatic, offers examples. 
Only in geologically recent times has Sicily, 
by such submersion, been separated from 
Africa; the Balearic Islands, from Spain. 
We might contemplate this gradual breaking 
up of a portion of the earth’s crust with more 
steadfast courage if proper architectural pre- 
cautions were taken in such localities, that 
earthquakes should not occasion the unutter- 
able ruin that has recently befallen Sicily 
and Calabria. 

The Future of the Earth, as Told by 
Seismology. 

In an article on the future of the earth, 
in L’Illustration (Paris), the Abbé Moreux 
says, speaking of Europe in_ particular: 
“When the terrestrial crust has become too 
thick to fold over during the periodical oscil- 
lations of the earth, what will become of our 
globe?”’ Answering his own question, he 
continues: 

When the pressures on the internal nucleus 
are felt perpetually, what will be the effect of 
the action of the gases compressed in the im- 


mense reservoir from which we are separated 
only by a thin surface of earth? This planet 
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AS IT IS TO-DAY 
Abbé Moreux, 


RELIEF MAP OF EUROPE 

(These charts, constructed by the 
day and hypothetically what it will be when the ¢ 
have taken place.) 
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will be subjected to appalling convulsions. The 
astronomer’s glass shows the racked and dis- 
torted face of our dark satellite. It is probable 
that what we see on the moon,—the desolation,, 
the chaotic and melancholy record of an un- 
known past in ruin,—is testimony to the fact 
of a mighty and destructive work done at the 
time when volcanic action through convulsions 
of awful agony put an end to all planetary life. 
Happily for man, that time is far away, as far 
as the planet is concerned. But there are other 
dangers, and they are near. 


What has time in reserve for the fair land 
of France? asks this student. 


Our writers assure the Parisians that they 
may rest in the assured stability of their boule- 
vards ; but I am far from sharing such an 
opinion. France lies close to a line of what we 
call the grand facture; the volcanoes of Au- 
vergne show that. The seismograph incessantly 
registers shocks from Belgium to Nice. It is 
evident that the plateau is not favorable to 
seisms, but of what importance is a plateau of 
six or seven hundred miles in the vast extent 
of the earth’s surface? On the other hand, 
France is very near the Mediterranean depres- 
sion, and the folds of the Alps,—which rest 
upon one of the crests of the terrestrial pyramid 
from Norway to Abyssinia,—do not date very 
far back. Is there on earth a geologist who 
would dare affirm that the folding-over process 
is complete? Who can say that it is not still 
going on? I have every reason for believing 
that the awakening of our volcanoes will be 
terrible. The contraction begun in the east of 
France cannot fail to be accentuated. When 
the time comes our Mediterranean coasts will 
be the first to sink; then from the Mediterra- 
nean to the English Channel there will be noth- 
ing but the wild, eternal sea. When our land is 
thus transformed the extinct volcanoes of the 
central plateau will, in their own way, warn 


men that the earth is stable only in name. 
Of all the phenomena best agreeing with 
the periodical distribution of earthquakes, 





AND AS THF 


EARTHQUAKES OF THE FUTURE MAY CHANGE IT, 
condition of the Furopean continent to- 
ilmost certain seismological changes of the early future 


indicate the 


says this writer, atmospherical electricity 
holds the first place. 


Great electrical and magnetical manifestations 
are due to the sun, and they seem to be closely 
connected with seismic phenomena. The sun 
plays an important part in the periodicity of 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. The erup- 
tions are most frequent when the sun is least 
active. We know that solar activity is at the 
minimum every eleventh year. Earthquakes fol- 
low another rule, or, rather, they are governed 
by a different law. Their cause is not the cause 
of volcanic eruptions. They are manifest often- 
est when the solar activity changes, when it 
either increases or diminishes. Knowledge of 
this rule enabled us to predict the last earth- 
quake. From this time onward the seismic 
manifestation will diminish gradually until 1911- 
1912, when it will progressively increase. Every 
one is familar with the Leyden jar, but not 
every one knows that the volume of power 
varies in proportion to the charge. By charg- 
ing the external armor or shield, represented by 
a sheet of zinc, the volume is increased; it di- 
minishes as the charge is lessened. The ‘earth’s 
atmosphere represents the external armor. The 
internal shield is represented by the magma 
formed chiefly by liquid iron or by steam. The 
electric charge of the atmosphere is subject to 
three diurnal changes,—morning, noon, and 
afternoon. Earthquakes also have a_ diurnal 

variation. They are more frequent in the night 
and in the morning. If the electricity increases 
dilation immediately takes place: Generally the 
electric charge diminishes in winter and in- 
creases in summer. The two phenomena are 
closely connected. 


It has been conclusively proven, concludes 
the French writer, that the earth quakes in- 
cessantly, indeed the seismograph registers 
approximately 30,000 shocks every year. The 
seismologist, therefore, has only to consider 
the significant or more important shocks in 
calculating the periodicity of earthquakes. 
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FOR OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


AN AMERICAN THEATER 
EADERS of the REviEw will recollect 


that in our issue of December last we 
printed an article by Mr. Arthur Farwell, 
founder of the American Music Society, on 
“The National Movement for American 
Music,” in which he mentioned the fact that 
the perusal of a work on “ Indian Story and 
Song from North America” had led him to 
see that “here was an opportunity to start 
out afresh, unhampered by tradition and 
over-refinement, and do something which 
should be musically expressive of the United 
States of America.” This was in 1899. In 
1905, as the result of Mr. Farwell’s efforts, 
the American Music Society was founded, of 
which he is the national president. Of the 
New York center of the Society Mr. David 
Bispham, the well-known vocalist, is the pres- 
ident; and in the March Craftsman he writes 
on ‘ The American Idea in Music, and Some 
Other Ideas.” Mr. Bispham believes “ that 
in our midst there is about to spring forth a 
wonderful crop, not only of lovers and per- 
formers of music of the highest sort, but of 
producers of music of an advanced nature.” 


This, for want of a better way of expressing 
ourselves, must be called American music, by 
whomsoever composed upon these shores. 
While there may be no such thing as British 
art or American music in itself, at least these 
are among the varieties of art and of music 
known to the civilized world. We speak of 
Slavonic music, we speak of Italian music, we 
speak of music of various schools, and there is 
no reason why American music should not bear 
its name gracefully and without cavil. 


The output of American music has so far 
been relatively small; and Mr. Bispham can 
not think 


that with the many schools, colleges, and 
conservatories of music scattered up and down 
our land, that among the thousands of pupils 
who yearly enter and are graduated from such 
institutions, there are not far greater results 
than any one has as yet been aware of. 

Is it possible for students to go abroad and 
work under the best masters year after year and 
return to our country barren of results? Is it 
possible to believe that of the thousands of edu- 
cated and cultured persons of both sexes who 
are studying in this country, all their efforts have 
come to naught? Is it possible that the good 
done by the innumerable musical clubs up and 
down our land has resulted in nothing better 
than listening to well-known artists perform 
music by foreigners? I cannot believe it. It 
is, on the contrary, a fact that we have a keenly 
intelligent and enormous music-loving public, 
and from among these it is more than likely 
that hundreds of fine compositions have been 
Written, produced only in private, submitted to 





MR. ARTHUR FARWELL, COMPOSER, AND FOUNDER 
OF THE AMERICAN MUSIC SOCIETY, 


publishers,—and rejected, to return to the dust 
of the study shelf. Operas, oratorios, chamber 
music, songs of a more extensive character and 
lofty thought, piano and violin compositions are 
known to exist, and I am assured that were they 
brought forward and placed before able execu- 
tants the moment would be found to be oppor- 
tune, the time propitious, and that many of such 
works would immediately find a hearing. 


The encouragement of the American com- 
poser and “the discovery of fine music by 
natives of this country or those resident 
among us” is one of the objects of the Amer- 
ican ‘Music Society. Mr. Bispham finds that, 
while orchestral, chamber, and choral music 
are not being neglected by our composers, 
the ideas of the public “are more rapidly 
crystallizing about grand opera than about 
other musical forms” and that there is a 
widespread demand that many of these works 
should be presented in English instead of in 
foreign tongues. He therefore advocates the 
erection in New York of a building specifi- 
cally devoted to such a purpose; and as to 
the scope of the productions to be given there- 
in he writes as follows: 


In this theater should be produced all operas 
upon English subjects, such as “ Martha” and 
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Goldmark’s “ Cri¢ket on the Hearth,” with such 
operas as used to be heard here exclusively in 
the English language, “ Mignon,” “ Lakmé,” and 
others of a similar nature. I would have all 
operas which had English stories for their foun- 
dation well translatéd and sung in the vernacular, 
among them Verdi's “ Otello” and “ Falstaff,” 
Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” Goetz’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” Ambroise Thomas’ 
“ Hamlet,” Gounod’s “ Romeo and Juliet,’ and 
to these Shakespearian texts I would add such 
a beautiful work as “ Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” by the English composer, Villiers Stanford, 
whose charming light opera “ Shamus O’Brien ” 
and others from his pen should not be neglected. 
I would produce works by Cowen, Mackenzie, 
McCunn and MacLean, unknown as yet in this 
country, but heard in England and abroad. I 
would certainly produce Goring Thomas’ ro- 
mantic operas “Esmeralda” and “ Nadeshda,” 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s grand opera “ Ivan- 
hoe,” and lighter operas of the English school of 
the former generation, as “ The Bohemian Girl,” 
“ Maritana,” and “The Lily of Killarney.” 
There are also many stories which have been 
set to music, such as “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” by Nessler, which I am confident 
would tind its way quickly into the hearts of our 
music lovers if rendered in the vernacular. And 
| would produce that exquisite work “ Oberon,” 
by Weber, which, though it is not_ generally 
known, was originally written to an English li- 
bretto, for performance upon the stage of Co- 
vent Garden Theater. I would have freshly 
translated into English, in the light of such ex- 
perience as we have had, all of Wagner's texts, 
in order that these superb works might be more 
fully intelligible than they have heretofore been. 
England has just again demonstrated the possi- 
bility of their success under the baton of no 
less a master than Hans Richter. ‘ 
would see operas of the older English school 
produced . . . all the best of Mozart’s 
works, operas of the classic French reper- 
toire . . . and a host of other delightful 


PITTSBURG’S ARMY 


IGANTIC in its creation of wealth, titanic 
in its contests for the division of wealth, 
Pittsburg looms up as the mighty storm 

mountain of Capital and Labor. Here our mod- 
ern world achieves its grandest triumph and 
faces its gravest problem. 

In these words Prof. John R. Commons 
characterizes the “Iron City” in Charities 
for March 6. Professor Commons’ article 
is one of the third and concluding series of 
the “ Pittsburg Survey,”” undertaken by the 
Russell Sage Foundation; and the Charities 
Publication Committee, by whom the “ Sur- 
vey’ is published, is to be congratulated, we 
think, on what they themselves justly de- 
scribe as “the most careful and detailed 
study of life and labor ever made in this 
country.” 
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works by Russian, English, and Italian com- 
posers unknown to this generation. 

Last, but not least, | would encourage our own 
composers by producing such works as exist 
from American pens, foremost among them Pro- 
fessor Paine’s * Azara,” Walter Damrosch’s 

* Scarlet Letter,” and ‘ Cyrano,” the latter in 
manuscript for six years, ready, yet deliberately 
ignored by the powers that were and that be. . . 

As to the talent requisite for the produc- 
tion of these and many other works that he 
enumerates, Mr. Bispham believes there 
would be no difficulty in securing it; for 
directly 
the news went abroad that such a company was 
in formation there would be available no lack 
whatever of the very finest talent for beautiful 
presentations of everything that might be re- 
quired. 

At such cities as guaranteed the necessary 
support an orchestra and opera chorus would 
be established; and the parent body in New 
York would supply the requisite scenery and 
costumes for the performance of a limited 
number of favorite works; also there woul: 
be a rotation, from the metropolis to the 
various centers, of the principal singers re- 
quired for the leading roles. 

In carrying out the scheme it is proposed 
to adopt the broadest policy. Thus 
upon afternoons and evenings, in an auditorium 
provided for the purpose, there should be con- 
certs of chamber music and miscellaneous con- 
certs, along with performances on Sundays of 
orchestral works and oratorios, with the avowed 
object of producing as often as possible, in con- 
junction with masterpieces of other nations, the 
carefully selected: works of our own most tal- 
ented composers. 


OF WAGE-WORKERS. 


Considering the whole of Allegheny 
County as “homogeneous in an economic 
sense, and corresponding roughly to what is 
termed the Pittsburg District, in 1907 this 
Greater Pittsburg had a population of about 
1,000,000, of whom the wage-earners were 
approximately 250,000, employed in 3000 
establishments. As fundamental to his in- 
vestigation of existing labor conditions, the 
Charities writer propounds these two ques- 
tions: ““ How do these wage-earners fare in 
the division of products derived from these 
magnificent resources?” and “ What is their 
share and how do they get it?” Of this 
great tide of human toilers he says: 


First, there is, everywhere, the great ocean of 


common labor,—unprivileged, competitive, equal- 
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ized. Above this expanse, here and there for 
a time, appear the waves and wavelets of those 


whom skill, physique, talent, trade-unionism, or 
municipal favoritism lifts above the fluid mass. 


The first noteworthy discovery made is the 
unstability. of this laboring mass. “ Up, 
down, and on, like the ocean, so is the labor 
of Pittsburg.” The managers of a large ma- 
chine works stated that in the prosperous 
year 1906, to keep up a force of 10,000, they 
hired no fewer than 21,000 men and women. 
A mining superintendent ‘asserted that, to 
maintain his force of 1000, he had found it 
necessary to hire 5000. ‘‘ What are we to 
infer?’ asks Mr. Commons. . 


Seemingly the economist’s hypothesis of the 
immobility of labor compared with the mobility 
of capital is almost reversed within the Pitts- 
burg district. The human stream from Europe 
and America whirls and eddies through the 
deep-cut valleys of the Monongahela, the Alle- 
gheny, the Ohio, like the converging rivers 
themselves. But the ponderous furnaces and 
mills remain fixed like the hills. Is it the 
climate, the fog, and the smoke? Is it the 
difficulty of finding homes and the cost of hous- 
ing and living? Yes, answers my employment 
bureau, which has made a careful study of its 
own peculiarly ill situation. Is it the defeat 
and exclusion of trade-unionism, which in other 
places make for stability and the right of prior- 
ity for the man who has longest held the job? No; 
neither the inflow nor outflow of organized mine- 
workers is appreciably less than that of unorgan- 
ized machine-workers or steel-workers. Is it low 
wages and long hours? No, answer the mine- 
workers again. Is it specialization, speeding up 
to over-exertion? Yes, very largely. These are 
both cause and effect of excessive restlessness. 
By minute specialization of jobs, by army-like 
organization, by keeping together a staff of 
highly paid regulars at the top, the industries 
of Pittsburg are independent of the rank and 
file. Two-thirds of the steel-workers are un- 
skilled, and thousands are dumb as horses in 
their ignorance of English, if we may judge by 
the kind of “Gee!” “Whoa!” and gestures 
that suffice for commands. Specialization, elim- 
ination of skill, payment by the piece or pre- 
mium, speeding up, these are necessarily the 
aims and methods of Pittsburg business, that 
turns out tons of shapes for the skillful work- 
ers of other cities to put into finished prod- 


ucts. Enormous rewards for brains, over- 
seers, managers, foremen, bosses, “ pushers,” 


and gang-leaders; remarkable pressure toward 
equality of wages among the restless, movable, 
competitive rank and file, —these are the results 
in distribution of Pittsburg’s supremacy in the 
production of wealth. 


It is impossible here to follow Mr. Com- 
mons through his exhaustive investigation of 
all the many trades in Pittsburg. What 
strikes one as the most notable feature of his 
reports is the lack of unanimity in the matter 
of organization. He found that “ in the fac- 
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Photograph by Lewis W. Hine. 
A PITTSBURG STEEL WORKER. 


(AMERICAN. ) 


tories and on the railways the Slav and the 
Italian fill the ranks of common labor; it is 
among the teamsters that the Negro finds his 
congenial job.” His observations on the ~ 
mine-workers and the steel-workers, repre- 
senting the two industries employing the 
largest numbers of men in Allegheny County, 
are especially interesting. It appears that 
there are about 20,000 mine-workers and 
70,000 steel-workers in the county, the pro- 
portion of skilled and unskilled in each of 
these totals being about the same. In the 
mines the men work eight hours a day with- 
out Sunday work; the steel-workers, twelve 
hours, with considerable Sunday labor. In 
the mines the common laborer receives $2.36 
per day of eight hours, while Slavs of a simi- 
lar class in the mills are paid $1.80 for 
twelve hours. The bar and guide mill rol- 
lers in the mills, to whose work there is no 
corresponding position in the mines, are paid 
$10 to $16 a day of twelve hours, and the 
plate and structural mill rollers earn $7 to $8 
a day. ‘These men, however, are practically 
foremen. Comparing the mine-workers with 
their fellows in the mills, Mr. Commons re- 
marks: 

In another respect the mine-worker’s posi- 


tion is superior. The houses i in which he lives, 
many of them belonging to the company, are 
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quite convenient, with open spaces, and the 
rentals about $2 per room as against $4 paid by 
the mill-worker. Taking everything into ac- 
count I should say that common laborers 
in the mines are fifty to ninety per cent. better 
off than the same grade of laborers in the mills 
and furnaces; the semi-skilled laborers em- 
ployed at piece rates are forty to fifty per cent. 
better off in the mines; and that the highest 
paid laborers, the steel roller and the mine- 
worker are about on a footing. 


In regard to unionism, the experience of 
the two industries has been totally different. 


Prior to the Homestead strike of 1892, the 
steel industry was dominated by the Amalga- 
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mated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
CESs,. <0 ye The situation was such that 

for the sake of both the manufacturer and the 
laborer, the union, which had overreached itself, 
and was headstrong in its power, had to be 
whipped and thrown out. Since that time the 
manufacturers have gone to as mad an extreme 
in bearing down on the employees as the em- 
ployees had previously gone in throttling the 
employer. 

Contrast this with the history of the mine- 
workers, a body of men of the same general ir- 
telligence as the steel-workers. With a national 
union able and willing to discipline its local 
unions, the leading coal operators assert that 
they can carry on their business to better ad- 
vantage with the union than without. 





CARAN D’ACHE, A PIONEER OF THE COMIC SUPPLEMENT. 


OT all truly modern Americans (mean- 
ing the great newspaper reading class) 
know that the late Caran d’Ache was one of 
the progenitors of the comic newspaper sup- 
plement. It is, nevertheless, true that this 
artist and caricaturist of French parentage, 
but Russian birth and training shares with 
the German Wilhelm Busch the honor of 





CARAN D'ACHE, IN HIS STUDY. 


(Showing the unique toys he originated.) 


originating the telling of a funny story in a 
succession of pictures with a minimum of 
text. “The modern colored newspaper ,sup- 
plement, with its alleged funny stories, inva- 
riably presents the succession of pictures, but, 
alas, the fun is too often conspicuous by its 
absence. In Caran d’Ache’s work the idea 
was always present. In an editorial on the 
human value of this artist’s work, the New 
York Nation says: 

He developed his own conceptions of what 
the human figure ought to be in the hands of 
the caricaturist. There were the skeleton pic- 
tures in which a man, like an island, was a cer- 
tain portion of white space bounded by a single 
line. There were the clear-cut marionette-like 
figures, in which the same sharpness of line was 
prominent. There were, finally, the mere circles 
and cylinders and sacks and flaccid puddings to 
which a dot here and a stroke there would give 
an amazingly human aspect. Of American car- 
toonists, the late F. M. Howasth, with his ani- 
mated chubby little gingerbread figures, came 
nearest perhaps to this style of caricature. 

But Caran d’Ache did some highly effec- 
tive political satire as well as social satire and 
fine comedy. In his political cartoons there 
is a good deal of the same mannikin physi- 
ology that we find in his comic series. There 
is also a good deal more light-hearted fun 
than European artists are accustomed to put 
into their cartoons of statesmen and govern- 
ments. Witness the two cartoons repro- 
duced herewith. 

A few examples would show that if Caran 

; ‘ ; : 
d’Ache is partly responsible for the comic 
supplement, he is not responsible for its bla- 
tant vulgarities, its emptiness of any real sa- 
tiric content, and its infinite innocence of 
ideas. Says the editorial in the Nation al- 
ready referred to: 
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In undress infantry 
uniform. 





At a military review in 
Russia, 
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In the uniform of a 
cuirassier, 


Making a sveech on his 
grandfather. 


WILHELM II, AS THE GERMAN EAGLE, ACCORDING TO CARAN D’ACHE, 
(From Figaro, Paris.) 


There is no inherent viciousness in the comic 
series. It has the very best tradition behind it. 
Before Caran d’Ache and Wilhelm Busch is 
Daumier’s Robert Macaire; and still further 
backs is Hogarth, with his various Progresses. 
The evil comes when the series is carried for 
years and years until it is the delectation solely 
of that dull mind which finds amusement in the 
mere fact of familiarity. The pity appears all 
the greater when we consider how vast is the 
influence of the comic artist for weal or woe. 
When people speak of the power of the carica- 
turist, the habit is to think of the political car- 
toon. True, the political cartoon has long been 
an effective weapon of publicity. The history 
of modern Europe might be written from its 
cartoons. But it is still an open question 
whether the satire that deals with us as men 


and women ‘is not more permanently effective 
than the satire that appeals to the political ani- 
mal primarily. A strong political cartoon may 
make an election or a ministry. The comic artist 
deals with the permanent traits of human nature 
and the common facts of life, and, in doing so, 
shapes our thought and standards of good or 
ill, subtly but enduringly. 

Caran d’Ache,—the Russian for “ Lead 
Pencil,’—was born Emmanuel Poiré, in 
Russia, of French parents. He served in the 
French army and, during his later years, 
made Paris his home. His caricatures, most 
of which appeared in Figaro, gave origin to 
a new fashion of mannikin toy for many 
years popular in Europe. 




















BISMARCK AND KAISER WILHELM II., AS SHOWN IN ONE OF 








CARAN D’ACHE’S MOST FAMOUS CARTOONS, 


Bismarck: “I left him a trained circus. He is making a menagerie of it.” 
(Soon after his accession, the present German Kaiser forced Bismarck's resignation from the imperial 


chancelorship. 
man states. 


The Empire was really created by Prince Bismarck through his consolidation of the Ger- 
The Iron Chancelor always resented his curt dismissal and always looked askance at the rule 


of the new master. This cartoon appeared in Figaro, Paris.) 
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OHIO’S NEW SENATOR—THEODORE E. BURTON. 
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HE independent partisan” and “a 
quiet, mild-mannered man, with a de- 
cisive ‘No’ that convinces,” are the char- 


acterizations that Mr. Thomas Hanly gives, 
in the Van Norden, of Mr. Foraker’s suc- 
cessor in the Senate. He regards Mr. Bur- 
ton as an “example of the man who suc- 
ceeds in a political career by sheer force of 
intellect.” The new Senator was born in 
Iowa, the son of a minister. He received 
his education in Oberlin College, and after 
studying law in Chicago went to Cleveland, 
O., in which city he “landed thirty years 
ago, with $150 as his total capital.” To- 
day “he is the recognized political boss of 
Ohio,” and that in spite of the fact that “ he 
is not a politician in the ordinary accept- 
ance Of the term.” He is “ too big and too 
clean-cut to lower himself to the devices of 
the machine master. Also he is too inde- 
pendent for such a position; for what his 
reasoning tells him to be right he will sup- 
port, no matter if every principle and every 
precedent of his party be against him.” To 
quote Mr. Hanly further: 


The beauty of this independence is that he can 
get away with it without harsh criticism in Con- 
gress or out. He no more feared the powerful 
Speaker or the opinion of his majority col- 
leagues in the House than he did a page boy. 
That was because he is one of those rare com- 
binations,—a_ great, clear, cameo-like mind, 
backed with an infinite capacity for plain, hard 
study, which has made him master of those 
great public questions in which he has interested 
himself. You did not hear him every day in 
the House, nor every week. You won't hear him 
very often in the Senate. He was not always 
jumping to his feet in the Committee of the 
Whole to use up ten minutes; but when he did 
get up the House listened, and it heard an in- 
cisive, unornamented exposition of some abstruse 
topic that left nothing to be desired. If he was 
interrupted with questions, the questioner got 
what he was after and perhaps a little more; and 
it was all from memory, a mathematical memory 
a had classified and digested every pertinent 

act. 


This ability to master his subject thor- 
oughly was conspicuously demonstrated by 
Mr. Burton during his tenure of the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. Indeed, it has been said of him 
that “he knows more about every river in 
the country, every lake, every bayou, every 
port, every harbor, every bay and gulf, to 
say nothing of watersheds, than any other 
man living.” In illustration of this, Mr. 
Hanly gives an amusing account of the ex- 


perience of a delegation that sought to ob- 
tain an appropriation for their local river 
improvements. Primed with statistics, pre- 
pared by boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, and the Farmers’ Alliance, the dele- 
gation, through the good offices of their Con- 
gressman, gained admittance to the sanctum 
of the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. 


Once inside the room the delegation promptly 
deflated. It collapsed, so to speak, and a solitary 
man seated at a desk, signing his name to let- 
ters, was the cause of it all. His appearance 
did not lend encouragement to swelling impor- 
tance or enthusiasm, or eloquence, to say noth- 
ing of demands. : He was glad to meet 
them, but not too glad. He would be happy to 
serve them, but he was not going crazy over 
| ine yee 

The chairman of the delegation began by 
rocking the little room with the fervor of the 
demands of the people of the Snake River dis- 
trict to be rescued from railroad thraldom, the 
heartless plutocracy of Wall Street, the octopus 
of wealth, and the crime of ’73. Picturesque 
Snake River was set forth in words that should 
have brought forth tears. The helpless, hope- 
less condition of the strangled metropolises ~ 
along its banks was portrayed in epic form, the 
possibilities were simply a succession of hyper- 
bole,—until,—until,—_the chairman out of the 
corner of his eye saw to his surprise that the 
man he was addressing was absolutely unmoved, 
—not only that, but he appeared bored. The 
speech began to halt, stumble, and finally fell 
lamentably. The speaker simply could not go 
on with such an audience. 

“How much did you say was needed for this 
great work?” came the calm query. 

“Twelve million dollars,” was the answer. 
“Only a bare, paltry, picayune twelve million 
to rescue our community from the grasp of the 
railroad overlords. If you could only study 
the conditions—” 

“T have studied them,” was the equally calm 
answer, “and I regret to say that it will be im- 
possible for us to burden an already large bill 
with this additional sum. Now as to Snake 
River—” then the quiet man began to talk about 
that winding little stream. He told 
them in three minutes more than they had ever 
suspected about their water course. He began 
with it in the mountains and led it down to the 
Ohio, mentioning every tributary stream, every 
village, and almost every farm-house. He told 
how deep it was every ten feet, and where rocks 
were or the mud holes and fords. Be- 
fore he was through, the delegation was gasp- 
ing for breath. It all ended with “I am 
sorry, very sorry, gentlemen, but the money is 
not now available,” and he returned to his 
writing. 

Out in the hall the most resourceful of the 
delegation came to, and said: “I know the L. 
& N. heard we were coming and loaded him 
up.” But the Congressman shook his head and 
replied with some spirit: “Wrong there; they 
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didn’t need to,—that man knows more about 
the river than they do. . . . If you had 
come from Oregon, you couldn’t have sprung 
any new water on Theodore E. Burton.” 


Senator Burton is a believer in co-ordina- 


tion between the States and the Federal Gov- 


ernment in rivers and harbors expenditures. 
When Philadelphia, having got Congress to 
dredge a thirty-foot channel for her, ap- 
plied for one ten feet deeper, because she 
wanted ships just as big as New York, Bur- 
ton answered: 


“All right. The scheme will cost $1,500,000. 
I will agree to approve a Federal appropriation 
of $750,000, provided you get the balance. Di- 
vide it up between Pennsylvania and the city, 


OKLAHOMA’S BANK-DEPOSIT GUARANTY L 


HE plan of guaranteeing bank deposits 
was tried in three of our States three- 
quarters of a century ago,—in New York, 
Vermont, and Michigan. In each case it 
failed lamentably. In New York the bank- 
ing law provided for a safety fund as a se- 
curity for all of the banks’ debts; but within 
ten years from the time the law went into 
operation eleven of the banks organized un- 
der the system failed, and the entire amount 
of the safety fund was insufficient to pay 
their debts. Mr. W. C. Webster, writing in 
the Journal of Political Economy for Feb- 
ruary, says “it would be difficult to find a 
single example of the successful operation of 
such a scheme in this or any other country.” 
The new State of Oklahoma, in the first 
session of its legislature, placed on its statute- 
books a guaranty law of this kind, which has 
now been in operation since ‘February 14, 
1908. Its chief features are the following: 


A guaranty fund is created and placed under 
the general management of the State Banking 
Board. . . . Each bank and trust company 
organized under the laws of the State is re- 
quired to contribute 1 per cent. of its average 
daily deposits for the preceding year, less de- 
posits of United States and State funds, prop- 
erly secured. Annually thereafter each such 
bank and trust company shall report its aver- 
age daily deposits and contribute 1 per cent. on 
whatever this amount may exceed the’ previous 
averages. If the fund is depleted from any 
cause, a special assessment is levied to keep up 
the fund to 1 per cent. of the total deposits. 
Any new bank or trust company, when organ- 
ized, shall pay 3 per cent. of its capital stock 
into the guaranty fund. From the fund thus 
created the depositors of any insolvent bank or 
trust company complying with the provisions of 
the law are to be paid immediately, the State 


or any way you like.” It was the first time that 
the very common form of philanthropy had 
been practiced in governmental affairs, and it 
caused an uproar. But they came to it . . 
and Pennsylvania contributed its quarter share 
and Philadelphia the other quarter. 

Other facts about Mr. Burton are that 
he is regarded as “ one of the real authorities 
on finance in Congress; that in connection 
with the Panama undertaking he has been 
called “the father of the lock canal idea”; 
that in his heart he is a ‘“‘ no-battleship man,” 
and he is a member of “all the world so- 
cieties that are trying to bring about dis- 
armament and peace.” ‘What they think of 
him in Ohio,” says Mr. Hanly, ‘‘ was shpw 
in the fight for the Senatorship.” 








then having a first lien upon the Assets of the 
insolvent corporation. \ 


One of the misconceptions concerning this 
law, and a wide-spread one, is that the State 
Government stands pledged to pay all bank 
losses. This is far from being the case. 


The credit of the State is not in any way 
pledged to the payment of deposits in any bank. 
If the fund is lost in any way, it does not be- 
come a liability of the State, but would have to 
be replaced by another assessment. . . . Fur- 
thermore, this guaranty fund is not kept in cash 
in the State treasury, but is redeposited in the 
banks and kept loaned out by them. If 
this fund holds out, losses will be paid; if it 
does not hold out, or if the loans made from it 
cannot be cashed promptly, the losses cannot 
be paid. 


Admitting that the law has not yet been 
long enough in operation to admit of one’s 
judging its ultimate effects adequately and 
fairly, Mr. Webster is of the opinion that its 
expediency may fairly be questioned, both 
negatively and positively. He sees certain 
signs of danger, which may be thus sum- 
marized: 


The Oklahoma law has not “closed the door 
of hope against the reckless and incompetent 
banker,” but has actually opened it much wider 
than it was before; so that the State to-day 
seems to be entering upon an era of wildcat 
banking, which, if it is not checked, will ulti- 
mately result in financial disaster. Between 
January 1 and October 31 forty-seven new State 
banks were organized in Oklahoma; and all 
but five of these were capitalized at only $10,000. 
The mania for starting new banks is not confined 
to the towns: in the little village of Harrah, 
which has but about 150 inhabitants, two banks 
have been established, their total local deposits 
being less than $15,000. 
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Men of indifferent character are allowed to 
organize banks. One of the new banks in Okla- 
homa was started by a man just released from 
the State penitentiary ; another, by a man who 
had twice failed it: business and had then organ- 
ized a national bank. In this he obtained only 
$27,000 deposits on a capital of $25,000. On the 
arst of last July he started a State bank under 
the new law, and by September 23 his deposits 
amounted to $111,381.75. In another case a 
saloon-keeper, who had been forced out of busi- 
ness by the prohibition law, started a bank on 
a very small capital and soon had deposits to 
the amount of $30,000 or $40,000. 

Reckless banking is in evidence. Under the 
new Oklahoma law bankers are found offering 
5, 6, and even 8 per cent. interest. The false 
impression is created that the State’s credit is 
pledged to pay all losses, some of the banks 
even prinfing on their checks statements to the 
effect that “ Your Deposits in this Bank are 
Guaranteed by the State.” 


It is evident that the growth of reckless 
banking, stimulated by the new law, will 
undermine the underlying security of all the 
“guaranteed ” banks in the State, and will 
ultimately increase bank failures to an alarm- 
ing extent. To quote Mr. Webster further: 


It may be predicted that, if this law is left on 
the statute-books of the State. Oklahoma will 
soon give the world some startling examples of 
“high finance” and eventually experience such 
a panic as few States of like wealth have ever 
witnessed. And when that panic comes, of what 
avail will be the present paltry guaranty fund? 
Will not a fund ten, or even twenty, times as 
large be required to reimburse all innocent de- 
positors? 


The advocates of the new law lay great 
stress on the fact that since it went into op- 
eration there have been but two failures. 
Commenting on this, Mr. Webster says: 


THE PRESENT 
W HAT are the present chances of war? 


All nations seem to vie with one an- 
other in perfecting deadly military engines 
and defensive works, but the dread possibil- 
ities of a conflict bid them pause. The 
Deutsche Revue gives a striking and detailed 
survey of what has been accomplished in the 
way of warlike preparation and _ strategy 
since, and owing to, the Franco-German 
struggle. 

The Frankfort treaty, says the writer of 
this article, put only an apparent end to the 
conflict between Germariy and France; “a 
latent war continued.” 

One side invented more effective arms; the 
other, in its anxiety to outdo the enemy, would 
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As if that. proved anything! . . The 
greatest publicity has been given to one of these 
failures, that of the International State Bank 
of Coalgate, seemingly for political purposes. 

; A fair examination of the facts shows 
that the widely advertised Coalgate failure was 
a miserable fiasco, and would seem to justify 
the following statement made by its president: 
“T will never believe anything else but that my 
bank was closed by Bank Examiner Smock on 
telephone orders from Governor Haskell, for 
no other purpose than to make a demonstration 
of the depositors’ guaranty law for the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Denver.” 

The president of the bank, Dr. L. A. Con- 
nor, is, it should be mentioned, a Repub- 
lican. The statements submitted to the 
grand jury showed that the bank was in a 
better financial condition when it was closed 
than when it was opened. 

An important defect in the Oklahoma law 
is that it fails to discriminate between cash 
and credit deposits. On this point Mr, Web- 
ster remarks: 

Most people overlook the fact that 85 to 90 
per cent. of all bank deposits are realty created 
by loans. The business man gives his note to 
the bank and gets in return the credit of the 
bank which is negotiable. The Oklahoma law, 
therefore, mainly protects creditors of banks. 

‘ It is manifestly unjust to compel the 
banker to pay cash into a guaranty fund to pro- 
tect credit depositors, and in turn not to protect 
him against loss in his loan department. 

After careful study of the Oklahoma stat- 
ute in all its aspects, Mr. Webster arrives at 
the conclusion that “no such law can be 
permanently successful without the most 
drastic supervision, and that, if such super- 
vision can be enforced, no assessment is 
necessary.” 


ASPECTS AND PROSPECTS OF WAR. 


then reach an almost equal perfection of mar- 
tial equipment.. Each was intent upon repeat- 
ing the situation of 1866 when one opponent en- 
tered the arena with the needle gun, the other, 
with the muzzle-loader. Moments there were 
when the explosive point seemed imminent, but 
confidence in a new weapon was neutralized by 
elements of doubt. 


The various other powers could not gaze 
with indifference upon this rivalry. 


The Franco-German contest has had the effect. 
in a few decades, of almost equalizing the weap- 
ons of the armies not alone of Europe, but of 
the Far East and West. Arms are light and 
handy, easily loaded and fired, carry far and 
sure. The new powder betrays neither gunner 
nor gun by smoke visible afar off. To attempt 
to excel present achievement seems useless,— 
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the conceivable has been attained. No serried 
ranks, no single e.:ect individual, dare expose 
themselves to the deluge of shot. At Mars-la- 
Tour, with an imperfect weapon, now anti- 
quated, a Prussian regiment advancing to attack 
in close columns, lost, in barely half an hour, 
68 per cent. of its contingent. Three years ago, 
a Japanese brigade paid the penalty of its daring 
action in less time by a sacrifice of 90 per cent. 
of its men. Technic is splendidly triumphant, 
but easement in war, ascendency over the enemy, 
for which Germany and France, as well as the 
other powers, have been striving, it has not at- 
tained. In distributing its gifts impartially to 
all, it has created the greatest difficulties for 
all. How the enemy might be destroyed by 
those effective arms could be readily deter- 
mined; how to escape annihilation one’s self 
was the difficult problem. The natural 
striving to find shelter, and to bring as many 
of the effective weapons as possible into action, 
have given rise to the broad front of battle. 
The phenomenon in the Far East, therefore, 
will doubtless be repeated in a European war. 
The battlefields of the future will, and must, 
consequently assume an entirely different aspect 
from those of the past. 


After the war of 1870, France as well as 
Germany, this writer points out, constructed 
defenses on her new boundaries. The latter 
restricted herself to fortifying Metz and 
Strassburg; the former erected an almost 
continuous barrier to cover her eastern fron- 
tier between Switzerland and Belgium. 


Germany could not quietly see France pre- 
pare for her invasion of revenge from her safe 
hiding-place. The best defense is attack. In- 
stead of erecting a counter-chain of defenses, 
therefore, Germany sought to procure a new 
weapon of attack. A new explosive was in- 
vented which no walls could withstand. But the 
secret was not long maintained; like destruc- 
tive engines were constructed on the other side. 
Belgium, fearing Germany’s invasion of France 
through her territory, and Holland, in defense 
of herself as weil as her neighbor, came to the 
aid of France; while the latter, fearing that 
Italy would take advantage of Germany’s at- 
tack and seek to regain her lost provinces, for- 
tified the intervening highlands between the two 
countries, a move Italy followed by counter- 
defenses. 


If Germany, with her supposed passion for 
conquest, was debarred from marching upon 
Paris, she was “ evidently compelled to pur- 
sue the road to Moscow.” 


Russia, too, therefore, felt forced to erect de- 
fenses against her. Naturally, like defensive 
measures were taken against Austria. Just as 
on the west so on the east a dividing line was 
formed between the Dreibund states and the 
rest of Europe. On the north, Denmark traris- 
formed Copenhagen into a great martial camp, 
and assumed control of the entries into the 
Baltic. England possesses a mightv floating for- 
tress which she can erect in the North Sea at 
any moment. The construction of so many 
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frontier defenses acted so contagiously that, 
finally, the allies, Italy and Austria, have for- 
tified themselves against each other. The iron 
girdle about Germany was left open only on 
the side of the Balkans. Even this gap has now 
deen filled by Turkey, Servia, and Montenegro, 
while Bulgaria and Roumania were forced into 
the Austrian camp. 


Such, in outline, is the military position of 
Europe, as the German reviewer would have 
us see it. 


In the center stand Germany and Austria un- 
protected; round about them, behind wall and 
moat, the other powers. The political situation 
corresponds with the military one. Between the 
encircled and encircling states stand barriers of 
antagonism difficult to overcome. France has 
not renounced the revenge she swore in 1871. 
As this idea brought all Europe under arms, it 
is likewise the pivot of its entire political ac- 
tivity. Germany’s mighty strides in ‘industry 
and commerce have secured for her another im- 
placable enemy; while Russia, with the inher- 
ited antipathy of the Slav against the German, 
has traditional sympathy with the Latins, as 
well as her financial needs, holds fast to its old 
ally. That these greeds and passions will be 
converted into violent action is questionable. 
Yet an earnest endeavor to lead all these pow- 
ers against the center does exist. The danger 
appears gigantic. It is lessened somewhat on a 
closer examination. 


England cannot destroy German com- 
merce without badly injuring her own, as- 
serts the writer, further. 


Her well-understood advantage lies in allow- 
ing her abhorred competitor, who is at once her 
best customer, to live. Russia, when in her full 
vigor, resisted all her ally’s enticements to join 
in an attack; with her present knowledge of 
modern warfare it is doubtful whether the temp- 
tation has been heightened. France is deter- 
mined to enjoy her cooled revenge only in good 
company. All hesitate at the enormous cost the 
possible great losses, the red specter looming in 
the background. General conscription has dam- 
pened the lust for war. “The coalition is 
ready,” is heard from the other side of the 
Channel. That it will proceed to warlike ac- 
tion is, nevertheless, exceedingly doubtful, and 
for the present such action is by no means nec- 
essary. ‘The positions occupied by the Allied 
Powers are so favorable that their mere exist- 
ence constitutes an abiding threat and naturally 
reacts upon the German nervous system, con- 
vulsed by its economic conflict and business 
crises. 


The scene has, however, suddenly shifted. 


The most recent events in the Balkan Penin- 
sula force Austria to turn her attention thither 
for a long space. She demands aid from her 
ally, but can give none herself. Opposition 
tactics have succeeded in assigning to each a 
separate field of action, thus preventing united 
effort to conquer one, then another of their foes. 
Austria must turn her face to the south, Ger- 
many to the west. But even after these. more 
favorable conditions, the enemy halts; though 
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separated, Austria and Germany are still too 
strong, despite the efforts being made to weaken 
them by inner dissensions as well. 


An English Comment. 


A highly significant comment on the arti- 
cle quoted from above appears in the Fort- 
nightly Review (London) for February. 
We quote from this comment: 


This anonymous and elaborate study is admit- 
ted to have been written by Count Schlieffen, 
formerly Chief of the General Staff, and for 
many years the Kaiser’s most intimate military 
adviser and confidant. Now it is the Kaiser’s 
custom to dine with his generals at the begin- 
ning of each year. It is the only occasion when 
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he gathers about him all the principal leaders of 
the German armies, including the highest offi- 
cers of the Bavarian army, which in time of 
peace is not subject to imperial authority. At 
the dinner of January 2 the supreme War Lord 
read to his generals the military parts of Count 
Schlieffen’s article, and declared that they duly 
represented his views. It is denied that he 
either read aloud or identified himself with the 
political passages. The distinction makes no 
difference whatever. The very fact that 
the proceedings at the imperial dinner table 
ought not to have been published, and that the 
condemnation of the article in the Deutsche Re- 
vue was perfectly private, shows beyond ques- 
tion that Count Schlieffen’s pages may be ac- 
cepted as a priceless revelation of the state of 
the German military and naval mind. 


PUBLIC RELIEF OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN SWITZERLAND. 


FB, VEN in contented Switzerland the spec- 

ter of unemployment has been raising 
its head during the past quarter century, 
and the chief towns of that well-governed 
little commonwealth now afford a measure 
of relief to persons out of work. Some facts 
and figures on “ Public Provision for the 
Unemployed in Switzerland ” appear in the 
Stuttgart weekly, the Neue Zeit, an organ of 
the German Social Democrats. To the 
comments made by the writer of this article 
upon the facts which he reports one can at- 
tribute no special value, for they are made in 
the spirit of the partisan, who sees no reason 
why all of his demands should not be un- 
conditionally granted at once, without refer- 
ence to expediency. The data he gives can, 
nevertheless, be accepted as correct, one may 
assume. 


Independently of food-relief, instituted fur- 
ther back, the first systematic provision for the 
unemployed in the city of Berne was inaugurated 
in 1893 by the creation of an Insurance Fund 
Against Unemployment, which two years later 
became affiliated with the Municipal Labor 
Bureau, by reason of their closely related pur- 
poses. Since the Fund was initiated fifteen 
years ago, it has been subject to various changes 
of regulation, but there have remained unaltered 
the voluntary character of the insurance, the 
amount contributable by the city, and the limita- 
tion of this sort of relief to the winter months 
of December, January, and February. The com- 
mittee of management is made up, in equal pro- 
portions, of representatives of capital and labor. 


The monthly contribution of persons as- 
sured is 70 centimes,—that is, $1.70 per an- 
num,—this entitling the subscriber, when 
out of work, to a daily stipend of 2 francs, if 


married, or 114 francs, if single. The city 
contributes 12,000 francs a year,—a very 
small sum, to be sure, but one must consider 
the size of Berne, which numbers not more 
than 75,000 souls, and one must also take 
into account the moderate wage scale exist- 
ing in Switzerland, as well as the low ex- 
pense of living. 

What Berne does for the unemployed is 
typical of Switzerland’s other’ principal 
cities, like Basle, Geneva, Ziirich, and Lau- 
sanne, and in some cases cantonal assistance 
is given in addition, but not federal, up to 
the present time. There are Labor Huts, 
where in Berne, in the course of a year, 1500 
men were paid wages amounting to 10,500 
francs for splitting wood, two-thirds of 
these being resident workmen and the others 
journeymen. At Berne’s Writing Rooms, 
eighty people found employment during one 
year, and were paid 3000 francs, though the 
Geneva and Ziirich establishments of this 
category have each paid seven times that sum 
during an equal period. Of Workmen’s Col- 
onies,—for temporary sojourn,—Switzerland 
has four; one of these, situated in the Can- 
ton of Berne, is affiliated with a penitentiary, 
and serves as a transitional abode for con- 
victs who have finished their term. The 
building department of the city of Berne it- 
self holds back such work as can be deferred 
until winter for members of the aforesaid 
association, or Insurance Fund, who may 
then need relief. That the federal govern- 
ment does not contribute any money to these 
objects arouses the ire of this social-demo- 
cratic spokesman. 
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MEXICO’S EXPERIMENTS IN FINANCE. 


"THE control of railroad companies and 

the regulation of bank-note issue form 
a couple of financial nuts that have so far, 
been too tough for Uncle Sam to crack. The 
problems involve so many people,—not only 
the travelers and shippers over the railroads 
and the merchants who suffer from exagger- 
ated interest rates, due to an obsolete cur- 
rency system, but the workers in the whole 
dependent structure of industry. So the ex- 
periments of the smaller republic to the south 
are being keenly watched by our own law- 
makers and citizens. 

“The most intelligent effort at state or 
government control of railroads being made 
to-day is that recently in effect in Mexico.” 
Thus begins a series of articles appearing in 
the New York Evening Mail last month 
from the pen of Charles F. Speare. 

Next to railways, the financial question of 
the day in America is undoubtedly the cur- 
rency. Here again an article in a March 
periodical shows that something is to be 
learned from the Mexican sample. In the 
Bankers’ Magazine, Joaquin D. Casasus 
gives the results for the twelve years, during 
which the smaller republic has had just the 
sort of scientific currency for which our re- 
formers are calling. It has been issued not 
with any arbitrary reference to government 
bonds, as is the case in the United States, 
where public and private credit are thus con- 
fused with unfortunate results,—but solely 
in accordance with the demand of the mer- 
chants and others who want to use the notes. 

To treat the two articles in more detail: 
It is most striking, in Mr. Speare’s descrip- 
tion of the Mexican railway situation, to 
learn how little the government itself has 
ventured in cash. It has expended only about 
$10,000,000 gold “ for the privilege of plac- 
ing its majority on the board of directors 
of a new system of railroad lines represent- 
ing an original investment of $325,000,000 
and an annual earning capacity of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000.” 

Like individuals and syndicates who be- 
come promoters, the government kept the 
common stock of the new enterprise to itself 
now. Since there is a “ remote possibility ” 





that this stock, $75,000,000 in amount, may 
some day earn a dividend, here is another 
avenue of ‘clear profit to the Republic’s 
treasury.” 7 

No wonder Mr. Speare concludes: ‘“ If 
the United States or any other nation can ob- 
tain authority over its transportation lines in 
the same way that Mexico has, it ought to 
do so.” 

It might be assumed that such a merger 
will work out well from the point of view 
of the Republic; that no government could 
long remain in power against shippers’ and 
travelers’ cry of high rates. So the worth 
of the merger had best be examined from 
the viewpoint of what it means to the gov- 
ernment, and to the stock and bondholders. 


WHERE THE GOVERNMENT STANDS. 


To bind together the Inter-Oceanic road 
(running from the City of Mexico to the 
Gulf at Vera Cruz), the National Railroad 
(running to the American border), the In- 
ternational (also reaching the Rio Grande), 
and the Mexican Central (the largest line) 
into one balanced system of 7000 miles, the 
government invested two things: First of all, 
about $10,000,000 worth of shares carrying 
control of the National and Inter-Oceanic; 
and, second, a guarantee to pay any interest 
not earned on the 4 per cent. mortgage bonds. 
Mr. Speare finds it evident from net results 
so far that the government will not have to 
pay out any cash on its guarantee this year. 
The issue is large,—$186,000,000,—but the 
development of the country is rapid, and it 
may be that the government will get out 
without any farther cash outlay. 

What a brilliant achievement this would 
be is shown by the fact that “ none of the old 
security-holders had to part with stock or 
bonds at a loss,” and that “ many of them 
have already profited in the exchange.” 


THE SECURITY-HOLDERS POSITION. 


Over-capitalization has been a_ charge 
brought against the Mexican railway merger. 
The total amount of stocks and bonds per 
mile is $92,200, about half as much again as 
that of the Southern Pacific, for instance. 
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But Mr. Speare points out that a great deal 
of this capitalization is in stock which the 
government issued to itself, and which is not 
expected to come in for dividends until years 
are passed ; and that of the bonds, little more 
than one-third of the $60,000 per mile au- 
thorized have actually been issued. Only 
$21,000 per mile are now outstanding. The 
average physical valuation of the road might 
be around $30,000 a mile. 

The bondholder could only fear, therefore, 
that the management might issue new bonds 
too fast for the road’s earning power. The 
only answer to such an objection would be 
a reference to Finance Minister Jose Yves 
Limantour’s brilliant success so far from 
every point of view, and to the broad spirit 
which the government has shown throughout 
to all parties concerned. 


“ 


BENEFITS OF A “‘ FREE” CURRENCY. 


How Mexico has prospered since its cur- 
rency .system became “ free,’ is apparent 
from the eleven years’ comparison furnished 
by Mr. Casasus in the article to which refer- 
ence is made above. 

In 1897, the present banking bill was 
passed. Since then the deposits in the banks 
of issue alone have increased from two mil- 
lion to nearly fifty million dollars; the notes 
issued from less than $45,000,000 to more 
than $92,000,000; and the credit accounts 
from less than $53,000,000 to more than 
$350,000,000. 

A large number of these banks are allowed 
to issue notes payable at sight and to bearer. 
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Even throughout Mexico’s vast territory, 
commercially new, this liberty has brought 
no catastrophes. ‘‘ The banks of issue’ are 
purposed by the law to “ be only the auxil- 
iaries of trade and industry and shall only 
carry on short-time operations strictly guar- 
anteed, so that their funds, due to constant 
activity, may be realizable at a moment’s no- 
tice or at any rate of easy realization.” 

“The law of competency” is Mr. Cas- 
asus’ neat phrase for the principle under 
which the Mexican banks issue notes. ‘The 
supply is regulated strictly by the demand of 
business men for currency enough to transact 
their business. 
membered, these notes must bear a relation 
to the amount of the national debt toward 
the Bank of England, or the value of its bul- 
lion on hand; in France they are regulated 
by decree of the Legislature; in Germany, by 
cash on hand and short term loans; and in 
America, by the amount of Government 
bonds purchased by the bank. 

The last plan is in many respects the 
worst. The banker’s motive is not to supply 
customers with what money they need, but 
to buy Government bonds when they are 
cheapest. And thus there is less money when 
the country needs it more. 

A sort of “commercial guarantee,” then, 
is the only security behind Mexican bank 
notes. This has been made sufficient through 
a strict inspection, either intermittent or per- 
manent, which puts upon the government the 
responsibility of making the banks conform 
to the proper limitations. 


FRENCH AND 


N American visitor to Paris tells of a 
sight one evening suggestive to finan- 
ciers of every size, whether governments or 
day laborers. “I saw, after watching the 
streets cleaned, long files of people in various 
directions, each file some blocks long, stand- 
ing in single file, men and women mixed. 
Many of the men wore blouses and carried 
dinner pails or buckets. I found many of 
these people had been standing all night in 
order to secure a chance to subscribe at the 
small booths open for that purpose for a new 
issue of Paris municipal bonds for the im- 
provement of the streets.” 
These bonds were issued mostly in denomina- 


tions of $20 of our money, and these people were 
standing there with their money hoping to get 





AMERICAN SAVINGS. 


a chance to buy the bonds, it being a case of 
first come first served. The amount of this issue 
was $10,000,000. 

I heard the next morning that the amount ten- 
dered in subscriptions was $250,000,000, although 
the bonds bore only 3 per cent. interest. Had 
all the money tendered been taken in, it would 
have been sufficient to have paid off the entire 
existing debt of Paris at that time. 

This was a startling revelation to me of the 
enormous saving powers of the French people, 
and of their holding of actual cash, in which 
France has surpassed all other nations, and, in- 
deed, I imagine if you could gather together all 
the money in France, not securities or bonds, 
you would find the reservoir of cash exceeding 
that of the entire world. 

Being a dealer in municipal bonds, I naturally 
took great interest and looked into the public- 
debt of France and the city. 


An actual eye impression like this does 


In England, it will be re-_ 
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more than a volley of statistics to fix in one’s 
mind the facts, familiar to economists, of 
France’s financial strength. Charles H. Cof- 
fin, who relates the above experience in the 
Bankers’ Monthly for March, goes on to 
mention some of the striking results to the 
nation of its citizens’ saving habits. 

After the close of the war with Germany, 
in 1871, French credit*was so low that the 
bonds sold to raise the vast billion-dollar 
indemnity had to be offered at the rate of 5 
per cent. ‘There was even much question as 
to whether the French people could raise 
such an enormous sum. 

To-day those 5 per cent. “ rentes,”’ or gov- 
ernment bonds, originally issued with no date 
of maturity, have been converted into the 
standard 3 per cents. 

And not only are the “ little savers ” wil!- 
ing and able now to take all the bonds of 
their own nation offered to them at the rate 
of 3 per cent.,—but “ they have absorbed an 
amount estimated at over $6,000,000,000 of 
bonds of foreign countries. They practically 
own the debt of Spain, a large part of that of 
Italy, Turkey, and Egypt, and the smaller 
countries of Europe, and $2,250,000,000 of 
Russian obligations, taken since Russia be- 
came their ally.” 


HELPING THE “ LITTLE SAVER.” 


Not only the government in France, but 
the individual has benefited by the public 
policy of encouraging thrift. The seam- 
stress, the milliner, the laborer, the clerk are 
encouraged to put their savings into bonds, 
and then to borrow upon these bonds in order 
to buy more. The average size of the loans 
made by the big credit companies with their 
thousand of branches is less than $20 in our 
money. 

Can any one doubt now that finance is an- 
other name for understanding of human na- 
ture? For normal people, the only way to 
save is to save,—to enter some ironclad con- 
tract obligating the signer to devote so much 
money at certain intervals to a purpose that 
is definite. ‘The vague wish to be economical 
is not equal, humanly speaking, to the desire 
for any given particular comfort or pleasure. 

The use of this trait of human nature to 
further United States national finance has 
been impossible since 1863, when Govern- 
ment bonds were made the basis of note is- 
sues by national banks. The demand for the 
bonds by the banks has since kept their price 
up to a point where they offer no attractions 
to the savings-bank investor. Most Govern- 


ment bonds bring less than 2 per cent. at 
present prices. 


WHAT IS DONE IN AMERICA, 


From the viewpoint of the individual, 
therefore, America is a harder country than 
France in which to save money regularly. 
Yet there are means, some of which ought to 
be more widely recognized. Private enter- 
prise, in the form of hundreds of sound ‘sav- 
ings banks, especially in the Eastern States 
and those bordering on the Great Lakes, 
offer safety and accommodation for small 
sums if they are without the compulsory con- 
tractual feature. Even the latter is offered 
by still other private enterprises, centering 
around some of the banking houses in finan- 
cial centers which specialize not in flotations, 
but in private investments. 

For serial payments as low as $100, in 
some cases $10 apiece, it is possible to buy 
perfectly sound bonds, for instance,—things 
like first mortgages on street railways, or 
first mortgages on city real estate. In the 
March and April issuessof Success Magazine 
further details are given. ‘There are not 
many bonds of $100 denomination to be 
recommended to the average investor. There 
are not nearly enough in $500 pieces. The 
problem therefore arises: How to buy a 
thousand dollar denomination of a standard 
bond when one has less than $1000 imme- 
diately, available? 

One plan in successful operation is to pay 
down Io per cent. of the par value of the bond. 
If it is a thousand-dollar bond this means a cash 
payment down of one hundred dollars. The 
bond is transferred to the buyer on this pay- 
ment, but is held in the vaults of the investment 
house ‘until the bond is paid for. The purchaser 
pays interest on the balance due at the current 
rates of interest. J ; 

Meanwhile, however, the bond is earning 
money, and, as its interest coupons come due, 
this interest is credited to the purchaser. This 
helps to offset the interest that is being paid 
on the balance. If the buyer happens to acquire 
any large sum of money before the balance is 
paid off, he can pay the amount due on the 
bond at once and thus become the owner. 

It frequently happens that the bond bought on 
the installment plan appreciates in value during 
the progress of the payments. By means of this 
admirable plan, investment of the very highest 
kind is brought within the reach of nearly every- 


body. 

The same plan has been turned to the uses 
of firms and corporations. Here it is called 
“business insurance.” A certain per cent. 
of the pay-roll or some other fixed propor- 
tion of money is each week put into bonds, 
the kind that can be ‘sold immediately. 
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“ Some firms send the checks regularly each 
week to the investment banker. As soon as 
a sufficient sum is accumulated, bonds are 
purchased and put away in  safety-vault 
boxes.” 

Buying bonds by mail would at first seem to 
be a rather risky procedure, but when the actual 
exchange of your money for securities can be 
carried on at your own bank, just as though you 
had purchased the bonds locally, by ordering 
your bonds sent to your bank for collection and 
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delivery to you, and having in this way a full 
opportunity to inspect the bonds before paying 
for them, you realize that the risk is almost 
eliminated. 

Then again, bonds can be ordered sent by ex- 
press C. O. D., with the privilege of a thorough 
inspection before paying for them; then again, 
Uncle Sam’s registered mail system is used with 
insurance on the security at the banker’s expense. 
A draft in such cases for the amount of the 
bond is sent in advance with the understanding 
that the money will be returned if the bond is 
not found to be satisfactory in every respect. 





LEARNING WHEN TO INVEST. 


66 'T HE public buys at the top and sells at 

the bottom,’—a cynical old stock- 
market saying, and one that there is getting 
to be good reason to dispute. 

To buy at the top is quite natural, psycho- 

logically speaking. When the newspapers are 
full of industrial and investment boom news, 
one’s mind turns to stocks and bonds, just 
as it does to the latest novel or automobile 
or whatever else one’s neighbors are cultivat- 
ing at the moment. 
' Education, however, is changing all that 
for so many as become educated. Monthly, 
weekly, and daily periodicals are devoting 
more and more space to printing over and 
over again in different words the essential 
fact about investment,—that the time of “ un- 
certainty,” when wise heads are shaking over 
the currency, or the tariff, or crops, or 
strikes, is a better time to buy than when 
prosperity reigns. 

Some news in this connection appeared on 
the 16th of last month, in the annual report 
made to the New York Legislature by Clark 
Williams, State Superintendent of Banks. 
He explained the large withdrawals from 
savings banks in the past year, and the de- 
crease of $31,000,000-odd in deposits, as 
“doubtless due” in the greater proportion 
“to lessened industrial activity for the year 
and the exceptional investment opportunities 
afforded by low prices for securities.” 

As types of “the public,” savings banks’ 
depositors may well be taken. Many of the 
New York banks limit deposits to a couple of 
thousand. The depositors are the wage-earn- 
ing, money-saving class,—not the business 
men who patronize the State banks or trust 
companies. 

A proof is offered by Frank Fayant in 
Moody’s Magazine for March. To show 
that nowadays “ the public invests at the bot- 
tom and sells at the top,” he quotes from 








“the records of the past four years, more es- 
pecially of the past two” 

In the great advance in prices from the spring 
of 1904 to the winter of 1906-7 the public sold 
many millions of dollars of securities to specu- 
lators in Wall Street, because investors found 
that stocks were selling so high that their in- 
come return was less than savings bank interest 
rates. 

No great amount of mathematics was 
needed to decide the holder of Great North- 
ern (a 7 per cent. stock) to sell when it rose 
above 200, and consequently returned him 
less than 3% per cent. on his money. There 
were plenty who reasoned thus and turned a 
deaf ear to the busy “ tips,”’ as demonstrated 
by Mr. Fayant. 

When the stock was selling at a fancy figure 
late in 1906, Great Northern had only 270 share- 
holders. The long decline in 1907 attracted 4000 
new shareholders up to the week of the bank 
panic, and in the months of depressed prices 
following the panic 7500 more bargain-hunters 
came to Wall Street to buy “Jim” Hill’s stock, 
with the result that Great Northern now has five 
times as many shareholders a§ it had two years 
ago. 

Similarly, Reading, a 4 per cent. stock, 
which soared before the panic to such impos- 
sible income prices as 140, 150, and 160, was 
then’ held by only 1700 people. ‘“ During 
the bear market 1000 new investors bought 
the shares, and during the panic the list rose 
to 4300. When Wall Street began bulling 
Reading again last summer the shareholders 
took their profits, and early this winter, when 
Reading had doubled its panic price, the 
number of shareholders had declined to 
3000.” 

For years the list of Pennsylvania Railroad 
shareholders has risen in bear markets and de- 
clined in bull markets. The company gained 
nearly 20,000 shareholders in the bear market of 
1907, and since then the list has been gradually 


eee with the recovery in the price of the 
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NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bartholomew de Las Casas: His Life, His Apos- 
tolate, and His Writings, By F rancis Augus- 
tus MacNutt. Putnam. 472 pp., ill. $3.50. 
Almost all we know. of sixteenth century 

America is based upon the writings of the de- 

voted missionary and defender of the Indians, 

Fray Bartholomew de Las Casas. His writings, 

however, have been the subject of a good deal 

of discussion. The present volume is the latest 
word of historical investigation on the career 
and writings of the distinguished Spanish his- 
torian. Dr. MacNutt is well known as the 
translator and editor of “The Letters of 

Cortez.” 

The Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine, 2 vols. 
Edited by Harriet S. Blaine Beale. New 
York: Duffield & Co. 645 pp. $4. 

The letters of Mrs. Blaine touch on many 
matters of public importance, but they are chiefly 
interesting as a revelation of the charming home 
life of one of the most popular among American 
statesmen. From the year when Mr. Blaine be- 
came Speaker of the House of Representatives 
(1869) until his death in 1893 there were few 
quiet moments in his public life. His was truly 
a tempestuous career. There are hints of this 
in many of his wife’s letters and in the account 
of the assassination of Garfield, when Blaine 
was Secretary of State, something of the in- 
timacy that existed between the two men is 
made known. One thing the letters clearly 
show,—the decided change in the personnel of 
Washington officialdom since the 70’s and 80’s 
of the last century. 


Why We Love Lincoln. By James Creelman. 
Outing Publishing Company. 170 pp., ill. $1.25. 
The Lincoln Tribute Book. Edited by Horatio 
Sheafe Krans. Putnams. 146 pp., ill. $1.25. 
Abraham Lincoln. By Brand’ Whitlock. Small, 

Maynard & Co. 205 pp., por. 50 cents. 

Mr. Creelman’s book is an analysis of Lin- 
coln’s character written in vivid, suggestive 
style. The “Tribute Book” consists of a num- 
ber of “appreciations” by statesmen, men of 
letters, and foreign and American poets. It in- 
cludes a full-face Lincoln centenary medal from 
the second design made by Roiné. Mr. Whit- 
lock’s book is one of the series of Beacon Biog- 
raphies, 

Baldassare Castiglione, 2 vols. By Julia Cart- 
wright. Dutton. 967 pp., ill. $7.50. 
Johannes Brahms. Edited by Max Kalbeck. 

Dutton. 425 pp., por. $3. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By Frederick A. Ober. 
Harpers. 304 pp., ill. $1. 
Count Baldassare Castiglione, known to the 























FATHER BARTHOLOMEW DE LAS CASAS. 


(From an old print, frontispiece to the biography 
by Francis Augustus MacNutt.) 


world of reading and letters as the author of 
“Tl Cortegiano,” which Dr. Johnson once char- 
acterized as “the best book that was ever writ- 
ten upon good breeding,” has passed into the 
world’s history as the perfect courtier. These 
two painstaking volumes give an account of his 
life and letters, which extended over the period 
from 1478 to 1529. The illustrations are excel- 
lent and portray many important but less-known 
figures of mediaeval Italian history. The book 
on Brahms consists of a study of the so-called 
Herzogenberg correspondence between the com- 
poser and Heinrich and Elisabet von Herzogen- 
berg (1876-1897), and really giving such a 
glimpse of Brahms’ character as to amount to a 
biography. The translation is by Hanna Bryant. 
The Raleigh biography is one of the Harper 
series entitled “ Heroes of American History.” . 
Mr. Ober, it will be remembered, has already 
written most of the volumes in this series. 


RELIGION AND MEDICINE. 


New Ideals in Healing. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 105 pp., ill. 85 cents. 

This little book is a discussion, or rather a de- 
scription, of the inception and progress of the 
Emmanuel movement. This movement, Mr. 
Baker declares in explaining the almost miracu- 
lous cures of such clergymen as Dr. Elwood 
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Worcester, is only one of the many new efforts 
or experiments of the church “to place itself 
in the full current of the new thought.” Both 
the church and the medical profession, Mr. 
Baker significantly points out, are equally dis- 
turbed by their waning authority. The Em- 
manuel movement, however, is an indication that 
“the clergyman is discovering that the man has 
a body and the doctor that he has a soul.” This 
little book is divided into two parts,—the first 
being an account of the Emmanuel movement in 
Boston as it grew out of the church work of 
Dr. Worcester and Dr. Samuel McComb, and 
second the new healing of the medical profes- 
sion, being an account of the social service de- 
partment at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and the work of Dr. R. C. Cabot, Dr. J. H. 
Pratt, and others. In an early issue of the RE- 
VIEW we are planning to give our readers an 
authoritative, accurate account of what has actu- 
ally been accomplished to date through the prac- 


tical application of this new conception of re-_ 


ligion and medicine working in alliance. 
BOOKS ABOUT FOOD AND DRINK. 


Parcimony in Nutrition. By Sir James Crich- 
ton-Browne. Funk & Wagnalls. 111 pp. 75 
cents. 

Human Foods. By Harry Snyder. Macmillan. 
302 pp. $1.25. 


Sir James’ contention in this vigorously writ- 
ten essay is that we have had sufficient,—even 
too much,—advice as to overfeeding. We should 
not forget that there is also a danger of not feed- 
ing enough. This writer, who is a fellow of the 
British Royal Society, in this little book opposes 
the theories of Horace Fletcher and Professor 
Chittenden, of Yale. Mr. Snyder, who is pro- 
fessor of agricultural chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and chemist of the Minnesota 
I:xperiment Station, has given us a conveniently 
arranged, compact textbook on the nutritive 
value “of foods. 


Beverages Past and Present, 2 vols. By 
Edwin R. Emerson. Putnams. 1077 pp. $5. 
This thorough historical sketch of the de- 

velopment and variety of “drinks” patronized 

by the human family includes a description of 
their production and a study of the customs con- 
nected with their use. Indeed, much of the in- 
terest of these volumes is due to the sidelights 
they throw upon the social life, the manners, and 
the morals of many times and diverse peoples. 

Mr. Emerson is known as an authority on the 

subject, having written several other books on 

beverages, including “The Study of the Vine” 
and * A Lay Thesis on Bible Wines.” 
BOOKS OF POETRY. 

The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 485 pp., por. $1.50. 
This volume contains all the principal poems 

written by Mr. Gilder during the forty years 

of his activity as a literary man. It contains 
almost all the verse previously published in the 
nine little volumes already to his credit. Since 
the deaths of Aldrich and Stedman Mr. Gilder 
has occupied a unique position in American let- 
ters. He is pre-eminently a poet’s poet as well 


as a people’s poet, and his many friends and 
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admirers will welcome this excellent collection, 
in which they will find such a large proportion 
of the really good magazine poetry of the past 
generation. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Edmund Spen- 
ser. Houghton Mifflin Company. 852 pp., 


por. $3. 

This Cambridge edition of Spenser’s complete 
works, edited by R. E. Neil Dodge, of the Eng- 
lish department in the University of Wisconsin, 
contains all the poetical works known of Spen- 
ser, arranged as nearly as possible in chronolog- 
ical order. 


Richard the Third. Edited by Horace H. Fur- 
ness, Jr. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 641 pp., por. $4. 

A new volume of the Variorum Shakespeare 
has come to us. It contains the “ Variorum” 
text of Richard the Third, and is enriched by 
foot-notes and appendices, with critical explana- 
tions, which have so distinguished preceding vol- 
umes of this edition. 


The Story of Glencoe, and Other Poems. By 
George Taylor. New York: Caledonian Pub- 
lishing Company. 163 pp. $1. 

The long poem, in ballad style, which gives 
the title to this collection of verses, deals in 
rather spirited fashion with the famous, or in- 
famous, massacre of Glencoe in February, 1692, 
when almost the entire clan of Glencoe was ex- 
terminated by order of the “ Master of Stair.” 
The other poems are on miscellaneous subjects, 
with principal reference to Scottish history and 
landmarks. 


LITERATURE, 
The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
Vol. III. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 
Putnams. 663 pp. $2.50. 


Some New Literary Valuations. By William 


Cleaver Wilkinson. Funk & Wagnalls. 411 
pp. $1.30. 

The Great English Letter-Writers, 2 vols. By 
W. J. and C. W. Dawson. Revell. 587 pp. 
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The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
which is to cover the entire course of English’ 
literature from the sources to the close of the 
Victorian Era, has now been completed through 
the end of Volume III., which treats of “ Re- 
nascence and Reformation.” Each division is to 
be the work of a writer who is an authority on 
the subject, and the list includes American, Eng- 
lish, and Continental scholars as contributors. 
Professor Wilkinson (of the chair of poetry 
and criticism in the University of Chicago), in 
the volume of “ New Literary Valuations,” dis- 
cusses William Dean Howells, Matthew ‘Arnold, 
Alfred Tennyson, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
John Morley, and Leo Tolstoy. The letters of 
“Great English Letter-Writers” are presented 
for literary purposes, and the little volumes are 
made more useful by the addition of biographical 
details concerning the writers. The object, we 
are told, has been to show how “ various men 
and women scattered through different ages 


















have borne themselves under the same crises of 

emotion and action.” 

HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION, 

Peru: Its Story, People, and Religion. By 
Geraldine Guinness. Revell. 438 pp., ill. $2.50. 
The author of this volume made an extended 

tour through Peru. She evidently possesses a 

keen power of observation, a good deal of en- 

thusiasm, and the faculty for writing a stirring, 
poetically worded account of an interesting peo- 
ple. The facts are well grouped and the Peru- 
vian people are made to glow with life before 
the reader. There are forty-five illustrations,— 
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POSSIBLE ROUTES OF PREHISTORIC IMMIGRATION 
FROM ASIA TO AMERICA. 


(Prepared by Geraldine Guinness, and appearing in 
her book on Peru.) ¥ 


photographs, maps, and_ photogravures,—which 
illustrate the text exceedingly well. Particularly 
interesting and well told is Miss Guinness’ story 
of the Inca empire and its destruction by 
Pizarro. She presents, also, quite a vivid pic- 
ture of life in the larger cities of modern Peru, 
together with a vigorous, if somewhat partisan, 
description of the influence of the church in 
Peruvian history and life. 
BOOKS ON RIVER NAVIGATION. 

The Sloops of the Hudson. By William E. Ver- 

planck and Moses W. Collyer. Putnam. 171 


pp., ill. $1.50. | 

What the steamboat was to the upper Missis- 
sippi in former times the packet and market 
sloops of the last century were to the Hudson 
River. The period of competition with steam 
extended to a much later date than on other 
navigable waters of the United States, and mas- 
ters and sailors of the old-time sloops are still 
living, although this volume appears to be the 
first history of these vessels that has ever been 
attempted. 


The Story of Robert Fulton. By Peyton F. 
Miller. Hudson, N. Y.: Published by the 
author. 113 pp., ill. $1. 


As this is the year of the Fulton celebration in 
New York several publications relating to Ful- 
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(Cover design (reduced) from ‘The Sloops of the 
Hudson.”’) 


ton’s services in developing steamboat naviga- 
tion have made their appearance. One of the 
most useful of these is “The Story of Robert 
Fulton,” by Mr. Peyton F. Miller. , This writer 
has consulted the leading authorities on Fulton 
and his contemporaries and reproduces several 
interesting letters bearing Fulton’s signature. 


Old Times on the Upper Mississippi. By George 
B. Merrick. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. 323 pp, ill. $3.50. 

This is an interesting account of a long-past 
era in Mississippi River transportation. The 
steamboat was long ago displaced by the rail- 
road train as a factor in Mississippi Valley de- 
velopment, but men and women are still living 
who can remember when the light-draft steamer 
of the upper river was the only means of com- 
munication with civilization for some of the 
most important settlements of Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. If Captain Merrick had not 
taken the pains to compile this record many of 
the facts bearing on the early settlement of 
those three States might have been lost to the 
historian. . 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Catalogue of Books in the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg: Carnegie Library. 604 pp. $1. 
We believe this to be the best list of books 

for children’s reading in the English language. 

A more voluminous catalogue might easily have 

been compiled, no doubt, but the special value 

of this one lies in the fact that each of the 2500 

titles included was selected with care because 

of its particular suitability for children and as 

a restilt of ten years of study and observation of 

children’s needs and wishes. Put the Pittsburg 
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librarians, not relying solely on their own ex- 
perience, consulted experts and specialists far 
afield. In this volume, therefore, we have the 
accumulated wisdom of many librarians who 
are familiar with the peculiar problems of chil- 
dren’s reading. There is no reason why parents 
and teachers, as well as the children themselves, 
should not derive great benefit from this anno- 
tated catalogue. 

Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books, 
1908. By Alice B. Kroeger. Boston: Ameri- 
can Library Association Publishing Board. 
164 pp. $1.50. 

This excellent manual may be made of great 
practical service in libraries. One of its invalu- 
able features is the index, which gives refer- 
ences on many topics not easily located by the 
average searcher for information. This new 
edition is a distinct improvement on the old. 
The scope of the work has been extended and 
much new material included. 


The One-Volume Bible Commentary. Edited 
by Rev. J. R. Dummelow. Macmillan. 1og1 
pp. $2.50. 

The New Schaff-Herzog [ncyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, Vol. II. Edited by Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls. 


516 pp. $5. 
The American Jewish Yearbook, 1908-1909. 
Edited by Herbert Friedenwald. Philadelphia: 


Jewish Publication Society. 


349 pp. 75 cents. 


The particular value of Dr. Dummelow’s work, 


lies in the fact that it is complete in one volume. 
The latest results of critical and exegetical re- 
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FREDERICK VAN DYNE. 
(Whose book, “ Our Foreign Service,” has just 
appeared.) 
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search are embodied in the work, the text of 
which is supplemented by a number of maps and 
plans. This second volume of the revision of 
the original Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia treats 
of the titles, in alphabetical ogder, between 
“ Basilica” and “Chambers.” All the articles 
are signed by specialists. While the general 
point of view, the publishers admit, is Protestant, 
the purpose is to put into the hands of clerical 
and lay students of all degrees of learning the 
fruits of modern interpretation and research. 
The entire work will consist of twelve volumes. 
The present issue of the American Jewish Year- 
book is devoted chiefly to a discussion of the 
Sunday laws of the United States. It contains, 
of course, the usual amount of historical and 
tabulated matter regarding the progress of He- 
brews throughout the country. 


MANUALS FOR GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


The Federal Civil Service as a Career. By El 

Bie Kean Foltz. Putnams. 325 pp. $1.50. 

It may be fairly questioned whether the Amer- 
ican civil service has yet become a “ career” in 
the sense in which the civil service of Great 
Britain is a career to which ambitious young 
Fnglishmen may legitimately aspire. Yet the 
operation of the federal civil service law of 1883 
has undoubtedly worked a great change in the 
personnel of the departments at Washington, 
and is gradually altering the attitude of the 
public toward the office-holder. It is certainly 
true that a larger proportion of college gradu- 
ates are entering official life from year to year, 
and the increase in opportunities for scientific 
work in the departments, particularly in the 
Department of Agriculture, has been very 
marked in recent years. To all who are seeking 
admission to the federal service this book wilk 
prove a useful manual. It states in a readable 
way the essential facts an applicant for any kind 
of Washington clerkship most needs to know, 
and even after the appointment is secured the 
appointee will find many of the chapters helpful 
in beginning his work. The author is an office- 
holder in the Treasury Department and writes 
from an actual knowledge of facts. 


Our Foreign Service. By Frederick van Dyne. 
Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers’ Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Company. 316 pp., ill. 

Mr. van_Dyne, who is American consul at 
Kingston, Jamaica, has written this volume, he 
informs us in his preface, as an outline of the 
A BC of American diplomacy. It is intended 
for the use of those preparing for our foreign 
service as well as to be informing and useful 
to the general reader. Some months ago, it will 
be remembered, we noticed in these pages Mr. 
van Dyne’s work on naturalization. 


TREATISES AND ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 


By Charles W. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 266 pp. 


University Administration. 
Eliot. 
$1.50. 
President Eliot’s deliverances on educational 

subjects never fail of having large and atten- 

tive audiences, and just at this time, as he is re- 
tiring from the Harvard presidency, what he has 
to say on “ University Administration” will be 
read with more than ordinary interest. The 






























present volume of addresses, arranged under 
that title, deals broadly with most of the topics 
that concern American universities in their so- 
cial relations. In President Eliot’s long term of 
service there have been many notable changes in 
college and university methods in this country, 
in the making of which he has himself borne a 
conspicuous part. Members of university facul- 
ties will find much suggestive material in his ad- 
dresses on the elective system and methods of 
instruction. His observations on these topics 
have an authoritative weight which noné will 
dispute. 
The Reorganization of Our Colleges. By Clar- 
ence F. Birdseye. New York: Baker & Taylor 


Company. 410 pp. $1.75. 

Mr. Birdseye, having made an inquiry into 
the present conditions of administrative and 
student-life departments of our universities and 
colleges, points out certain grave abuses which 
he has found to exist in many of the larger in- 
stitutions, and proposes as a remedy a complete 
college reorganization, a scheme for which he 
has worked out with considerable care. Those 
parts of the book which are likely to receive first 
attention are the chapters describing college 
community life of the present day and the va- 
rious evils that have gradually associated them- 
selves with it. Mr. Birdseye’s chapter on “ The 
College Home and College Vices’ contains 
statements which are likely to be chalicnged in 
most of our colleges. Yet Mr. Birdseye asse. is 
that after the chapter had been submitted to 
many men prominent in and out of college no 
one of them denied that in the main his arraign- 
ment was justifiable and correct. 


The Teacher. By George Herbert Palmer and 
Alice Freeman Palmer. Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 395 pp. $1.50. 

There are three groups oi papers in this vol- 
ime, the first dealing with questions of particular 
interest to teachers, the second with a number 
of topics most clearly associated with Harvard 
University, and the third a series of four essays 
on woman’s education by Mrs. Palmer. Most 
of these essays have already had magazine pub- 
lication, but are now brought together for the 
first time. 


Studies in the History of Modern Education. 
By Charles O. Hoyt. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


223 pp. $1.50. 

This book is different from many of its pre- 
decessors in the same field in that more attention 
is given to American education. There are 
chapters on “ Horace Mann and School Admin- 
istration” and “ European Influences on Educa- 
tion in America.” Early chapters in the work 
treat of Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart, and Freebel. 


Recollections of a New England Educator. By 
William A. Mowry. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


- 294 pp., ill. $1.50. 

Dr. Mowry disclaims autobiography as the 
motive of his book, declaring that its aim is 
pedagogical and historical. His reminiscences, 
while certainly not without biographical inter- 
est, really give the material for an extremely 
suggestive comparison between the educational 
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WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


(Who has just brought out his “ Recollections of a 
New England Edueator.”’) 


conditions in this country fifty, sixty, and sev- 
enty years ago and those at the present time. 
Since Dr. Mowry’s whole life has been devoted 
to educational affairs he is able from his own 
experience and observation to write the educa- 
tional history of New England for the period in 
question. 


Civics and Health. By William H. Allen. Ginn 

& Co. 411 pp. $1.25. 

This is a fresh presentation of the physical 
basis of citizenship. Dr. Allen discusses in this 
volume many topics that have long been under 
discussion among teachers in our public schools, 
but have been for most part incidental rather 
than fundamental to effective education. A 
reading of Dr. Allen’s book is likely to give 
every teacher a new sense of proportion in deal- 
ing with matters of hygiene and sanitation. 
Furthermore, it is a thoroughly practical trea- 
tise, showing not only what can be done to pro- 
mote the physical welfare of school-children, but 
what actually is done. It is full of suggestions 
to those communities that have not yet put 
themselves in the right relations to question of 
community health, and it records the achieve- 
ments of the most advanced among our Ameri- 
can cities. 


The Century of the Child. By Ellen Key. Put- 


nams. 3099pp., por. $1.50. 

This work has already gone through more 
than twenty German editions, besides being pub- 
lished in other European languages. The pres- 
ent volume, however, is the first English trans- 
lation. Ellen Key, who is perhaps the best 
known of Swedish women of the present day, is 
a writer of force and sincerity. Up to within a 
decade ago she was a prominent champion of the 
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ELLEN KEY. 


(Author of “The Century of the Child.’’) 


woman’s emancipation movement in her country, 
but at the beginning of the century withdrew 
from the support of this movement to devote 
herself to the study of educational problems. 
Ifer contention in this volume is that the fu- 
ture of woman depends rather upon a_ nobler 
conception of her natural mission as wife and 
mother than upon any enlargement of her social 
or economic sphere. Some of the ideas ad- 
vanced in this volume are very radical, but 
their originality and the ethical purpose mani- 
fest in them deserve wide attention. The pres- 
ent century, she contends, belongs to the child, 
because only now are educators beginning to 
realize the truth of the adage that “the child 
is father of the man.” 


for Coming Americans. By Peter 
New York: Young Men’s Christian 
Association Press. 82 pp. 50 cents. 


The teaching of English to adult foreigners 
in this country involves many difficulties, and 
up to the present time there have been few prac- 
tical aids prepared for would-be teachers. The 
necessity of teaching classes organized in various 
cities by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has led to the prepartion of this manual by 
Dr. Roberts, who found his basic idea in Francis 
Guion’s book, “ The Art of Teaching and 
Studying Languages.” The oral method is the 
basis of the system followed, and the thirty les- 
sons outlined in this book, together with card 
practice, are designed to give foreigners a prac- 


English 
Roberts. 


tical knowledge of English for daily use in the 
home, at work, and in business. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


What Is Pragmatism? By James Bissett Pratt, 


Ph.D. Macmillan. 256 pp. $1.25 
The Coming Science. By Hereward Carrington. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 393 pp. $1.50. 
Mind-Power. By William Walker Atkinson. 
Chicago: The Progress Company. 441 pp. 


$1.50. 

An increased number of volumes treat of the 
tendency of the present age, not so much to 
invent new philosophies as to formulate new at- 
titudes of mind toward old and established sys- 
tems of belief. Pragmatism is pre-eminently the 
most philosophic and significant of these ten- 
dencies. It is not, says Dr, Pratt (of the phi- 
losophy department in Williams College), in the 
volume oh ne to above, a distinct philosophy. 
“It is a temper of mind, an attitude. It is also 
a theory of the nature of ideas and truth.” Mr. 
Carrington, who is author of a number of books 
on psycho-physical relations, maintains that the 
coming science, which will alter our attitude to- 
ward all material knowledge, i is psychic research. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop has written an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Carrington’s book. Mr. Atkinson, 
who has already written a number of volumes 
on the processes of mentality, in the volume en- 
titled “ Mind-Power” contends that the greatest 
“dynamic mental principle ” of the universe is 
“mind-power,” which “ pervades all space, is 
immanent in all things, and is manifested in an 
infinite variety of forms, degrees, and phases.” 


Les Premiers Interprétes de la Pensée Améri- 


caine. By A. Schalck de la Faverie. Paris: 

E. Sansot & Cie. 366 pp. 70 cents. 

This study of “The First Interpreters of 
American Thought” is really an analytical es- 
say on the history and literature of the evolu- 
tion of puritanism in the United States. No 
matter how far from the original Anglo-Saxon 
physique the resultant American type may be, 
M. Schalck de la Faverie maintains that the im- 
press of “ puritanism” made by the influence of 
the early writers (he instances Irving, Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, and Emerson) will continue to 
mold American destinies. 


Peace and Happiness. By Lord Avebury (Sir 
John Lubbock). Macmillan. 386 pp. $1.50. 


The seasoned, ripened wisdom of an old man 
of high order of intelligence who has observed 
with the eye of a scientist and an artist human 
progress during more than half a century cannot 
fail to’ be of help and interest to any reader. 
There is a certain human kindness and _ philo- 
sophic depth about everything that Lord Ave- 
bury writes, and he has given us some very 
thought-provoking paragraphs in this volume of 
brief essays, 














